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| Fob late in the urls FS 2 man ” by 
about to ſhew the Neceſſity of Re- 
velation; 3 ſome people, perhaps,. may 2 
count an idle undertaking g. Aud 5 
deed all mankind in all ages fen 

have been under a ſtrong natural im- 

preſſion of their ſtandimg in great. need 
of their having ſupernatural mformati- 
ons from heaven, that ſhould drreft them, 
eſpecially, in matters of religion. But. 
how much ſoever in other inftances,. our 1 
modern Deiſts ſeem to regard the origi- A 

nal impreſſions or ſentimenis of human 

nature; yet in this article, they are ſo 
far from being inclined to do juſtice o 
our conſtuution, that they are pleaſed io 
7 expreſs an abſolute contemps of that pre= _ 
— ſpeſſron that unerſally prevails in hu. 
man nature, and has always diſpoſed 1 
nn. 60 depend on the inſiruftions of 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 
. beings. So that the author 


would fain hope, that this attempt to 


prove the N — of Revelation, and 


That. at this day there. is ſuch d thing 


among mankind, is not altogether need- 


teſs. He apprehends, that if he makes 


good his argument, he thereby clears the 


way for the evidences of Chriſtianity 20 


triumpb in all their ſtrengtb and beauty. 
And he ns or zhat people's publ. Da 


s for the x rag 2 


n 5 Your, 
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The meaking of —_ _ the. FF of nature, 
as here underſtood, explained and determined 
We queſtion ſtated. Of neceſſity the rational. 
_ powers of the maſs gs ay” be taken f 
as the 5 5 ns 0 5x 
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* 1 only . 70 eier, ee, ee, 
e themſelves, are able to find out the being and 
— * of God, and a future fate of re- 

wards and puniſhments ; it is ſhewn that man 
— kind, leſt to themſebves, are nat able to diſco- 
ver the immortality of the foul. This is ſup- 

- ported from. Socrates's (or _— —_— 
pr 3 bis 4 furd notions 


CC 0 NT E N . S 
bul, are of fucha nature, that thoſe pbilb- 
_fpbers could not of tbemſelves haue di ;ſeovered 
- this fundamental article of natural "religion. 
fad far: 2. are cee agg, able; 10 
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. ble, of themſelves, to diſcern the being and per- 

Facies F Gad, that from their notion of 

_ things they are direth kd to attribute divinity 

to the heavenly bodies, and to. acknowledge thoſe” 


| luminaries to be the proper objects of religious 
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ching . | ever were led to apprebend the- being 


and ec, of 1 the deity. Aud tlie bulk of 
mankind never entering into ſuch ſpeculations, © 
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e the origin eren of the univerſe, 
and of particular beings ; that it is demon- 
frabh plain, they were not led to the ον9—-̃ 
edge of the firſt ſevereign cauſe from the of 
 fetts he has produced. And as they were of 


'F themſebves incapable of acquiring this degree of 


Sledge, ſ in no inſtance do they ever ſeem 
0 undertake to prove the exiſtence of the deity. 

Fur beſs can it be thaught that the bulk of 
maunkind are able to find out this other Funda- 
mental article of natural "Ne & their own 
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Mankind mot being able of Hhemſohies to diſcover 


cle bring and perfettions of God, and the im- 
mortality of the foul, or a future flate of re 

wards and puniſhments ; ; the unavoidable con- 
. ſequence is, in order to introduce natural reli- 


gion among mankind, - ſupernatural revelation is 
© #ndifpenſably neceſſary. And the world being 
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© Cum enim fit nobis Auinis literis tra, 2255 cogi- 
tationes philoſophorum ſtultas eſſe ; id 22 re 
& argumentis dbeendum ęſt: ne quis honeſto 
ſapientice nomine inductus, aut inanis eloquen- 
lic fplendore deceptus, humanis malit quam di. 
ane, LaR. Inſt. Lib. III. _ „ 
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Aid ingrati i fumus ? quid nobis invidemus, } Ve- 
ritas divinitatis noſtri t s tate matu- 
ruit? Fruamur bono noſtro, & recti ſententiam 
temperemus: cobibeatur. -ſuperſtitio, 1 ex- 
flietur, vera religio reſervetur. Min. Fel. 
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Prefatory INTRODUCTION. | 


* to ſuſpect, that death is the utter extin- 
ction of the whole man. The evidences are 
ſtrong, that all the individuals of human kind 
ſhall exiſt beyond the grave. And doubtleſs 
among thoſe who believe another life, nothing 
ran be counted of greater importance, than one 8 
clearly diſcerning the way wherein one ſhall 
ufluredly attain to future happineſs. To be ſet 
right therefore in this article, and to underſtand, 
* we ought to take the aſſiſtance of re- 
velation, or can only depend on our own diſ- 
coveries, ſeems to he of the laſt moment to 
mankind, and to call aloud for the moſt ſerious 
attention of every man, whoſe proſpects are not 
bounded to thoſe. few moments of „ 
wherein. the beaſts live and periſh. 
. —- _ Tnoss deiſts who confeſs a futurity are of 
3 opinion, that to diſcern the way that leads to 
3 an after-ſtate of happineſs, mankind, in no reſpecꝭ, 
Rand in need of revelation ; but every man, in 
the exerciſe of his rational powers, is of him- 
felf. ſufficient to diſcover it. So, that according 
N erde nen one can never reaſonably ap- 
rehend W after any ſupernatural man 
known to mankind the way. of 
for that ſuch a reyelation could 
oy Nc Wind the world in a ſlothful in- 
activity, as it would prevent their uſing their na- 
tural powers in à rational enquity; wherein, 
With the greateſt caſe, they are uf themſelves 
able to diem © very thing 1 
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of happineſs is from thence derived to mankind 
and that the world ſtood in great need of ſuch 
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quite ſet aſide, as ee e of God, 

and to no pu = 
O the other hand; ſuch as and up for re 
velation do profeſs, that the knowledge of the way 


an extraordinary means of inſtruction. Among 


the ſeveral inſtitutions; which: are pretended to 
| have come from heaven for this purpoſe, every 
man, who with any judgment has compar'd 
them together, will eaſily confeſs, as 1 muſt 


needs preſume, that the el of Jeſus Chriſt 


has a juſt claim to the preference, while the force 


of the F-w1/þ inſtitution is long ſince expired, and 
all other religious inſtitutions are mere impoſture. 


Nor can any impartial man who looks into ſuch 


matters be ignorant, that the late controyerſies, 


that have happened about the truth of the Ci. 
tian inſtitution, have made it extremely mani» 


feſt; that no revelation can be. ſupported by bets 


ter arguments, or more convincingly 3 out 


its title to divinity. «1 


Tur deſign of the following | treatiſe, ih ö 
to manage any argument for the truth of the 


ian revelation in particulars it is to ſhew 


the neceſſity of revelation in general. And as. this 


is a point, which, ſo far as I know, has. not: 


2 fully debated, I hope; T have propoſed 


ſome things that may have the good fortune to 


2 the, world to turn their thoughts more 
| ruinetit, ..-I cannot Ny ag ; 
| = + I here offer 0 the J "I | 


cloſe ur 


p_ 


* 
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ſay, that balf that time it has been in that con- 
dition; and that the oftener I review the argu- 
ment, the more ſtrongly I am convineed of the 
necgſſiy of revelation. However, as many learn- 
ed men are far more capable of ſetting this ar- 
ticle in a ſtronger light, ſo I could wiſh to pre- 
vail with ſuch perſons to take the important ar- 
gument into their conſideration, and to ſupply 
What may be judged defeCtive in the part I have 
acted. I was in good hopes that the publiſhing 
of my oration in the year MDCCXXXI1I, where- 
in J give a general view of what is here more 
fully explained, would have tempted ſome bet- 
| ter pen, to have oblig'd the world with a more 
=. maſterly demonſtration of the truth of this ar- 
©  gument, than I am capable of affording. And 
- AncelI am ſtill well perſuaded, that unanſwera- 
bly to eſtabliſh the meceſfity of revelation is ef- 
ä fectually to overthrow the whole cauſe of diſin; 
I ſhall be ſorry if this ſecond venture I now make 
does not produce ſome ſuch worthy effect; 
which would greatly reward the labour 1 have 
employed, and prove no little comfort under a 
great deal of detraction, whereof this world is 
extremely liberal, and whereby they frequently 
mean to Fare the 8 a yOu: _— _ 


3 ene Liar ne owards. 
explaining the neceſſity of revelation, I only con- 
two articles; namely, the being aud per- 
Reon of God, and the immortality of human fouls, 
in the knowledge and belief of which all re- 
Mm . founded,” "00 from an impartial en- 
y quiry 
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guiry into the extent of human powers, wh 
Tt to their capacity of acquiring the know- 
ledge of theſe two articles, I am led to conclude, . 

that mankind, without ſupernatural inſtruction, 
are not of themſelves able to diſcover them. So 
that to introduce even natural religion among 
men, ſu pernatural revelation ſeems extremely 
neceſſary: 'and the world's having been long 
ſince poſſeſs d of the knowledge of theſe two 
articles, without which true religion can have 
no f. ubſiſtance ; ; this, in my apprehenſion, is a 
clear proof, Firs the effect to the cauſe, that 
mankind in former ages have. had the benefit of N 
ſu upernatural revelation. And when ſo impor- = 
tant an article is offer'd to be made out, let | 
me h it will the attention of ev 
aa deiſt, . the approaching pe = 
riod of his exiſtence, and would not like to 
* - miſtake the way that leads to future happineſs, 
With pleaſure I go along with Laclantius in 1 Jo. 
claring : non eft deſperandum, fortaſſe non canimus 
adi, Nec enim tam in malt ſtatu res eft, ut de» 
1 Vn ſane mentes; quibus & veritas placeat, & 
1 monſtratum fibt reffum iter & videant, 2 Nfuau. 


fur *. = 5: | 
As for the: wett, which 1 dend the Is 


for ſperntura revelation, I ſometimes, perhaps, 
it abſolute. But let it here be remapked, 
that the nature of my argument does not re- 
ale I ſhould mean an abſolute neceſſity fri?! 

| Galle,” "TN, would 44 an e hav 
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| known in the world. And I preſume to flatter 
91 that the impartial reader will come to 


. moſt ſaid, Inks | 


* Peſan Ivrxovuerrex. | 


poſſibility on the part of man to diſcover thoſe 
two articles juſt now men tioned, and thereby 


engage one in a very needleſs debate, Nor i- 
deed can it properly be ſaid, that man is under 


an abſolute impoſſibility to make the diſcovery, 

For ſuch an impoſſihility, as I take it, muſt 

ariſe from an inward e in the nature 

of things; which, in reſent caſe, can ne- 

ver be alledged; for © ans i 82 firſt ar» 

ticle of all rel ion: as it is beyond all queſtion, 

that in the Fad of the et there are 

numberleſs evidences that unanſwerably demon- 

ſtrate the being and perfections of God; ſo as little 

is it to be doubted, that the rational powers of 

human nature are "capable of perceiving thoſe 

evidences, wherein the mind cannot fail to be 

pver-power'd with a commanding inward con- 

viction. When one therefore ab/trafedly con- 

fiders the natural proofs of this article, and the | 

rational powers of human nature fitted to per- 

ceive them, one can never alledge, that man- 

kind are under an abſolute impoſſibility to diſ- 

cover the and perfections of God; and F 

conſequently, that revelation is abſolutely ne- =» F 

geſſary. But this notwithſtanding, it appears f 

ant to me, that revelation is ſo extremely 
„ that without i it there is no reaſon to 

think that ever true religion ſhould have been 


d this opinion ſtrongly 1 I had al- 
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partially conſider, whether this quel 
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Is likely, I confeſs, that this opinion m 


5 appear not a little range to thoſe perſons, ee 
would conclude this argument from ſpeculation ; | 
or from what they apprehend they meet witl 
heathen authors; and perhaps ſome people may 
Hold me- guilty of going about injuriouſſy to leſ— 
ſen the reputation of ancient philoſophers, who 


are greatly celebrated in the world for their pene- 


tration, and their extenſive knowledge in na- 
tural religion. But I depend upon the juſtice of 
the candid reader, and reſt myſelf ſatisf d, that 


before he comes to give judgment, he will im- 


only to be determined as I alledge, from matter 


e fact, or experience, without regarding the ver- 
dict of ſpeculation, or abſtracted reaſoning? And 


whether the many-unqueſtionable facts I have 
15 are able to juſtify the concluſion I 
ve made? Nor can it be thought TI am want 


ing in my reſpect to ancient philoſophers; che 


J have elſewhere openly ſhewn them, 
may well free me from every ſuch imputation 3 
and the care I have here all along taken, d 
ly to point out the particular” places of their 


_ viritings where their opinions are to be found, 
- may ſerve to aſſure the reader, have been chit 


tious to report nothing, which themſelves have 
not aſſerted ; ſo that what T have here exp in'd 


and in my enquiry into the original of m 
ee for ent Arbor zh beathen/ pl 


2 affords on a pete) full view af the whole 


of their character,. o far as it concerns their 


. W tom whence 


Wh 1 oo . 


: wile 
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we ee how far they ought to be regarded, | 
«and what one is to expect from them; "which 
will keep our judgment in a mean porportion 
ſuited to their real merit, and on either ſide pre- 
vent all exceſs. And if eyery little philoſopher 
among us, is now far more knowing. 

the great characters of antiquity; the e | 
_ enquiry will hinder our vanity, and let us ſee 
ta what ſource we aught thankfully to aſcribe 

gur ſuperjour improvements, and to what kind 


being we are infinitely beholden for the glorious 


light that now ſhines in our minds, while they 
were involved in thick darkneſs. And 3 
the reader comes to make ſuch refſections, he c 
is ſo far advanced in the ways of truth; or in 
making a juſt diſcernment of tae and g 
great part of my deſign is gained. 
Bur as theſe pages may come tobe read by * 
ons af different characters, and I would glad. 
eee every reader from judgi „ d 
at all hands, if poſſible, be indulg d a fair bear- 
ing; let it here be obſerv d, cat in th Gncjment 
I praſeſs, 1 am not alone, but therein I ga 
along with ſame learned men, thit are dillds 
_ yently regarded hy different perſons. | "Tis need. | 
e dee . great. Thanx, ;thzat ſeem to fa- 
| your mY o 3 Ifhall only inſtance. in a few. 
Jus rx MARTYR, i in his ſearch after truth, 
| having before he embraced the Cbriſtian inſti- 
— ation, 1 T e 1 . 
trough different ſects o ſophers, | 
hat Were . 1 in 3 = : 
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| kind, in the bare exerciſe of theſe rational 


powers, had gone, or were able to go, towards 


diſcovering the being of God, the creation of man, 


the immortality of the ſoul, and a future fate re- 
wards and puniſhments : and with reſpect to all 
theſe articles, as I have obſerved in the courſe 
of the enquiry, he expreſly declares, that neither 


by nature nor by human wit. is it poſrble for man- 


kind to diſcover things ſo great and divine; but 
we - muſt know them from _ gift of revelation. 


; deriy'd from above 10 holy. men b. Euſebius 
maintains the ſame doctrinè through the whole 
of his evangelical preparation. From the quo. 


tations I 2 tranſcrib'd it appears, that M 1 
and Mr, Bayle are of the ſame 


opinion, 
And, +: he that thipksto pr ove, /ays Mr. Shuck- 


« ford ©, that the Sd ever did in fact by 
ec den know God, that any nation upon earth, 
« of any ſet of men, did from the principles 


of reaſon, only, without any aſſiſtance from 


revelation, find out the true nature, and the 


® true worſhip of the Deity, muſt find out 
_ < ſome hiſtory of the world, entirely different 


« from all the accounts which the preſent. ſa- 


« cred or prophane writers do give us, or his 
<< opinion mult appear to be a mere gueſs and 


e conjecture of what is barely poſſible, but 
3: what all hiſtory aſſures us was never 'real- 
_ « 'ly done in the world”. In general, ſays 
b. Calvin, e a divinity, aa ber We. 


> A Gree. Cohort. $8. Load B.v. * ae. 


ie ; 
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conclude, that whatever it be, it is to be ==" 4 
Ped. Bur here our underſtanding, or our rational 0 
powers fail us, ere one can come to diſcern, either (7 
who is God, or what is God, Goncipimus divini- >| 
tatem: Adaiude cum, quacungue eſt, colendam eſſe ra- 
| fiocinamur. Sed hic deficit ſenſus noſter, ante- 
quam afſequatur aut quis aut qualis fit Deus 4. 
And in another place, verum eft, ſays he, bunc 
mundum theatri inſtar eſſe, in quo nobis Dominus con- 
Hicuam glorie fie figuram exbibet. Nos tamen, 
 quum tale ſpectaculum nobis ante oculos patrat, cæcu- 
timus, non quia obſcura eft revelatio, ſed quia nos 
mente alienati ſumus : nec vuluntas tantum, ſed 
facultas etiam ad eam rem nos deficit. — 
in ſchola nature uni verſali proficiunt bomines, ut 
ſenſu aliquo divinitatis tanguntur; ſed qualis fi 
Deus ignorant; imo mom evaneſcunt in ſuis cgi. 
tionibus. La lur in tenebris lucet. — rl | 
pleatur illud, —— Neminem unquam, natura duce, - 


eouſque ofe progreſſum ut Deum cogneſeeret . Or 
2 opinion is Mr. Halyburton in his trea- 


tiſe againſt. deiſn . So that when one finds 


Qu. in Rom. i. 20. 95 works of creation. and prov 
"Id. Wm 1 e 27. dence do not afford ſufficient 
k My claiming an intereſt in — which a man 
Calvin upon this article leads conclude the 
me to reflect, that ſome people bei perfections of God: 
are pleaſed to alledge, that the whi is an opinion ably 
opinion I profeſs is held by the falſe in itſelf, and 2 
Socinians. But, without confi- ferent from that which N 
däering n explain d. For while I 
—— . avow, that from the w 
; Yo Erna 
ant, and others that are here may be unanſwerably demon- 
thought to be concerned, take ftrated (for which 1 
aon them to hold, that che have given a hint gry nf | 


— 
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himſelf among ſo much good company of diffe- 


rent characters, one may hope from every reader, 
to be favour d with ſome degree of attention. 


And let me have leave to take notice, that in 


my further explications, page 37, before the com- 
mittee for purity of dottrine, I have made it 
abundantly plain from the caſe of Dr. Jenbin; 
That moſt. learned men, who now ſeem to 


e oppoſe my opinion, would have certainly in 


« the courſe o * their ſtudies diſtinctly perceiv'd 
. and openly declared for it, had not their 


guments, and quoted 1 au- 
thors, whoſe excellent writings . 


the matter beyond queſtion) 
CO end to hold, that 
„ Wholly left to the 


— of their own rational 
powers, are not able of them- 
ſelves, without - foreign inftru- 


Ctions, to diſcover thoſe eyi- 
dences upon which the certain 
ty of that truth is founded. oy 


the ingenious Mr. Cre 
repreſents the Socinian o = 
in fo wague and looſe 
ner, chit the the opinion 1. as 
tain may likewiſe be included. 
8 But From that learned man's 


and all the objections 


he makes uſe of, it appears 
manifeſt, that he has only..in 


his eye chat L ae tha 
wherein it chat 
8 nat 7 eg my 
os no ſenſib 


the bein 2 8 
deity: (ſee his Traits de PEducat. 


. des Enfans, ſect 6. p. 371, &c. 
the other 


tom. 2.) and as ſor the 


opinion, wherein, as I appre- 
as n 


104 F byCat- 
vin, one ſhould think 2 Mr. 
Crouſax does rather elſewhere 
expreſly declare for it. 

Plus, ſays he, gu om Ante la 


nature, plus on ſe trouwve penetrs 
des lumieres qui en fortent, mieux 


auſſi on comprend la neceſſi on 


tort le genre humain des lumicres 


ine revelation, puifque Pexpe- 


rience de tant de fiectes oe 


voir que les hommes ne Jaweient, 
ou ne vouloient tirer de leur rai- 


- fon, que des infiruttions tres ime 


parfaites, & tres inſuffiſantes. 


On ſait qu on doit au ſecours de 
la revelation les lumitres mimes 


dont on eſt eclaire y ps la nature — 
E non ſeulement 
cauſe que nous tournons, & 5 


nous arritons nitre wut ſur des 


objets, I fur des confiderations 


nOus aurotent echaps, oz fur 
7 Iles nous n' aurions. fait que 


ce ee 1 elle deb mm 


core à toutes les Nee, gue 

nous an tirons,un dr 

qui les rem dune tous autre 
ace. Trait. du Beau, chap.. 
14. P. 412. tom. 1. 


attention 


at certitude 
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< attention been prevented or biaſſed by the 

« contrary opinion; in which we are train'd RN 

4 up from our youth in our common philoſo- 6 
** phy, and which appears very plauſible, =. : 8 

* moſt demonſtrably true in ſpeculation”. I  _ 

ay, I would therefore gladly hope, that every il 

ſincere lover of truth will carefully examine { 

into this important argument. 
InDEED the labour of the mind, or a cloſe 4 

intention of thought in the purfuit of hidden —l 

truth, is an exerciſe whereof moſt people are 1 

not extremely fond; ſuch are the diſpoſitions of 

the greater r part of the world, that in their ſe- 

veral different ſchemes of religion and morality, 

they chooſe to leave a few otbers to think for them, ö 

r content themſelves with ſubmitting to their | 4 

authority; frequently ſhifting from one ſcheme 1 

to another, as their on temper or prejudices 

may happen to alter, or as another man's au- 

thority may chance to prevail. And how 

ſhamefully mean muſt one reckon it, when men 

that ſet up for freedom of thought, for wit, 

and abſtracted reaſoning, do not ſee with their 

own eyes, but tute themſelves to authority 

and 1 3 —.— of an opinion, or a ſet ok 

22 les, which they have not themſelves im- 

1 y examined, ED RIS eel 

mediately perceive the naked truth and certainty ? 

Tis, > Aro not a little obvious, that perſons 

of all denominations, do come, in great num. 

bers, into this unmanly and diſhonourable proſti- 

WW, and betake themlehes to SE EIS 


wy — a .ũU—EU—üP — — — — 
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nature, and ſerve as an a 


bo much ii prevails ain 
philoſophers themſelves, 


| Prefetory: IsTzovvction. 13 
little. zeal and keenneſs, without the engagement 8 


of a rational conviction. 


T am far from thinking that all who profeſs 


themſelves Chriſtians are free from the reproach | 
of this imputation: I doubt not but a great 
many do believe the truth of the gofþel, while 


they never yet examined into the grounds of 
thelr faith; and I hope I may be allowed the 
fame freedom with reſpect to deiffs, akd own, 
J violently ſuſpect, that not a few of this cha- 
racter have embraced their religious ſentiments 
without examination, and muſt bear the ſhame 
of being led by authority in declaring againſt 


the truth of the (Hriſtiam inſtitutions, . Tis likely) 


ſome people will imagine, that chriftians are not A 
ſo much to be blamed for declaring themſelves 


in favour of their religion, before any previous 


enquiry: from their tender years they are edu- 
cated in the principles they profeſs, and as 

ſumption that our anceſtors will not willingly 
impoſe falſhoods on their poſterity, _—_ in ſome 
fort juſtify, -or excuſe the” dne human 
for peop les ſav⸗ 


w ſearch 


ing themſelves the tronble 2 92 


into the religious ſentiments of their forefathers, 


But for men to renounce the religion wheres 


in they have, ben bend, and to go! over to. 


| © Aﬀeer d en Naß rolls! 
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a new ſet of principles, without having firſt 


made a moſt accurate inquiſition into the nature 
and truth of things; ſeems to me to be a moſt 


unworthy piece of conduct, and to derive no 


little infamy upon every man, who thus hei- 
nouſly affronts common ſenſe and underſtanding; 
If it is the glory of a rational being, to perceive 
the truth of things, and to form his conduct 
upon it ; if only in this manner we can ſecure our 
honour and happineſs, what buſineſs have we 


with authority? Why f ſhould a name; however 


2 carry us away as a moſt convin 

In any matter under debate, we 
t not, ſays Czcero h; to confider 3 
but the force of .reaſon and argument. And, he 

very well obſerves, that the authority of thoſe 


dal pretend to teach, is 4 diſadvantage to thoſe . 


who incline. to learn; "for. theſe: neglefting to in- 


rerpoſe their own. judgment, th 
true which they find is pro. 


4 of by thoſe whom 
man of ſenſe CON- 


n Ones pity.c can't but be moved at 
the folly of thoſe men, who imagine, tis ſuſfi- 


idence of the truth of any point of do- 


| Erine, when they ſimply n rr roa) 
I bimfel If ſaid it, or religiouſly ſwear (ravra 72 
ven NH TON ATTON) by hemfelf it is 


Nei we to manage our religious + 
7 i OM their are 


pond at N Door Ub. 1. 
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in civil courts, where the pleaders have not fo 


much in view the diſcovery of truth, as carry- 
ing their cauſe, or gaining the victory, we might 


then ſet up upon the. foot of authority, BI 
declare for opinions as names may appear great 
and bulky in our imagination. But where we 
honeſtly intend to ſearch out, and embrac 
truth, of what conſequence is a name or many. 


names in our enquiries and reaſoning? Has not 
truth very often been over- powered by the joint 


verdict of many: falſe witneſſes, and thoſe too 


that ſeem to be nen * 2 Polus endeavour d 


to maintain the a Socrates by 


| force of authority; but how. nobly does this 
great man aſſert the dignity of his nature on 
this occaſion?  ** I know, ſays hel, you-ean tad 
© witneſſes. againſt me, that will. concur-with 
<« you in condemning what I ſay, and in main= 


„ne "oak +808 alias. But I, a ſingle 


man, do by no means concur Witti you; for 
'«, you do not force me by frength of reaſons : 


«© but producing many falſe witneſſes 


«. me, you attempt to-cof-me-our of g pen, 

_ <. to rob me of truth. For my part, if I do not 

Ki "engage you. yourſelf, a ſingle; witneſs, to con- 
the euth of what gore T ſhall think, 5 


cc that noth 


. in Gorg., Aux. e 1 0 Prg72:s A. 
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et ever. Thus Socrates gloriouſiy declares for 


m nene ſearch into the nature of things, 


in he only ſtandard whereby one can judge of 
the truth of an argument . And one ſhould 
think that of all men living a  freethinker acts 
moſt out of character,; whe” in any inſtance 
he ſuffers himſelf to be led by authority, or 


eſpouſes a ſide before he has made a e 


ſcrutiny. Happy would it be for mankind, could 
thoſe who pretend to reaſoning be prevail d on; 
to follow this ſober and honeſt courſe of judg- 
ing in matters of religion, and never ts declare 


themſelves of any fide, till they ſhall find ſuffi- 
cient reaſons to induce them, and'that they can- 


not but yield to the truth and reality of things. 


If this eonduct ſhould happen to fail of bring- 
ing us to agree in the fame ſentiments, it would, 


| at leaſt; Eiijage us to bear with one another, 


and notwithſtanding our dif opinions, Rilf 


to maintain brotherly love and Sky, With⸗ 
out — 4 N of een Nee 

Or all — attempts 
to Uiſeredit the trath of the Chriſtian revelation, 
7 RT that which ſeems to be the 
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gain the greateſt ground, is the argument that 
pretends to prove the ſufficiency of human reaſon 
70 buman happineſs, and to all the ends and pur- 
: on of religion. If God never intended man- 


« kind ſhould at any time be without religion, 
or have falſe religions; and there be but one 


< true religion, which all have been ever bound 
<< to believe and profeſs, I can't ſee any betero- 
Ay in affirming, that the means to effect 
this end of infinite wiſdom, muſt be as uni- 

« verſal and extenſive. as the end. itſelf, or that 


all men, at all times, muſt have bad faffi- 


cient means to diſcover, whatever God de- 
* ſign'd they ſhould know and practiſe, I do 
not mean 4 this, that all ſhould. have equal 
knowledge, but that all ſhould have what is 
+ ſufficient for the circumſtances. they are in. 
. — And as I think it my duty never to diſ nn 
my religious ſentiments, ſo I freely declare 
that the w/e of thoſe faculties, by which men 5 
are diſtinguiſh'd from brutes, is the only means 


they have to diſcern whether there is a God; 


and whether he concerns himſelf with hu- 


man affairs, or has given them any laws, 


and what | thoſe laws are? And as men have 
no other faculties: to judge with, ſo their 
uſing theſe after the beſt manner they can, 
muſt. anſwer. the end for which God. gave 


them, and juſtify their conduct: for if God 


will j dge mankind as they are accountable, 


that is, as they are rational, he's Jucde 
SC bold e 
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e them to know, believe, profels, and practiſe, 


ce and hath given them no other means for this 
«© but the uſe 6f reaſon; reaſon, human rea- 


0 ſon muſt then be the means; for as God has 


« made us rational creatures, and reaſon tells 


« us that 'tis his will, that we act up to the 


« dignity of our natures; fo tis reaſon muſt. 
« tell when we do fo. What God requires 
<« us to know, believe, profeſs, and practiſe, 
«© muſt be in itſelf As: reaſonable ſervice ; but 
* whether what is offered to us as ſuch be really 
« fo, tis by reaſon alone we muſt judge ; as the 
« eye is the ſole judge of what is viſible, the 
<«</ car of what is audible, ſo reaſon of what is 
l * reaſonable. - If then reaſon was given men to 


them to the knowledge of God's will, 
4 . muſt be ſufficient to produce its intend- 


<« ed effect, and can never bring men to take 
« that for his will, which he deſigned they, 
«© by uſing their realon, ſhould Wi as con- 


1e trary to it. 


1 2 dend to fappoſe; that men; 

te tho” they liv'd ever ſo impiouſly and immo 
4e rally, could do nothing which God has for- = 
4 hid them, or if ever fo piouſly and virtu- 
4 ouſly could. not do any thing God has com- 

: jar oy them; muſt there not have always 
4 been an univerſal law ſo fully promulgated to 
. mankind, that they could have . plea 
« from their ignorance not e by it? 


E « and conſequently, a0t 


— 


a 


make of their reaſon. And if God defign'd 
4c that all mankind ſhould know, what he wills - 


6 « founded . 


— 
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tr founded on the nature of things, and the re- 
* lation they ſtand in to God and one another, 
dc viſible at all times to all mn could 5 
* make it thus univerſally p promulgated. But 
* further to illuſtrate this matter, can it be 
<« imagin'd, that if God has been ſo good to all 
other animals, as to give them, not in one 
* country only, but in all places whatioever, : 
< ſufficient means to act for their own 
6 tion, that he has had leſs kindneſs for the imm 
4 fal fouls of thoſe made after his owr image, 
and has not given them at one time, as well 
* as another, and at one place, as well as an- 
< other, ſufficient means to provide for their 
e eternal happineſs? Or can it be fu = 
5. infinitely good and gracious being, which 
** gives men notice by their ſenſes What t does 
good or hurt to their bodies, 1 
1 regard for their immortal parts, and has not 
'« OP Ws at all times by the light of the 
5 anding, ſufficient means to —— | 
« what makes for the good of their ſouls, but 
has neceſſitated them, or any of them, to 
© continue from age 0 ee t e ve _ 5 
cc nHorance or error? 6 es | 
_ _ TaxsE are ſpeculations that ſeem © 
plaufible; and when a man of a lively wit s : 
forth at the ſame time the bzgotry and fapers - 
ffition, which alas! in all ages have too much 
Pr IE Cbriſtians; and deſcribes. * 
reli out ane chat W in "Nr | 


— Un the Creation, cb. ps 5. 
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__ <hriſtian world, one while about myſteries, and 
another while about very tries; and repreſents 
the tage and fury wherewith they have been 
obſtinately managed, amidſt all the diſmal ef- 
fects of violence and perſecution, pouring in 
upon mankind confuſion, miſery and deſtruction, 


— r e II — - 


£1 
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Fog, 
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in open violation of the eternal laws of univer- 


| fal love and righteouſneſs, that are of infinitely 
greater conſequence to rational beings, than the 


knowledge of all myſteries v whatſoever ; tis no 


great wonder that people who are bn led 
| away by fair appearances, do immediately con- 
ceive a prejudice at the Chriſtian inſtitution, and 


declare in favour of the light of nature; giv- 
ing out, the world needs no revelation. But 1 


Would fain hope I may have the good f 


to prevail with ſome of theſe gentlemen, to ay 


aſide prejudice and all regard to authority, and 
to go along with me in an impartial examination 
of this argument. Tis impoſſible, that the au- 

' thor of this opinion could ever have formed a 
wiſh, that mankind would come blindy into 
Bis ſentiments, without being led by the evi- 
dence of things. And why ſhould we proſtitute 
ourſelves to a man's atithority, wha: auld 
heartily depiſe us for the mean unmanly com- 


ce? Let us: therefore exert our rational fa- 


— and have the reſolution to ſearch after 
truth ourſelves, that we may ſee it with our 
85 e the N 8 wx 
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imbracing it by itſelf a. I confeſs I am a Chri- 
tian, and may be thought a party concerned, | 
and therefore not ſo fit a perſon to lead in this 
- enquiry : but as I have already publiſh'd to the 
world the reaſons of my faith, fo, I hope, 1 
have not yet forfeited my title to ingenuity, an 
the character I could wiſh to bear, a lover of 
truth, how much ſoever it may expoſe one to 
the angry paſſions of other people. And if I 


may judge from the fate of my oration de vani- 


divines and philoſophers. But be that as it will, 


I fay, I preſume to flatter myſelf, that the can- 
did reader, of what denomination ſoever, will 


regard no character on either fide of the que- 


tion, but fincerely follow the: Hasen n Jad 


down by Socrates ; by no means, ſays he *, con- 


fader who ſays it; but whether the ting faid * 


true or falſe. 


As I have already hinted, the argument I 

propoſe to examine, is given out in a late book, 

entitled, Chriſtianity as old as the creation, Where 
in the author maintains, that As mankind 
< can be bound to no religion, but to the reli- 
« gion of nature, which is the great and the only 
«< means of buman -happineſs ; ſo all men are 
*" © fully able of anette Wichaut the alll- | 


a MY Ai 3 cer aa * Pas e Clem. | 
ie ri THY Ke zrri clAnfecas, Alex „ gy p. 754. C. 


y perm Week Tv GvTWs dre en n Plat. 1 in Charmid P- 161 C. 
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= 


tate luminis nature, I am afraid that the fol- 


lowing argument will gain me but a very mo- 
derate ſhare in the kind affections of ſome 


Prefatory "or RODVCTION, 
5, « PW of foreign inſtruction, to diſcover all 


<< thoſe articles of natural religion, that are 


« neceſſary to their happineſs; ſince they = 
ge clearly unde in the 3 of things, and 


e lye obvious to the meaneſt capacity: nor can 
le a wiſe and good God impoſe on mankind any 


thing relating to religion, that is not diſcover- 


F able by the human mind, or that is not im- 


«© mediately founded in the nature of things. 


80 that if a ſcheme of religion ſhould be 
ec offered to the world, wherein there are con- 


* tained religious articles of faith, or manners, 
* that lye beyond human diſcovery, or have 
4 no immediate foundation in nature, but are 

<« poſitive inflitatians, ing on will and 


0 authority; ſuch a ſyſtem of things can never 


t be admitted as a divine revelation”. This, 
Ky app rehenſion, is the grand argument 

tain'd by the author I have in view, where- 
AE es. <omantivns: and from whence 


| he would conclude, that the Chriſtian religion, 


which contains articles beyond human diſcovery, 
and enjoyns Poſitive inſtitutions, could not pol- 


Abiy have from God. 


by I suPPosE it appears fm the hls x 1 — 


given above, concerning the plau/ibihty of this 
hich repreſents mankind as fully able 


'of themſtlves to diſcover, the whole compaſs of 


1 Bing to promote their eternal 


1 ſay, f thoſe hints 1 it appears, that tl au- | 
4 of this pi 


1 has on into 1 Peres 
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prove extremely agreeable to. every contempla- 
tive mind. All along in his book, this author 
ſeems to ſet before us the moral perfections of 
the — and the natural — 4 of 9 
in great harmony conſpiring together to 
Gowns: the — 8 18 3 kind; 
and who can attend to ſuch a proſpect without 
being highly delighted? But, I would beg to be 
informed, what is the nature of this delight» 
ful proſpect, that is here afforded me? Is it only 
a curious ſpeculation, a beautiful ſcheme of things, 
no where to be found but in the amuſements 
of a recluſe philoſopher? Or when we look 
into human nature, and ſearch about as in the 
world, do we find- every article anſwered | 
in fab, and fully verified in reality? If it is poſſi- 
ble to inform ourſelves about the nature and 
ſtate of things by a courſe of experiments, or 
from particular facts really exiſting; one ſhould 
think it as abſurd as it is dangerous, to go about 


to determine ae aun and ſtate of thaw by 


mere ſpeculation *. 


Do but reflect upon the ſpeculations of phi. 


| loſophers concerning the. formation of che uni- 


* 


„. harm * 1 e 


entre les principes de la religion, 
ee que nous pardit fimplemont pro- 


pre d les affermir, ni  rechercher 
la maniere dont nous ttablirons, 


A cela dependott de nous, & la 
que metaphyſique, qui ae prouvent 


maniere dont il nous le 
Dieu auroit du Pittablir 3 mais 
nous devons confiderer les thaſes 
en „ ws" font 


1 


8 ce gue Die Pr as 
lieu de regler les faits ſur et quit 
nous ſemble que Dieu a du wauterr, 


Les libertins, qui voyent que pour 
foutenir Ia liberti de la religion, 


on a fait de longs raiſonngmens do. 


Jouvent rien, prennent octaſion ds 
traiter toutes let preuves: 1455 


13 
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verſe, and in accounting for the phenomena in 
they are indeed, ſome of them, abun- 


dantly ingenious, and ſeem wonderfully amu- 


fing. - But how vain, and fanciful do they ap- 
pear, how very romantick, ſince the world be- 


came ſenſible of the folly of forming hypotheſes 


at random, and were taught to judge of things 
by experiments, and to build their ſpeculations 
upon real facts and obſervations*? And as na- 
tural philoſophy was little better than all over 
fable and romance, white people indulged them- 
ſelves in mere ſpeculation ; ſo moral philoſophy 


l ſpeculationum ſuarum infinitum. © Toomit, ſays Mr. 


zentum deſumunt ab Hypo- 
 theſibus, etiamſi deinde ſecum- 
leges mechanicas accuratiſſi- 
me procedant ; fabulam quidem 


dum 


elegantem forte & venuſam, fa- 
bulam tamen concinnare dicendi 


funt.——— Ad veram pbilaſaphiam 


pertinet rerum naturas ex caufis 


vere exiftentibus derivare : eas 
vero leges queerere quibus voluit 
fummus opifex hunc mundi pul- 


cberrimum ordinem flabilire ; non 


cas quibus petuit, fi ita viſum 
fag: Ge in Pref. ad Newt. 


leſs a man than Mr. Leibnitz, 
who from thence goes about to 


n 


Leibnitx, many other argu- 


ments againſt a vacuum and 


«© atoms, I ſhall here mention 


* thoſe which I ground upon 


„ God's perfection, and 10 


che neceſſity a. ſufficient rea- 
4% fon. I lay it down as a prin- 
8 4 that every perfection, 

uch God could impart to 
© things without derogating 


«© from their other perfections, 
has actually been imparted 


* to them. Now, let us fancy 


* a face wholly empiy, God 
x66; have placed ſome mat- 
A ter in it, without deropatin 


in any reſpe&t from all 0 


making ther things : therefore he 

_ & hath actually placed ſome 
<< matter in that ſpace : there- 

fore, there is no ſpacewholly 
* - . therefore all is » 

9 | argument es 

that there is no 3 


4 ſame 
* but what is ſubdivided, Ec. 


Leib. and Claris Letters, p.117. 
7 has 
5 - 


2 
f 


has Si ſuffer'd * the hw fanciful hiker 
among mankind : it requires no great acquain- 
tance with Na de natural or reveal d, to be 
able to ſhew, that the lations of men con- 

cerning the perfections of God, as they conceive 


0 hs employ d about mankind, are not 


only various and different, but attended a con- 


ſequences not a little hurtful and e N e 


Every man of reflection, that knows any 
of the world, muſt — obferv'd thus much in 


many inſtances. And therefore, I muſt ſtill fay, 


if by any means we can have acoeſs to explain 


the nature and ſtate of things, by enquiring in- 
to the things themſelves, and narrowly oblery+ 


ing their real powers and ations ; this cer- 
tainly is the method we ought to follow, as by 


far fafer and more rational, than firſt to form 
an hypotheſis or ſcheme in our minds, and then 


give out things as we approhend they muſt an- g 


ſwer our ſpeculations v. 
I PRESUME it is obvious, chat the Er T 


chor of Chriſtianity as old as the creation, does not 
ents, real facts and | 


pretend to ſhew by 
obſervations, that mankind without fup 


revelation are actually n the Knowledge 


Feat vers nobis modus tra- 
dendi unus & ſimplex, ut homi- 
nes ad ipſa particularia, & eorum 
feries & ordines adducamus ; & 
ut illi rurſus imperent fibi abue- 


ronem notionum, & cum-rebus 


. lib. 1. aphor. 36. Dans 
une infiaits Totcafions rien ne . 
" 3 gue ct raiſon- 


. conſueſcere incipiant. Noy. 


nement : Dieu a fait la chaſes en 
ordre, donc il les a fait telles que 


je me plais & les imaginer: on 


 Trowvera fourtant, fi on penſi 


bien, que c'eft la le principe d une 
infonits. de 3 7 debite 
tres. ſerieuſement, &c. Cxouſ- 


* 
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of natural religion, in all its eſſential articles ne- 
to human happineſs; or that mankind 
have in truth and reality ſufficient powers and 
abilities, of themſelves to make the diſcovery. 
Perhaps ſomething of this nature is propoſed to 

be done in his net 2 wherein he is to 

ew, that all mankind, Fes, Gentiles, Mabo- 
c metans, &c. agree, in owning the ſufficiency 
. of the law of nature, to make men  accepta- 
te ble to God ”. Mean while, every man who 
has read his book will acknowledge , he as yet 
only raiſes his ſpeculations to e the di- 


. vine nature; and apprehending ſuch particular 


perſedtions in God, which he conceives muſt 


operate upon mankind, in deriving 


to 7 5 ſuch particular favours and bleſſings; 
from hence, without ſcruple, he pronounces 
that mankind are certainly in poſſeſſion of ſuf- 
ficient powers and abilities, to diſcover and under- 
ſtand the religion of nature: but, as an in- 
genious author obſerves, aoby climb up into heaven 
to enquire whether man has two eyes or one — 
whether they are placed behind or before? I ap- 
wee _ perſon, whether the only 
Lure, certain, and rational way of coming to 
underſtand the particular powers inherent to 
human nature, is not to look narrowly into 
human nature itſelf, and carefully to obſerve 


e it has produc'd ? 
Stet * 5 
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particular purpoſes, may well enough ſerve an 
hypotheſis of our own framing: but if, upon 
ſtrict examination, we ſhall find that truth and 
Fal, as they appear in things themſelves, go 
directly croſs to our ſpeculations; what will our 
ſtrong aſſertions. then ſignify, or all the beauty 
of our plauſible arguments? I am afraid that 
this ſort of conduct is liable to ſome ſevere 
reflections, and that it may be call'd a go 
beyond our reach, and preſcribing to a bei BS 
infinite perfections ; nor am I without eye that 
 fa#ts and es thus running counter to 
one another, may have a bad influence upon man- 
kind, and in ſome inſtances, produce 22 
MAkuſt not the proſpect of ſuch danger put 
1 every ſober man upon his Sar make 
him 3 wary in forming ſp ulations con- 
the perfections of God, as they may 
are to affect or influence the nature of 


1 
o 7 
1 
8 


| beings, in any particular inſtances, where- | 

| E. we have acceſs to know the truth and 
4 certainty, from real facts and 2 © Inc | | 
1 « think it, /zys Mr. Locke, a ll 
4 « ment to fay, the infinitely vi Gag God Ts | 


* made it ſo, Fey therefore it is beſt. But it 
« ſeems to me à little too much confidence of. our 
« own wiſdom, to ſay I think it beſt; and there- 


0 . — IL, 
er ... 


« fore God has made it (o And in the mat- 9 
ter in hand, it will be in vain to argue | 
4 that e oe If er- ” f 
= „vide Halybure Nato- cap. v. 2: . 105 1 
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What the judicious Mr. Hooker obſerves in ano- 


ther caſe, by a little variation, may here very fitly 

be apply'd. d. 0 As for thoſe marvellous diſcourſes, 

hereby people, ſays he, adventure to argue, 

e that God muſt needs have done the muff 
I 


« which they imagine was to be done; 
3 J have often wondered at their ex- 


te ceeding boldneſs herein: when the queſtion 


« is, Whether God has endrwed mankind (as 
ce they affirm he hath) with a capacity of them- 


ce felves to find out the eſſential 1 77 natural 


« religion; Why take they that other, both 


. reſumptuous and ſuperfluous labour, to prove 


ſhould have done it; there being no way 


{in this ae to prove the deed. of God, fav- | 


cc ing only by producing that evidence wherein 
dt he hath done it? But if there be no ſach 


« thing apparent in fact or experience, they do 


«© as if one ſhould demand a legacy by force and 
« virtue of ſome written teſtament, WIE: 
| F he plead- 
1 55 1 
cc arguments ve or good will , which 
e ahways the teſtator bore him, imagining, that 


ac theſe or the like proofs will convict a teſta- 
e ment to have that in it, 3 
e dcn no where by reading ind. | 


-*Tis in a courſe of repeated e: nts Care- 
fully made, that one may NN 


din knowledge in 445 of natural philoſo-— 
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| men do now fafely venture to eſtabliſh common 
laws or rules for determining the force, and ex- 


plaining the operations of inanimate bodies. And 
will it not prove our fafeſt way to follow the 
fame courſe, in matters that concern moral phi- 
loſophy; and from facts and experiments to 


endeavour to determine, what one may call the 


religious powers and abilities of intelligent beings ? 
T cannot but reſt aſſured, that every conſiderate 
man will freely own this method is air and ra- 
tional. I confeſs, if in any conſiderable inſtances, 
we ſhall happen to find human nature extremely 
weak or inſufficient, quite unequal to what we 

apprehend it ſhould be adapted ; we may then 
come to be involved in ſome very great diffi- 
culties, how to explain the perfections and pro- 
vidence of God; and that men are accounta- 
ble for their actions. But for my part, I al- 
ways chuſe to leave thoſe things among the 
many myſteries," that every where, and in every 


ſcheme, occur to'me, without my being able to 


unravel them; well knowing; as Theodoret ex- 
preſſes it 7, that the ocean of God's wiſdom and 
providence is unnavigable to poor mortals; where- 


in preſumptuous men --ventire- and Gidte : 
ſhipwreck. - "7 An: e ee, 


the offering any ſpeculation that: includes facts, 
= infen . _ Xilit 8 h in fearch- 
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ing are not to be found, and to my full con- 


viction have no truth or reality. In all this, 


I would fain think, I have the approbation of 


the impartial reader. «© Whatſoever, ſays a very 
: r. adden writer, is ſpoken of God, or things 
ppeartaining to God, otherwiſe than as | 
cc the truth is, though it ſeem an honour, it is 
2 an . Wherefore in matters Which 
ec e actions of God, the moſt duti- 
ful way on our part, is to ſearch what God 
e hath done, and with meekneſs to admire 
« that, rather than to diſpute what he in con- 

„ graity of A e e Wer we 
« who, and where we are, we And 
25 therefore needful it is, e in fach 
«© cafes be controuled, and our diſputes eaten 
© back with thoſe demands of the bleſſed apo- 
« ſtle, how wnſearchable are his judgments, and 
e bis Ways ng out? Who hath known the 
& mind of the Lord, or who was his counſellor a? 
80 r aa 


human nature from facts, and experiments 
found among mankind, than from: any forouls- 


tian concerning the perfections and providence 


of God; «1 thal here enquire; with all the 
" exaRnck Lon, ind human nature, and con- 
« fider thoſe facts that may ſhew us the ex- 


te tent of human knowledge with — to 


< matters of religion, or how far 


Hocker Ecclefiall, Polit, © Id. ibid, B. III. 9 
B. II. ſub. fin, | | 


8 


it much 'ſafer and fairer, to 
Sous powers and abilities of | 
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« ſeem able to go of themſelves, without reve- 
ce lation and all foreign affiſtance, in diſcover- 
e ing the religion of nature: from whence we 
«© may come to judge, whether human reaſon, 
. any power or faculty inherent in our na- 
« ture, is ſufficient by itſelf to the great pur- 
« poſes of religion and happineſs: an whether 
e the Chriſtzan inſtitution is therefore an impoſture, 
« becauſe it contains articles not difoovertle by 
*«« the human mind.” And when we ſhall have 
come thus far, perhaps it may be found needleſs 
to confider our author's opinion concerning - "23 
tive precepts or inſtitutions ; and to ſhew that a 
religion, which enjoins ſuch precepts, cannot 
thereby forfeit its pretenſions to divinity, . But 
before we begin, we muſt have leave to explain 
ſome things which may ſerve to bring us Wo 
main e with e adyant ies, - 
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. 1 The NECESSITY. | 
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| Natural + religion is þ called, becdiuſe it is 
in the nature of things. I is briefly ex 
* declar d to be eternal and immutable, 


of « all 7 Peace and bn 
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+ 


with reſpect 

= to infer, at leaſt, a 
y be found ignorant of the great principles 

or be de articles of natural . 2. and not 
capable of themſelves to diſcover them; ſo that 
one may think, is not this quite inconſiſtent 
«© with the very terms made uſe of in the ar- 
| _—_ Do we not ſpeak of natural reli- 
tradiction to reveal d religion; and 

5 the former, a religion Which all 


come to the know- 
Fs gh. inſtruction 


-affix to - he term 
chat the following enquiry 


„and wholly trifling. 


ces naturally find out and 


of REVELATION. 23 
conſidering the religion of nature as diſcovera- 
ble by mankind left to themſelves, will ng 
- ſtand that we here ſpeak of natural religion, as 
a religion which is founded in the nature of 
things, their ſeveral properties and relations; 
and that only on this account, we here call it 
natural. And thus far methinks I M 
indulg d, when other le, who ſpeak o 

= 1 the laus f na- 
2 our hearts, do yet ſeem to fay, that 
 mankin not. naturally or of 1 

| e to diſcover them. Of this opinie | 
ap learnec Dr. Jeremy 2 yp 


b bDa#.Dubitant. B. II. chap i. . the heart, Kc. A if the 
5 "YA 2355 258. The common of nature conſiſted of a 
opinion that the laws of nature — number of propoſi- 
are originally engraver in Bu- tions, that were imprinted 

ma minds, and that —.— upon the minds of men, and 
do from hence naturally come concreatad with their under- 


to the knowledge of them, with: << ſtandings; by ning to, 
8 "out having of farei oa — upon which, 
were 


_ ple, who bare e to 20 governcthein marataſticns. | 
examine and condemn my ora- < Perhaps this may be true, 
tio, to expreſs themſelves very God (ably 2 
unhandſomely againſt me. So * 

that I muſt here beg leave to re- 
+ commend to their conſideration, ** 


E. reſlections of Pr. Parker «. 


; "© Ag to the ſufficiency, n | 
« this learned man, of the pub- © t 


© beenobſcured y nothing mare ©. {6 
ex * than that it bas alwa 8 been N : 
5 8 deſcribed, and diſeourſed of in ** tai 
3 metapharical and allufive ex- bt” 
vp . ſuch as, paving 
2 EY ++ : 


n 
kind, 


tural, air becauſe it Tom 


«© 1 
«*" dence of reaſon : and this 


amounts to no more than 
all the idle and provacions 


i pretences of Enthu/raſm; and 


«-whatſoever ſome men affirm, 


Dor fancy: to be written 


<< their hearts, muſt immediate- 
ly paſs an obligation upon all 
, mens actions, and the finger * 
« of God may be as wildly * 
<< pleaded in all caſes that are 
% not to be accounted for by 


8 ciples of natural rea- 
Xs . prive conſcience, as the 
«<.:fpirit of God has been. But 
4 tho” that influences the minds 
„ of men with ſecret. and un- 
, diſcernible impreſſions, yet it 
«© muſt not be made uſe of to 
<< warrantthe lawfulneſs of any 


* undertaking ; but that muſt be 
decided by the common and 
* ayowed rules of virtue and 
religion; becauſe it is certain 
« that the fpirit of God always | 
and ſolemnities of enacting 
ire laws, that were always wont 
* that by them we © mull Fans to be declared and publiſhd 

55 | * to the ſubject, by writing or 


ats according to their in- 


tendment 


and not 
ves to. be deter- 


4 of 3 5 * 
46 fer 

+4 bind in 
. See wil aber or juſti- 
„ Cn he 


* other principle; other 

eee 
<< rule of moral actions 
And thus: too, may men 
4 chat are bold and confident 


3 evi- 


* the law of nature, by the 


„Whether voice within, the book of 


y are or are not acted 


To Pe Nrexssiv 


nn 
being — to bear the name na- 


n obvious to the 


chat they have a 124 
or fancy to, without being 
bound to give any proof of 

s 1s reaſonableneſs, or account 
of its obligation. It is no 
© more but calling it the law 
written in their hearts, and 
then it muſt, right or wrong, 
paſs for the univerſal law of 
mankind: ſo that after this 
rate, there will remain no 
certain method whereby we 
may diſcern mens own fan- 


< cies, Prejudic.es, and incli- 
nations, from the true di- 
* Gates of right reaſon, and 


< the natural grounds of yo. 
«© and evil. | 
And therefore theſe phraſes 

oo . not to * taken in exact 
ropriety o but on- 

40 ly 5 A way 
of expreſſion ;- and ſo they 
% were intended by thoſe that 
* firſt uſed * that only 
* alluded to the known cuſtoms 


„ proclamation ; ard in alluſion 
to this they came to deſcribe 


conſcience, the tables of the 


*© heart, c, becauſe the laws 
"ee of nature are as certainly de- 
5 ne. clared reaſonable, and obli- 
_* gatory by the ſtate of nature, 


« as if they had been written 


a: of a. gpeil our minds by the ages 


. * 


obſervation : 


wy t | of Reveianion, 3 
| obſervation of human minds deſtitute” of all fo- 

reign inſtruction, which is the ropoſe 
to be diſcuſſed ; but becauſe it 1s dean in the 
nature f things: I ſhall here make ſome re- 
flections, that may ſerve to explain, what ſort of 


| inftitution this religion of nature is, to Which 


human powers, if we ate capable of male 
a ſucceſsful enquiry 


ſerch it-out and diſcern 1 18. . . 9 * 


As for natural 3 nale 1 it = 4 | 


* owe to > God; and which--we 5 2 


6 ferve thirds our fellow men, from à regard 


55 0 ; and with a a of thereby. ap- 


n has 1811 Hir. fit © ig 


: 9 e IC . that chi 'irb of the law, 
«© audible - voice to our con- « . Imports innate ideas, or mate 


« ſciences Park. Demonft. of. . Adu knowledge, which Mr. 


the Jaw of nature; $ 2. To this * Locks hath been at ſo much 
let me add the {FH of an PE 3-5-0 to diſprove, with what 
* oe: at 


author whoſe aui, I hope, © ſucceſs, I Enquire not 


(ine een mult not pretend . . But whittever- thete” 


to do all) will haye ſome weight << is as to chis, neither the aps- 
with hole. pe ſon Lo ha 


5 


l 


The gte, fue pour we, He, Relig 
es, Jags e pious Natural "Rel, 
- 3 Prof Halyburton, ent, g. chap | jc 
. Alf of them, do by nature bee The th 
* things, - hl a the material _ ſeems nfm nm 
part of "thoſe duties, Which that induces 
© the law 9 of nature enjoins ; : hend he ] Re” 15 


« which news che Work of the - truths? or 


« ad, or ſome pattofit atleaſt; Printed on the 5 of, wen. Sh 
"of be written in their hearts, La Fre or art 1 chap. v. 56. 


. flüce they do ſome things "# P38 
* enjoins. "7" nor chin chap oats, 


. 


. eng " "I © "0 — 


in ſuch matters, muſt be 
rtioned and adapted, 1 as to enable us to 


in Cor Alis ſcope, nor Fords Ir 
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r ourſelves to his favour.” ve 
Pr it is, we can never come to Si know- 
| ledge of thoſe. particular duties, which the na- 
ture and relations of things preſcribe to us, un- 
leſs we ſufficiently underſtand the particular 

and perfections in thoſe things; what 
influence they really have upon each other, or 
what effects they will certainly produce, when 
they are, as it were, apply'd to one another. 
$0 that fince God and mam are two things, the 
beings, or exiſtences, from whoſe different and 
ſeveral natures, properties, and perfections, when 
compared and applyed to one another, there ariſe 
the duties of natural religion; before one can 
attain to the antes of ſuch duties, one 
muſt neceſſarily know the nature of God, and 
che nature of man, and what influence. and 
effects, the mutual application of theſe natures, 
in their diſtinct and ſeveral powers and pro- 


ur will certainly have. The author * 
anity as old as the creation EA og onſ 

KGmecaccount of mins. 

By natural religion I tand, ſays be, 


e eee ee eee eee G n 
we * of- thoſe duties, which | 


Fee 1 in to N ane 

« fellow.creatures;: ſo that the religion of na- 
<rtare takes/in every thing that is founde 
« the reaſon and nature of We And, 
—_— rt, 4 1 8 . 


can be no natural religion ant 
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if we conſider what our reaſon will inform 
e us of the nature of our great creator and 


governor, we can't fail of knowing our 
ce 1 rows for, as Dr. Scott juſtly obſerves, 2 yore 


CC will ſerve the great king of the: world in uch 


© ways as are pleafing us. acceptable unto . | 
: you muſt ſtudy his nature, and inform 
e ſehves which way his infinite per fectiunt incline, 
e that you may know how to comport” yourſe 
«towards him, and to render him fuch ſervices" 
« 4g are agreeable to: his nature; fon there is 


„ no rule in the world; but only that of his na. 


ce ture, by which you cum cory ne read 
5 will pleaſe him. So that in all our 

„ what ts pleaſing" to God, our laft appeal mit 

e be to his nature, which is the great . 


1665 of good and evil, by which" wwe are to meaſure 


« what is pleafing' and difpleaſmg" io bim. If 
« then, with this judicious author, JR 5 
<« that we are to meaſure What is f ple: ling and 
« diſpleaſing to God, 
M0; of religion) from what our reaſon t each n 
<« cerning his nature, you allow — 
K We are therefore fully agreed, there. 
"Tr Kind with- 


out our having the /þ of the Anu 


of God, 40 his being pere ben N Aller 
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2 ET ER the human mind, without foreign = 
e is able — thus much, will 
erec 1 . 
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will reward apdpanith, us, every — 
heart and . — of life, 


— the, — —.— and when ſuch 


ture of God, and of man, as is 8 to 

aa eee, e the gra ehe. L 
W — 3 Cad. nn” whom, 1 
is none other, is a pure mind or ſpirit, every 
where preſent, almighty, omniſcient, infinitely 
wiſe and geod; that he is the creator, the 


ae 8 * 


| . gd - governor of the . univerſe, in 


le and in all its parts; that he i the 
ſovereign. judge of all his rational cr d 


ing to his qualities, dee ; 


p —ů I Os: 
„Tussz ate —— 3 we Ae 


hn rot ae e — —— 
which, wren. 171 or, exerted towards the 


221 263 falle * i iS 
: . 9 40+ ; : | 

mon nature; e Know, that the, fecal | in 
dividuals of this nature have — and 5 
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govern and determine all the motions of 


| Slept ſo that guided' by theſe- principles; we 
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actions of our mind, that correſpond, when ap- 


plied to our fellow men, with their common 
powers and faculties, and that contribute to their 
improvement and ha ppineſs, are love, meebneſs, 


L 9 , pity, faith, 1 .— 'beneficence, and ſuch 


affections, as inſpire our ſouls with 
thoughts and purpoſes of other people 80 unde 


peace, and proſperity. I ſay, 


Tuxsx are the affections of one's mind, that 
correſpond to human nature in the ſeveral in- 
dividuals of our ſpecies; and being the inward 
ſprings of our outward actions, they cannot but 


body, towards the ſervice and intereſt of 


devoted to the 


become in all reſpects ſinoerely 
d. And when our 


common happineſs of mat 


minds and bodies are thus compoſed and employed 5 


in beneficent affections, and the external actions 
that flow from them, imparting happineſ ta 
our fellow creatures, with a view: 3 5 
proving nkhees to the favour” of C God, our 
e par nat are likens cated the —_ of; na 
_ 8 and 


— 


4 . Nresserrv e 
e ene f Geerd vice; | 
Wr 2 "it an ſu Go vernou 4 
of 5 and —— ard 8 5 > hy 2 — 
I authority; that he is to bring them to judgment 

bereafter,” when without reſpect of ee he 
will reward or puniſh us, Ording as * 
N or D _ duke er natural e. 
ſhall — they a t e up 
ef — aur at rations of c 


e "and in in all th high | elegant 
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Ser, I. of REVELATION: 4 
_-- Favs-itiis-that the obſervation. of. the duties 
of natural religion is ſecured. -- And it plainly 
appears, that no man can neglect them, F 1 and 
diſobedient, but at the utmoſt hazard, without 
wings 2 of the een Lene be. 


Is ,C oY 1 I 5 5 * 3 1 IO | 
1. TayEsE duties do not lic in 7 badly 
m— in the appli 


— © ak 8 ee we 2 


N n ef their na- 

o chat n atur religion does not imme 
motions or — we e ſhall obſerve towards God 
and man; it ry a way 5 affections. of 


As rt "Acts * . 
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=. The NECESSITY 
be alter'd. Tis eaſy to imagine how the preſent 
conſtitutions of things, whereby the communi- 
cation of ſuch particular motions to the human 
body produces certain agreeable perceptions, may 
ſo be ue as to produce the quite contrary : 
but how thoſe motions. or affections of the mind, 
that conſtitute the duties of natural religion, 
. can fail, when they are applied to other minds, 
to produce their agreeable effects, or to ſuit, and 
correſpond . with thoſe. other intelligent beings 
towards whom they are exerted, . is 8 ir ood 
one's power to conceive, _ 
3. THE ſafety, peace, and beping of mew: 


kind, and of all intelligent agent he Ares f 

ate, ud and eddy erer of ** th ie of 5 
tural religion. our pre {ent circumſtances, hu- 
man minds can _ no immediate intercourſe 


one without another; all the commerce we can 


have ee is by means of the body: and 
tis very N eee 
that ariſe | rg much affections of the mind as 
are contrary to the commands of natural reli- 
gion, are deſtructive to the peace and order of 
the world; Whereas ſuch as ariſe from thoſe 
affections, which natural religion makes our 
duty, do manifeſtly produce good and happi- 
neſs ; nor can. one man, in any inſtance, prove 
uſeful to another, but While he exerts his bo- 
dily motions as ONE mind would direct, onder 
| the influence of natural religion. And 5 
4. As mankind do this become happy. in 
another, ſo by how much our happineſs de- 
pends upon the favour of Cad, de” 
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> depends upon our obſerving the duties of na- 
9 religion, It mu here however be re- 
marked, that we procure our happineſs in the 
favour of God, not always after the fame man- 
ner, whereby we acquire it in the favour of 
men. I mean, if our bodily motions (whilſt 
perhaps our inward. affections are quite contrary 
to what may be preſum d from fach external 


actions) tend to promote the good and intereſt 


of our fellows; 3 this may prove ſufficient to 
make us happy in their favour, But God hav- 
5 ws open to his view the moſt ſecret thoughts 

our minds, if our inward affections be not 
ſuch as are required by natural religion, all our 
external acts of devotion towards God, and 


the moſt regular and agreeable. motions of our 
body towards man, will neyer gain us the 
favour of the Deity. For however among em- 


| bodied minds, that have not acceſs immediately A 
to perceive each others inward affections, one 


may chance to promote one's happineſs by the 


outward actions of his body only, yet among 
naked minds, intelligent and ſocial beings, that 
can immediately diſcern one another's thoughts, 
their mutual happineſs can't poſſibly be 05610 d, 5 
THOR an intercourſe. of ſuitable and correſ.. ; 
> affections ;. bY that the obſerving the A 


natural religion, whereby. ſocial minds 


are 11 ether i in m concord 95 friend. f ; 
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{ed Grits, to whom re e ee to be afſo- -” 


cated-in another world. 
In matter of eien, s point of know- 


tions rte, by eee inflituton, can be of any 


of natural religion. © 80 Ant if any thing''can 


be ſuppoſed in_the nature et Gal. or in his 


dealings with mankind, in the nature of man, 
or in the relations 8 God and man, where 
of the knowledge has no infſuence upon our 
minds to engage en eee the ſtudy 
and purſuit of 

muſt be counted of no Narr r or importance. 
Indeed the diſcovery of truth is always 


agreea- 
ble, and the bare perception of ſuch things, as 


are, here ſuppoſed to relate to God and man, 
may afford ſome 8 one's mind by itſelf: 
but of what conſequence can ſuch things 


with reſpect to Cee be when 5 


duce no ſocial happineſs, or contribute 
to heighten and raiſe our love and devotion to- 
wards God, or to excite and our kind 


think that the knowledge of fach things is idle 


Speculation,” wherein L N aa 
oern or intereſt. ly w. it appears 
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ſerve: The religion of nature is fou 
knowledge and belief of tbe exiſtence, the pere. 
tions and providence" of God, and in aur being 
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6. Urox the whole we may Ge _ 
in the 


perfuaded of the immortality of the: foul,” or of: the 


 Certainty of a future ſtate of rewards and punſh- 
ments, wherein Godour Tygnteous judge will appoint 


eee tu but 


 trwards God, | and aw 
e er. nor can 5 religion have any being 


or ſubſiſtence in the world, without the: now. 


ledge and belief of theſe: principles. *. 
Tus we ſee the foundation, the hathee, 
and. ſanction of that pure, ſpiritual, un- 


changeable, and eternal religion of : to 


which, it is an g, 1 
all the-individuals' of wane ſpecies, ”: el 
proportioned and adapted, that be une runs may 
mae men of the meaneſt capacities can find 
no difficulty, but are able, with great eaſe, 
of themſelves to diſcern it, and cannot fail to 
underſtand the whole compaſs of their 


IT”. 
* 


_ ©. T-can't help thinking, /ays-tbe celebruted ut 


bur I have in eu, but that (ſuch is the 

odneſ 5 God's will ! is ſo clearly and 

AT Ted. 1 DOt k of nature, that 

6, $a runs may 7 read it. This cant be de- 

< nied, I the bock of, nature ſhewys us, in cha- 
©: racers legible by the Whole world, the rela- 
<< tion we ſtand in to God and our fell orea- 
«tures, and the duties reſulting from thence ; 

eee eee i. p. OY _ ; 


46 Me Nrerssrry 
« for then it muſt teach us the whole of our 
<« duty, ſince it would be unjuſt and 


« in any being to require more of ee 


<« the relation they ſtand in to him makes it 
their duty to pay, it being that relation alone 
_ «© which gives him his juſt power and autho- 

<« rity.” Indeed, the bulk of mankind are 
* incapable of metaphyſical ſpeculations; but their 


« underſtanding being given them to obſerve 


<« thoſe rules of action, which God preſcribes 


«© them, he has no doubt adjuſted one to the 
4 other . And e I hope you will pardon me 


« 1f I preſume to think, that God, at all times, 
« is ſo good and impartial, that his will, on 
« which the. happineſs of all mank de- 
“ pends, is at all times equally knowable ; and 


« confequently, muſt be founded upon what is _ 


<«- always/alike diſcernible ; the nature and rea- 


«« fon of things: Can a relig gore Gefigned tor 


«every one, not be within the reach of e 
<« one?” Or can that, which above all things it 


* concerns ALL men to know, not bo knowable . 


c to ALL?) The meaner 
„ lee thee Minen, the we de e things 


« their duty confiſts in, and thoſe ſo very plain, 
te that they cannot well miſtake with relation 

Jod or man.” $0 that, all God's 
<« laws carry with them ſuch evident marks of 
<< goodneſs and kindneſs for the whole race of 


cc ᷑eiĩther to 


* mankind, e 3 1 


1 Chriſtianity « as d .AS , the ie 5. 225. eee Ee 
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_ own native language, may know their duty. 
In theſe ſtrong terms we are aſſured that the 
being, the perfections and providence. of God, 
| the immortality of the ſoul, a future ſtate of re- 
[| | wards and puniſhments, . and all thoſe duties 
1 which flow from the nature and reaſon of things, 
| | and the relations we ſtand in to God and our fel- 
| low. creatures, are the plaineſt things in the 
world; fo extremely plain, that they are forth- 
with, at the firſt glance, diſcovered, and clearly 
| perceived by men of the meaneſt abilities. Hoy 
5 all this is anſwered N Wwe. ſhall fee in our 
| enquiry. | 
But by the above Whetions, I not ohly p pro- 
pPeſe to point out ſome main particulars, to which 
i the common powers and underſtanding of man- 
14 kind muſt be proportioned, if they are able of 
themſelves, without foreign inſtruction, to diſ- 
cern the religion of nature; but I thereby like= 
wiſe intend to eng the reader. to reflect, that 
Jam none of thoſe, who would go about to 
magnify revelation at the expence of natural re- ” 
gion. No, the righteouſneſs of thy laws, 'O. 
Gad, zs everlaſting. Heaven and Earth. 
away, but they ſhall endure | fer -ever. 
there be prophecies they hall fail; whether 
5 be tangues, they ſhall ceaſe, becher there be knows 
ledge, it ſhall vaniſh. away ;. but charity 2 5 
never. And indeed what power i 18 able, in 24 55 
te 


Cat 


inſtance, to diſturb or abro that divine * 
ſtitution of things, that is more frm and able : 

than the foundation of the earth and the Pillars 

I & h as old as the Creaton, p. 284. n aaa 1 9 9 e 
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of heaven? Almighty God cannot deny 8 
fections of his own nature, nor alter the eſſen- 
properties of his intelligent and rational Crea- 
tures; and while theſe things continue, natural 
religion muſt prove firm and eternal Il. So that 
vain deluded men may conſider things partialiy, 
they may talk big, and raiſe a loud clamour about 
myſteries, as of high moment and im 


portance ; 
but if in any thing they would derogate from 


-the on ef ens they are as ſounding bras 


and a tinkling cymbal ; they make an empty 
Noiſe; their idle ipeculations can make no imprei- 


ſion on the everlaſting rules of righteouſneſs, that 
1ational nature. 

. een nent, he fone 
F to day, and for ever. 80 it is the 
rn the never | awe of 
joy and happineſs. is manifeſt, 3 
the faſety. and proſperity of ſocial beings muſt | 
he in the harmony and: of their ſocial 


. affections. And how glorious to behold a ſy- 
ſtem of moral natures, - under the influence of 


e moſt beneficent being, the 


great object of all 


a adoration, all conſpiring * en- 


timents and a 


: nded love and bene- 
valence ! — the enjoyments of ſuch : a 


Abad hat che riggen of 


| * . 

8 5 2 * ” 3 
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Tis impoſiible i my o ions, t. 
thoſe crib'd. - — = 

| wee become what they 7 cor 

happy. te. themſehves, - eee ne 


1 
anol hen. le A 3+ * 4 


a —. bs dere all rational. 
; ae we muſt not, in an article, part 25 the 
religion of nature, but hold it faff as our 


8 a 
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ſtitution in the univerſe. can prove the immediate 


eſs. to moral agents; no o- 


ther means = ver can derive to them the 


es and joys of rational 81. And 


BY far as a man forms himſelf upon the principles 
of natural religio 
” 7 — — v cid, every 

_ good and, fat happineſs, to the. reſt of man- 


n; does he not 2 1 — excel his 
as a ſon of God, maintain the 


in every inſtance, wherein a 


. from the ſacred ee natural re- 
SL — wan leſs firike at the root 


mor fafety and 


And. when we tha ad: — religion 


* in infelf cal and unchangeahle 7 


"things o bob, uſt and gend, bs _— 
f by 1 . — the worth of every o other thing, that 


may ae to ſerve us 9 at means to 78 
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heaven ſhould offer us an inſtitution, that in any 
fort is deroga ogating to the religion of nature, we 
muſt not hear him; nay, we cannot but look 
_ upon him as our enemy, as one who means to 
rob us of our moſt valuable property, the only 
fure means of our laſting hoppinek. And does 
not this clearly teach us the vanity of all my/te- 
rious doctrines and poſitive inſtitutions depending 
dn human authority, which, perhaps, in ſome . 
inſtances do not of themſelves diſturb the cre- 
dit of natural reli but have no 
to pro: Note an hen of its ed rules 
and principles? One can by no means ſcruple at 
2 that thoſe men, who for the fake of 
ſuch myſteries and inſtitutions, or even for N 
fake of any whetever donne e e 
the ever 


revelation, irreligiouſſy 

hſting bonds of - e and ſlander, — . 
oppreſs and perſecute, and bring the world to 
miſery about them; I fay, one can have no 
raids at declaring, that theſe men, of what 
ſhew of piety and goodneſs ſoever, are impious 
againſt God, treacherous to themſelves, and open 
enemies to the great intereſts. of mankind. In 
thort, tis impoſſible that any religious inſtitution 
however ſpeciouſly ſet forth, can deſerve at alt ; 
1 to be regarded, that does not, above all things, 
0 teach: us to 4 ungodlineſs, and worldly lufts, 
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an end to fin, t redeem mankind "from iniquity, 
m purify human minds, amd io bring in everlaſting 


= 2 os that: wwe 7 become W 
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 trarh Bleſs'd ard happy i in a zealous pur fit of good 
 toorks. | For my part, J freely give my judg- 
ment, that no ſyſtem of things of another na- 
ture and tendeney can have in it any ſhadow of 
utle to divinity. _ | 
Tuus far, I hope, 1 bare the | leaſure'ts.20 
along with every Deift of good ſenſe and learn. 
ing: and lam always pleaſed when I agrees 
with other people. Let us proceed to ſome. o- 
2 ee dat 
f N e . 
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F The meaning 3 reaſin and the light of i 
7 2 Bere underſiood, explain'd ja? determined; 
De queſtion lated. | Of neceſſity the rational 
| powers of the mane ads be 1521 


8 as e 0 oe. 


"VERY. body Pane War ho. queſtion can 
be handled diſtinctiy or to good advantage, * 
Filet one's having a clear notion of the meaning 
of the terms wherein it is conceived, and keep- 
that notion always the ſame in one's mind, 
through the whole courſe of one's reaſoning. 
And as a man himfelf, without hα, cannot well 
hope to prove ſucceſsful in his argurnent; ſo nei- 
ther can the reader form a: true judgment in the 
caſe, without conceiving the ſame clear under- 
ſanding of the ſame terms, and entering 1 


. "a "=" 3 
8 xy " 


7 ? 
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the ſame apprehenſions and connexions of dung 
that enen . on in the writer's mind. And 
yet, (ſuch is the frailty of human 3 
man do his beſt in any argume 
poſſible to prevent one's falling, in fone heck 
des, into confuſion and perplexity. In the queſ- 
. tion now before- us; wherem we are to examine 
into the extent of human knowl with 
reſpect to matters of religion, er how far man 
kind of themſelves may be able erer 
revelation, in diſcerning the religion of nature 
ple ſeem to wander in great miſtakes an 
ilapprehenſions, for not having a clear view 
of what is underſtood by reaſon and the light 
of nature, which are be much uſed in 
this argument. And indeed the meaning of 
theſe words is, for the moſt part, very undeter- 
min d, obſcure, and equivocal, They appear 
in great confuſion, 2 I am at a loſs ow 
what they ſignify in this demand and anfiver 3 
May not the law of nature be very clear, tho 
the light of nature be fo very dim, as to have 
_.< undeniable defects? Can the aw of na- 
ture be clear, and the light of nature be 
dim, when the law of nature is nothing but 
'<© what the light of nature, or reaſon dictates? 
Or, as Dr. Scot expreſſes. it, right 12 
pronoun ſuch actions and ſuch e- 
. vil, is e ene nature; ow e eternal 
4 reaſons, upon which it 0 pronounces them, 
'« are the creed of nature, both which toge- 
X ther make natural. religion 3 * 
. p. 376. | 


* 
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cherefore ſet a fixed rule to myſelf, and endeavour. 
to ſatisfy the reader's mind, in affording him a 
clearer view of the ſtate of our queſtion ; I ſhall 
explain what I here underſtand by ror ad the 
gbr F nature, very commonly "lt underſtood. 
For this purpoſe, we may obſerve in general? 
All men are conſcious of an inward power or 
capacity inherent to our nature, of receiving the 
ideas and notions of things: and as thoſe things 
that. are the objects of our perceptions, have in 
themſelves, un — err ame 
particular agreements or difagreements, Wi | 
and proportions z ſa we are capable of bring 
| ing thoſe things N aps 0 NS 
directiy an immediately, Lind in other inſtandes, | 
by the intervention of other things, that prove 
a oommom fandard or meaſure) and af perceiv- 
ing their ſeveral diſagreements or agreements, 
their particular relations and proporti 


ons, Which 
are no 2 but the natural diſcord or connexi- | 
on, the real truth and order of things. Now 
(1) This truth and order, theſe relations and 0 
portions of things, which i in themſelves are ſtet 
dy and permanent, quite independent of our 
98000 and petceptions, and that continue always 
the ſame, whether we attend ta them or no; 


are what people frequently call re bn or the 


bs gre 2 nature. So that in this ſenſe, when 
hy Wether wir 


CC CC NCC 2 ů I — 


. 2 el — — — — 


teach and inſtruct us. Thus, 
declare the glory of God'y ener hems 
erb bis handy work ; day unto day uttereth pech; 
' end. night unto night ſheweth knowledge 3 tbere 
ts m ſpeech no. language where their voice is 
not beard a. That is to fay, the order and 
conſtitution of the heavenly bodies, their relati- 


| # in looking up to the heavens ho — no chriftian will be 


| 
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on of things, their relations and 


ons and proportions to one another, and to this 


lower word, do by themſelves, mm: of 


the being — God bes 
Tis „ 5h to be remark'd, that . 
knowledge or are ſoever the bare rela- 


proportions of things are in thems 
ror 


It e of affording us, we are able to a 
ö eee eee 


none of it, till we ſhall ur 


ow and thereby perceiv'd their juſt relations 


and proportions. A book is beautifully printed 
in an unknown language; it teaches and declares 
rw TR ha _ mend cectain,! e 


0 | cannot 3 2 be ak in os _ of our ar: 


nify, . That i in * ages of Werde So that their e u. 
Ahe world, and all over the ing and import can be n 
<< face of the earth, all nations ther chan what 1 have hin 
« I andall individuals of human 1 dare ſay our free- | 

** kind, ever did, and ſhall do, n 825 of it: * 


immediate he be- 2 ore riie 
** ing and perſections of an in- D and ee 
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doubted; and it is fairly laid before me: but what 
knowledge can I acquire. from beholding the 
ſize of the book, the ſhape and colour = the 
letters, the particular differences of words, the 
ſeveral diſtinctions of ſentences and. periods,. and 
all things finely rang d and diſpos de? Manifeſt 
it is, that, if „ ee ee not the real nature, 
that is, the true import and meaning of the 
words, 1 can never compare and connect them 
together in a continued ſeries of thoug hts and 
perceptions, ſo as to apprehend thoſe alt lain and 
certain truths, which the book 18 to teach 
So that reafon-or. the light of ape, wh 
it t Gontfies, not the inward ligbt, knowled 8 
or perceptions of the mind, but the bo 

tions and proportions of things unperceiu d or 
nat attended to; 1 fay, reaſon or the light of na- 

ture, in this ſenſe, can teach a man nothing, 
when one underſtands nat, or 4 i/takes the parti». 
cular natures or properties of things; upon the 
knowledge whereof, and 0. otherwiſe, one can 
have acceſs to compare thoſe things together, 
and by this means come to perceive their relati- 
ons and proportions. And one ſhould think, 

that this uv light, or JO of things 
in the mind, is properly ſpeaking, the light of 


nature. And therefore,. 


1 "REASON or the light of © 5 0 n 
fignifies. an apprebenfion or perception of the truth 
and — th ' relations and proportions 0 * things. 
And in this ſenſe it may ade; be faid; that 
e * 5 nature Sache us. Thus 
5 E 4 reaſan 


"unleſs 7hat particular ſeries of pet 


. UPI RS We ts, SO TI ER PET SEES _ IRE 
T 


5 faculty of the mind, whereby we are ena 


Pare them one wits another, and to perceive 


. « 
VF. a 
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e or die light of nature diſcovers to us, 2 


that the three angles of 4 a triangle are equal to 


tun right ones; that is to fay, in other words, 


a ſeries of oo Bars wherein we ſee the natu- 
ral truth and order of things, or the connexion = 


and agreement of one thing with another, makes 


it manifeſt, that the three” angles of a' triangle | 
are equal to two right ones. After the fat 


manner one may juſ maintain, that reaſon or 
the light of nature declares, there is a God; 


that is to ſay, a ſeries of e wherein 


we apprehend the natural truth and order of 
things, and their ſeveral habitudes and propor- 


tions, lets us plainly ſee the" being and perkec; 
| tions'of an inforte mind. 


Nox I here obſerve, that reaſon or the 
light of nature, as it is here underſtood that is, 


the It ght and know! edge. of nature, or an in- | 


Ward esd of reg truth and order of things, 
"can never teach us, either the above equality, 


or that fundamental article of natural religion, 

ptions (here 
called reaſon or the light of nature) which 
leads on to the conclufion, be really preſent to 


our minds, or actually before us 1 view. 
Thus, I ay, reaſon or the light of nature, ſig- 
niſies an m, perception of the truth and or 
| * the relations and proportions of 5 


„ In the next place, eee 
ſeems often to ſignify that 


things together in our thoughts, 70 Com- 
cheir 
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| their wih and order, their ſeveral relations and 


Now, 
of this power 


ri ekt, chat whe cerci 
muſt be leſs or more extenſive, in 

the ſtock of ideat, where withal the Wire 28 
furniſhed. - And however. in the exerciſe of 
this power or faculty, one may increaſe ones 


= fp n yet the mind cannot poſſi- 
them; fince our ideas are on- 


yh oe or materials in which it is or can 
be employ'd. Thus if a man has no ideas of 
ait lines, of right, acute, or obtuſe. angles, 
F 
theſe particular things together, 1o as to perceive 
the relation or proportion, that the three 
of a triangle have to two right ones. And in 
like manner, if a man has no e 
ture and properties of = - 
venly bodies, 8 of theſe ſenſible — in 
this lower world, animated or inanimate, a | 
they are all of them, {notwithſtanding the 
beautiful conſtitution, ' order, arrangement, and 
effects,) only lifeleſs matter, void of all RE - 
motion and-- conſciouſneſs ; but bearing ſuch 
fs of powerful art, contrivance, and wiſ- 
1 that they cannot be the productions 'of 
thous ghidefs fate, or blind chance and fortune; 
Ti. if a man has no ſuch ideas or percepti- 
ons of theſe ſenſible objects in heaven and earth, 
he can never exerciſe his power in comparing 
them together, ſo as from hence to diſcern the 
_ exiſtence of an infinite mind, the _ s 
ee 80 that, 1 


8 
* 
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4 In the exerciſe of this power or 8 
whereby we compare things together, and per- 


Exive, their ſeveral p 


power or faculty. of the mind, it cannot in 
this ſenſe be called the light (che perception 
or knowledge) of nature; nor can it properly 
be ſaid to teach us any thing; it is only, a bare 
power or capacity to acquire knowledge, or to 
Tones. the truth. and order of things, their 
b Dropor 5 ee 

ſcover: ee an Our 


of , 0g 25 * diſterent theanings of theſe 
terms, regſen, and the kgbt of nature, which I 
judge here needful to e obſerved, Ape ,95 
ior dar preſent argnment : 

Tun queſtion. is not, 8 or the 
light of nature, that is, the wipercery/d truth 
and order of things, their bare relations and 
proportions, not ate n or, whether theſe 
_— e , the relations 


1 t the + eon is, «Whether 

ikind leſt to dene without all 7 
« regs inftruftion,' may be judged capable, in 
4 the . 1 is, the a ge 


6 F 
24 = 
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9 
+. ther, and to perceive their relations, where 
c in, as was juſt now hinted, We can go no far. 
ec ther than dur ideas or notions ; I bei in the 
„ eee eee 

ce elves are capable * 

«E: ne echo . of God, the. dN. e 
40 une eder pnciles ande 
40 natural religi 


Having thu: 7 5 out ſeveral acceptations 
of theſe common terms reaſin, and the Hg 
and having fixed ed the . pred 


in d 
meaning t reaſon bears in it ; wills er 
ſentiments of the author of S5 45 old 
46 the creation, relating t9. the fame fubjed, 
that the reader may have a view of regen in 
anche light, and ey likewiſe how SY 
1 . e 
+ reaſons TL t 
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«« agreement or diſagreement b of 
te any propoſition z and if an author writes in- 

16 55 we may eaſily diſcern in which 
10 two ſenſes he takes the word. But 
. 10 go ta the bottom of this matter, 
I will be quifite to give a more diſtinct 
% account of in both theſe ſenſes: by 
_ © the rational faculties then, we mean the na- 
«tural ability a man has to apprehend, judge, 
<< and er; the immediate objects of which 
«© faculties are, not the things themſelves, but 
ce the ideas the mind conceives of them: while 
00 our ideas remain fingle, they fall under the h. 
ebenen, and are expreſs'd le terms; 
* ben join d, under eee, and nh 

d by propoſitions ; when ſo join d as to 
| ff owe the intervention of ſome other ideas to 
eee hers with in order to form a judg- 
ment, they become by that intervention 
<<"the  ſubjeR of inference or argumentation ; 
«and this is term'd 5j ſpliogifm or argument. It 
«muſt be obſerv'd too, that all the ideas we 

e have, or can have, are either by ſenſation or 
= « reflettion ; by the firſt we have our ideas of 
eee or EG WARE; by the ſecond 
| of wha polls er exiſts withis the ind; 

< and in the view or contemplation of theſe 
"conſiſts all our knowledge; that being no- 
thing but the perception of ' the agreement or 

„ Sfagreement of ideas ; and any two of thoſe 
When join d together ſo as to be affirm'd: or 
E denyd of of each other, make what we call 
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No we call the terms of that propoſition ;/ the 
agreement or diſagreement of which terms 
+ being expreſs'd by the rightly affirming. or 
_ «* denying them of each other, is what we 
call 2ruth; the perception of their agreement 
an or diſagreement, is what we term #nowledge t 
* this knowledge accrues either ummediindy on 
« the bare intuition of theſe two ideas or ferme 
« ſo jein'd, and is therefore iyl'd intuitive-bnows 
t ledge, or ſelfevident truth: or by the in- 
«</ orvention f fine other: Mith or ideas, as 
La common. meaſure of the other two; and 
« is therefore call d the medium, by which rea- 
* ſon judges. of their agreement or diſagree- 


. a ment; and this is call'd demonſtrative. know- 


* Edge, which is never to be had without the 
<< help of the other. For, 
114 r there were not ſome propoſitions, which 
need not be prov'd, it would be in vain for 
us to argue with one another; becauſe they 
* then could bring no proofs, but what needed 
© to be prov'd; -—- Thoſe opoſitions which 
<« need brennt, we call ſelf evident; becauſe 
00 by com the ideas, ſignify d by the 
« terms of ſuch propoſitions, we immediately 
£ diſcern their agreement, or diſagreement : this 
“is, as I faid before, what we call intuitive 
| 0 knowledge, and is the knowledge of God 
a himſelf, . who ſees all things by i intuition 3 
* and may, I think, be call'd divine inſpiration, 
te. as being immediately from God; and not 
F * acquir'd by any human deduRtion, or r draw. 
2 La of 2 this, certainly, 
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divine, that uniform light, which ſhines b in 
* the minds of all men, and enables them to 
diſcern they do diſcern ; fince with- 
« out it there could be no demonſtration,. no 
% knowledge, but invincible obſcurity, and uni- | 
. yerfal uncertainty. 
„ WHERE a propoſition can't be made evi- 
. dent by comparing the two ideas or terms of 
pg epic an it is render d fo by inter- 
«© rnediate ideas or terms; whereby the agree 
& ment, or difagreement of the Bess under 
0 examination, or the truth of that propoſition 
i 's perociv d; and n d b in e 
. of the agreement, or diſagreement 
„ the intermediate ideas in cach ſtep of the 
« progreſſion, then, and not till then, it be- 
« comes demonſtrative knowledge ; otherwiſe 
FFC Which 
% confiſts not in a certain, but a likely con- 
« nexion between che terms of a propoſition, 
* ant the intermediate proofs of it: fo that 
7 propofition that is only probable, muſt 
ns — | a proportionable degree of uncertainty, 
«© otherwiſe it would amount to demonſtration ; 
c and conſequently, probability, as well as cer- 
„ tainty, is founded on the relation it has to 
e ſelf-evident truths; becauſe where no rela- 
« tion of any hrt can be diſcover d, there is no 
oo ee eee 
e eee er -le 


\ 
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Ir 4 Hrobable one; or imagining there 
probab 2 connexion, when there is no 
25 connexion at all, or ele a the de. 
5 of robabili s 

5 . not AA thols 1 it nog 
de vyhich are the foundation of all our reaſon- 
3 there could be NO anion commu 
92 os Sues: en God ae e any truth, 
40 
cc 


* 


* 


« bat by ſbewing its agreement wich the of 
*« evident notions, which are the taſty 
© we are to judge of every thing Sar] 
* ing. of 4 God and natural religion which 
i though not knowable by intuition, are tv b 
* demonſtrated by fuch proofs, which have medi- 
« "_ or immediately, a neceſſary connexion worth 
2 8 weaken elf-evident notions. And therefore 0 
en the force - of demon 6 : 


—_— the author: md m 
age Whether mankind in the uſe of their 
rational faculties, i. e. in the exerciſe of that 
natural ability a man has to apprehend, Judge, 
and infer, are able of themſelves, without the 
help of revelation, 10 go on from ſelf-evident no- 
tions, in a continued chain af W hes : 
| ceptions neceſſarily linked together „All they come 
to diſcern the being of God and natural religion; 


| which not de Enowable ry intuition, are 75 
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: the fame nature, it may. 
But however the inward 


rs 


The Nzcrarry 


with our ſelf-evident notions ? And herein lh 


Me with him. 
Max while, I hope, it will hs agreed on 
5 every body, that in examining into the rei- 

of human nature, or how far man- 
are able of themſelves to extend their 
knowledge of religious matters, we muſt all 
1 mankind; and only re- 

Late" 3 human — as 
they ma ibly be employ'd or ex by 
8 our . 2 in the eee 
circumſtances of human life. So that although 
one man, or ſome few men, in this, or that 
place or age of the world, ſhoutd happen by 
ſome lucky juncture, as I ſhall here ſuppoſe, to 
be excited to the 1 of abſtracted ſpecula- 
Sons in matters 0 , and from one ſtep 
to another, come at — . as 
able to diſcover the being and perfections of 
God, the immortality of the foul, and other 
articles of natural religion; yet this uncommon 
event can never, as I a , be counted a 
ir ſtandard, whereby to judge of the common 


| oo and abilities of the bulk. of eee 
is true, * 
particular inſtande human na- 


In whatever 
ture exerts itſelf, and thereby . ſhews its innate 
- fot and capacity, by all mankind ſhare 
be thought, that every 
man is capable of making as great advances. 
powers of human na- 
e the matter, be in 

7 vidual pretty much the fame ; =_ 


8 8 | * — 


Of REVELATION. © 
mining bow. far. theſe powers may carry 
man; We muſt not conſider them in an ab 
ted metaphy/ical manner, but according to their 
ſituation, or as they ſtand placed and circumſtan«! | 
tiated In the individuals that poſſeſs them: for 
to meaſure the extent of — powers of a 
agent; without attending to the particular ira 
cumſtances of that agent, whereby the exerciſe. 
of his powers may be either  fayoured or hins 
dered, appears to me not a little unreaſonable... 

I Ax apt to think, that, abſtractedly — 2 
| dered, the inward powers, of the —4.— mind, . 
with reſpe& to the acquiring of knowledge, may 
be much equal to thoſe of angels. This may 
well be allowed by thoſe, who contemplate. the 
great dignity of our rational nature, in conceiva 
ing that our regſon for kind; though not for de. 
ree, is of the ſame nature with Fat 77 God sa? 
But then, as the human mind, in its preſent N 
ſituation, 1 not acceſs to exert its powers in 
ſo extenſive a manner, or to ſo great advantage 
as an angel; therefore it is that we never 10 5 
down any particular article of knowl ac 
quired or profeſſed by an angel, as the { aca. * 
hereby one may judge how far the Hm 
mind may 80 in its diſcoveries; ; and for the like , 
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66 ; Meeres tr + Fo 
kind, whoſe circumſtances are quite different, | 
have it in their power, without e 
22 to attain to the ſame points of 8 
| SE that, 1 ay, i in ſettling how far the human 
mind, in the exerciſe of its natural ability to 
apprehend, judge, and infer, may be able to go 
towards diſcovering the eſſential or common 
= iples of natural religion ; it would be vaſt- 
I unfair, in my opinion, to determine the mat- 
= er by any articular inſtance of knowledge ac- 
| ud by the accuracy and acuteneſs of a phi- | 
wal | loſopher: we ought certainly to judge of it by 
| . + the progreſs, which the bulk of mankind, in 


ll the common circumſtances in human life, a- 
1 midſt all the prepoſſeſſions, avocations, and in- 
. cumbrances, wherein they are neceſſarily involv- 
ſh ed, can be ſuppoſed able to make. And I obſerve... 

* thus much, without conſidering whether any 

bpPbilgſpber is able of himſelf to find out and 
1 . explain the immortality of the ſoul, or the be- 


ing and perfections of an infinite mind; this we 
ſhall come to underſtand afterwards : only here, 
thoſe gentlemen who maintain the ſufficiency of. 
| 
| 


[18 human powers in relation to matters of reli- 
ion, will be pleaſed to reflect, that every plow- 
m, every mechanick, notwithſtanding their dif- 
—_ ferent. gm gh circumſtances, muſt, / 
Ul. upon their ples, be full as able as any 


ver thoſe eſſen . atticles of natural religion, "0 
' wherein all men are naturally concerned: and 
"wu to —— becauſe ſuch N . 
"_ | 


| — _ acuteſt — , fucceſsfully to diſcos 
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. quired, perhaps, ſuch a particular point of know=' 


i ledge, therefore all mankind are capable of ac- 
quiring it, is fully as abſurd as to alledge, that, 


becauſe an angel has made ſuch a diſcovery, | 


therefore the human mind is able to attain to it. 
Ap indeed, as one cannot poſſibly maintain, 
that the natural 2 the human mind 4 
apprehend, judge, and infer ay Ron 
1 e UA diſcover the religion of na- 
ture; without maintaining that all the individ 
of human kind, without diſtinction, are fuffi- 
ciently able of themſelves, to ſearch out and 
diſcern all the eſſential articles of natural. reli- 
gion, that can concern their eternal happineſs ; 
(theſe being two things that mutually inter one 
another, or rather, as I apprehend, being 1 
two different lights of the ſelf-· ame thing;) 
the learned author, who gives occaſion to this 
enquiry, is clearly of opinion, that nen of the 
meaneft parts, day-labourers and tradeſmen, in- 
Aers and dairy-maids, are not inferior to the 


greateſt philoſophers in their _ pacity to diſcover, 


with ſucceſs and certainty, the fo) being of God 
and a religion. I have already hinted ſome 


things relating to this article; and becauſe it is 
a point in this argument of ſome conſequence, - 
and which ought to be carried along with us, 
I ſhall here tranſcribe ſome other reflections to 
the ſame purpoſe. 

It has been already ed hat rue 9 
| nies our rational at: or the natural % 
a man has to apprehend, judge, and infer. In this 
Tg it is alledged, that n n 
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e gives us a demonſtration of the divine . 
tions, affords us the ſame concerning the na» 

ture of thoſe duties God requires, not only 
with relation to himſelf, but to ourſelves, 
and one another : thoſe we ſhall diſcern if 
we look into ourſelves, and conſider our own 
natures, and thoſe circumſtances God has 
placed us in with relation to our fellow crea- 
tures ; and ſee what conduces to our mutual 


« happineſs*,--- Let me aſk you, whether God 


has a greater kindneſs for the brute, than 
the rational creation? B. That certain ly muſt 
be a needleſs queſtion. A. If God 8 in 
the very make and frame of theſe animals 
we term irrational, has implanted the ſenſe 
of every thing neceſſary to anſwer the end of 
their creation; can we imagine, he has not 
as great a care of his creatures endow'd with 
reaſon, and made after his own image; and 
for ends infinitely more noble than the — 


creation? When we ſee with what {kill and 
contrivance birds, without being taught by 
© any but the God of nature, all thats nate, 


and how artfully the ſpiders frame their 


* webb, the bees their little cells, and the 
; beaſts avoid all noxious herbs; and, not to mul - 


tiply inſtances, how all animals are endowed 
with ſufficient ſagacity, for preſerving them- 
ſelves and f - muſt we not own that 


« what we call inftin#, is a certain and in- 
e br ker e Hl 
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Wi 


cc 


we deubt whether man, the lord of the 
creation, has not from his ſuperior reaſon 


ec ſufficient notices of whatever makes for his 


ec 


F 40 


ee 


cc 
cc 


greateſt, his erernal happineſs ? If we cannot 


charge God with acting thus partially, muſt 
not we be obliged to own, that reaſon is as 


certain a guide for rational creatures, as in- 
© ſtin& is for irrational? That eminent diving 


Mr. S. Nye, though writing in defence of 
revelation, fays, it is obvious to every one, 


that natural religion intimates to us, and i 


compriſes the whole duty that we owe to 
God or men: whatever is to be believed or 


done by us, js declar'd and comprehended 


in natural religion; God has inſtructed all 


men every where in the knowledge of their 
. 90 9. by a connate light, even by the wins 
of reaſon common to all, -— 


« B. Ir what you, and theſe reverend au- 


thors ſay, be true; the principles upon which 
religion is founded, muſt be ſo obvious, that 


all men even of the meaneft capacity, may 


from thence diſcern their duty, both to Na 
66. Yau. ſhall confels there a prin, 


ciples by my aſking you a queſtion or two: 
Is not the foundation. of all religion the be- 


| lieving there is only one ſelf-exiſtent being, 


to Suit; all others owe their being, and 
their continuance in being? . If men, ac- 23 
cording 'to the beſt of their underſtanding, 
act for their common good, they then govern 


3 r 
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i them; their will is the fame with his: 
tc and they concur in the fame deſign with 
c him. ------ As this is the rule both of God 
© and man, ſo is it in common to the unlearn- 
8 ed, as well as the learned ; for have not all 
x alike faculties given them by God, to diſ- 
* tinguiſh between good and evil? B. The 
e common people may have ſufficient abilities ta 
* know their 49 to man; but can they as well 
e know what they owe to God? A. In what 
“ point is it, that men of the meaneſt abilities 
«© may not know their duty ; whether it re- 
d Hates to God or man ? So that, | 
- Tavs far the author of Chriſtianity as my 
4 fhe creation goes along with us: it is a- 
greed, that in judging whether human kind 
are able of themſelves to diſcover the being of 
God and natural religion, we muſt examine 
into the common powers of human nature, as 
| they are found in the bulk of mankind; with- 
., out regarding how they exert themſelves in 
learned men and philoſophers, ſo as to give out 
'* the diſcoveries they may poſſibly make, as 
the ſtandard whereby one may judge of the 
real extent of human underſtanding in all the 
4 individuals of our ſpecies. 
; FT there is here a queſtion, which I could 
_ . wiſh the reader would direct me how to de- 
termine. Tis indeed poſſible for mankind to 
apprehend the being of God, when this truth 


þ de propoſed to them 3 —- "Tis poſiible 


i p 2765 &c. 85 | | 
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for them, when they are informed es the 
being of God and are duely inſtructed in the na- 
ture and ſtate of the heavenly bodies, and of 


things here below, to form folid arguments 
whereby one may convincingly infer and de- 


monſtrate the being and perfections of an in- 


finite mind. From plain undoubted fac? we 


know all this to be true. But now, 


Ir it ſhall appear from ſeveral plauſible _ 
jectures concerning human nature, which ſeem 


t have a foundation in the preſent conſtitution 


of things, and to be made good by fact, that 
mankin 


d without eat” are naturally far 


| from being in a fair way to diſcern, of thai 


ſelves, the being and perfections of God, and 


: other neceſſary articles of natural religion: —If 


it ſhall further appear in fact, that mankind 


in no age, when left to themſelves, ever had 


the knowledge of God: That all thoſe phi- 


” loſophers, who made it their particular ſtudy to 


enquire into the fir/t cauſe and author of the uni- 


verſe, and the formation of particular beings, 
never did, at any time, make the diſcovery; — 

and that thoſe few antient philoſophers, who 
were led, pon information, to conceive the exi- 


produce any rational grounds of their faith; 


| mankind,” eft to themſelves, and, 50 


br — mind? 


flence of ul Annie mind, never were able to 


lay, .if ir ſhall appear, e 


articles are true in fabi y queſtion is, , Whether 


may one from hence: for "tis 7 for 
all re- 
velation, to come to the: knowledge YG 
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I xnow it ſounds extremely harſh to ok 


; . rational creatures are not of themſelves 


pable of diſcovering the being of God. But 


however ill this may ſound, let me beg to be 


inſtructed, what elſe can one. conclude from 
thoſe particular fafts, if they ſhall every 
where appear among mankind ; amidit all the 


_ uſe they make of their rational faculties, or 


their natural abilities to apprehend, judge, and 
infer :? One ſhould think, if it is a poſſible 


_ vent for mankind, without being taught, to 


diſcover the being and perfections of an infinite 
mind; one may wiſh to be informed, in 4ohat 


age, in what particular inſtance, 1. ever ba * 
| And let the. reader direct me, N 


Wurrurx I ſhall call an event, which, as 
1 here ſuppoſe, from the beginning of the world 


| for ſo many thouſend years all over the face 


of the earth, never happen'd, and to the end 
of the world, tis more than probable never will 
Happen; - T fay, Tet the reader. direct me, he 


ther I ſhall my ach an event. poſſible ? A 


ſtrange poſſibility this muſt be! Which in no 
age, in no "Cy of theworld, ever took effed, not- 

te 4 mankind. bend all their wits in 
that ular way, wherein it. is moſt likely to 


| a been 1 May not one in reaſon free- 


ly. give his opinion, he event is impgſible 2 


ut. aging in a fickt ſenſe, /mply and abſolute-; 
N n COMMON, | courſe . 755 e or as men 
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Let ta themſelves, aud without revelation, un 
perſally uſed their rational facultie ?? . 
Bor however the reader may direct me to 
determine in this queſtion; I hope it will be 
cConſidered, that, let the poſſibility be what it 
will with reſpect to men of learning and philo- 
ſophy, unleis the bulk of our ſpecies, prafents, | 
mechanicks, ſpinſters, Pena op men of the 
meaneſt abilities, men who cannot even read in their 
on native language, unleſs ſuch ſort of people 
be found able of themſelves to diſcern the ef 


ſential articles of natural religion; it can never 
be judged true in fact (how plauſibly ſoever 


culation may declare the contrary) that man- 
ind, without inſtruction, have their rational 
faculties ſo well proportioned to the great pur- 


poſes of religion and happineſs, that ſupernatu- 
ral revelation is ſiperfluous and unnecgſſary, and 
cannot therefore be e ed from that being, 
| who does nothing in vain, but all things accord- 
ing to the ares of infinite wiſdom. And 
even f bis, if it ſhall be made out, I mean, that 
the bulk of mankind are not able of themſelves 
to perceive the exiſtence of the Deity, = 


Nam fi 8 invenien- 
dz veritatis huic ſtudio. (phi- 
loſophiz) ſubjaceret, & ſi eſſet 
id ſtudium tanquam iter ad ſa- 


pientiam, aliquando eſſet inven- 


ta. Cum vero tot temporibus, 
tot ingeniis in ejus inquiſitione 
4 non fit comprehenſa; 


wa 


6: nll: _ _, 0 . 


And ſince (as Mr. 3 
Reaſonableneſs of chriſtianity, p. 
281.) Philofophy feems to 2 
ſpent its  frengtt, and done its t. 
moſt: Inſanum quiddam eſſet & 
in ſe contrarium, exiſtimare, ea 
_ adhuc nunquam faQta ſunt, 
poſle, nifi per modos adhue 
nunquam tentatos. Verul. Ma 
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fo humane and equi — 7 
| poſe, and the 3 x60% @ £99 doxais anrod 
make. to the reader, . re ini, 435 ee , 
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4 b e deiſts, x5 it ſtands upon te all: 8 
Foclency of human reaſon with r ect ee les. 
ters of religion. But, 5 
Ir it ſhall further appear „that Philoſophers 


themſelves, the the Of N of 
and enquiry, in all ages and places of the world, 


were no more able, than the meaneſt, the rudeſt 


Eo nt to ſearch out and diſcern the being and 


ions of an infinite mind; I would fain 
| what more is there wanting to give a 
. cal of” Aijis wnd-in 


fidelity? The ſufficiency of human reaſon to 
imveſtigate and apprehend natural religion and 
all its effential articles ſeems to me to be the 
7 which the deiſts can pretend to inſiſt on 


ſhew of ſenſe or argument: and if 


with any 
q ſhall be found, that this plea they cannot 


fibly hold, without © A e uni- 


x What Theoderet vs, of. 3 FRE 
ny reibe, . rare 
agrees with my fincere pur- erpyvac forigg, ne 
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in ide Wenn tlens, let me earneſtly beſeech 
ENR to read over this 
be proceeds further, ſeri 
mes, ry whether he will ſuffer himfelf wy 
ly to declare for or againſt ſupernatural revela- 
tion, as in the event he ſhall find philoſophers, 
xealants, mankind. of themſebves able or not able 
in the exerciſe of their natural powers to diſ- 
cover, (not to mention the natural immortality 
of the ſoul, which perhaps, the acuteſt Philo- 
ſopher is not y ak 2 reach; but) the exi- 
Rene of tat being, whom he beet, 
feſſes to be the one, only liuing and true God? 


Verulants ninth y in ſeientiis 3 | 
engage ſome e to 25 12 mentis humane wires falſo mi- 
8 derate in forming ramur & extollimus, wera ejus 
their ſentiments. Cau/a vero — — un * ov. 
Ke omnium malorum | 
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> being a needful to enquire, RE nun- 
kind * elves, are able to find out the be- 
ing and per} eftions of God, and a future fiate 
of rand and puniſhments; it is ſhewn, 
#bat mankind, left. to themſebves, are not able 
to diſcover the immortality of the ſoul. This is 
ſupported from Socrates's (or Plato to's) incon- 
concluſpue proofs, and bis atfurd notions in re- 
. lation te this 2 


nar we may now enter 8 upon 
13 our enquiry, and examine into the extent 
of human underſtanding, in relation to religious 
matters, or how far mankind may be able to go 
of themſelves, without revelation or all foreign 
inſtruction, in diſcovering the religion of na- 
ture; che reader will be pleas d to call to mind, 
I have hinted above that natural religion is 
founded in the knowledge and belief of the exiſ- 
Fence, the per fectiuns, and providence of God ; 
-and in our pep omg the immortality of 
_ the foul, or of a, 

ES ſince it muſt ls owned, that natural 
religion ſo much depends upon our knowled 
or eber of theſe two princip Ns * 7 
be ſuppoſed to ſubſiſt Thou them ; Tam apt 


. 


re fate of rewards and 
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the narroweſt compaſs, and without directly 
concerning ourſelves about other articles; only 
enquire, Whether mankind can be thought "_ 
of themſelves, without all foreign inſtruttion,. 16 
| diſcern, and make out the being of God, and - 
future ſtate of rewards and pon 8 
Tux author of Chriſftiamty as old as the crea- 
frop, in the quotation laſt tranſcrib'd, openly 
© es, that "he foundation of all religion i is the 
Wen lieving there is only one ſelferiſtent being, towhom 
| all others owe their being, and their continuance 
in being. J cannot indeed recollect, that he 
ſets the belief of another world in the fame 
light ; ; though he frequently enough mentions 
the immortality of the ſoul, and the eternal 
Fineſi of mankind. But the authors of the oracles | 
of reaſon, and Mr. Chubb, ſeem expreſlly to join 
iſſue with us upon both thoſe articles. 
Ix the oracles of reaſon we are told, that c na- 
e tural religion is the belief we have of an eter- 
<< nal intellectual being, and of the duty which 
, we owe him, manifeſted to us by our reaſon, 
« i without revelation or poſitive la: the chief 
© heads whereof ſeem contained in theſe few 
te oe 3 [whereof T ſhall. here tranſeribe 
« theſe three] 1. That there is one infinite eter- 
ee nal God, creator of all things. 2. That be 
* governs the world by providence: * That 5 
ye are to expect rewards and puniſhrn 
ve hereafter, according to our actions in this 
life; which includes the fours immortality, 
* and is POO 5 e F 
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_ kinly ſufficient to inform us there is a God, 
rr there is e; 


ther world, and what fort of happineſs s thre 


3 


78. 8 The NecrssITY. 


As for Mr. Chubb ; the ſufficiency, Rm of 
« reaſon in matters of religion is now / controvert- 


« ed; and the queſtion is, what it is that reaſon 
ec 1s ſufficient for; or what i is meant by thoſe who 
te maintain the ſufficiency of reaſon; or that 


c reaſon is a ſufficient guide in matters of re- 


« ligion. And the anſwer in ſhort is this, vis. | 
« That reaſon, (where divine revelation is not) 
te when carefully uſed and followed, is ſuffi- 
« cient to guide men to God's favour, and the 
«, happineſs of another world: in oppoſition 


«to that abſolute neceſſity of a divine revela- 


« tion, which ſuppoſes, that it is impoſſible, 
« or" next to impoſſible, for a man to obtain 
« God's favour, and the happineſs of another 


 « world, who has only his reaſoning faculty to 


« guide him, and who has not the help of a 
« divine revelation, Whether reaſon be ſuffi- 
« cient to diſcover a eat ſyſtem of mo- 


66: 7” PREY; or whether it be ſufficient to any other 


Purpoſe, is not the preſent queſtion. If it 
« 1s ſufficient to * men to God's favour, 
« and the happineſs of another world, then it 
« anſwers the moſt valuable x urpoſes ; oy and this ; 
« js all that I am concern 
Thus Mr. Chubb gives out the foggy in one of 


bis tracts concerning e Yeah. 
AnD as I cannot but ſuppoſe, e 


ſon be ſufficient to guide men to God's favour, 


and the happineſs of another world; it is cer- 
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to be enjoyed; or, which is che fame” thing, 
the ſoul is immortal, and capable of a rational 
happineſs in a future ſtate of exiſtence, where=. 
in all men ſhall come to be rewarded or 
puniſhed ; ſo I cannot but reſt aſſured that all 
concerned in this argument, at leaſt the deift 
for their part, as in truth they are bound, will 
_— agree to leave the whole queſtion con= 
the neceſſity” of revelation, or the ff. 

of reaſon, to that judgment that ſhall 
E. airly 2G ado tee two articles. T ſhall 
therefore begin with examining, | oF 
WHETHER mankind may þe judged her g 
diſcovering the immortality of the foul. And,” 
To keep the true ſtate of the queſtion al- 
ways before us, it muſt all along be obſerved; 


* 


hit we hers fappoſe mankind, or the human 5 


mind, left wholly to itſelf, without all foreign 
affiſtance, inſtruction, or improvement: that is 
to ſay, there is no other mind that interpoſes 
in an extraordinary manner, and communicates. 
to the human mind any ideas or knowledge of 
things; but being entirely left to its own pur- 
8 6 it has no ideas or knowledge of any 
fort, but what it acquires and collects in the 
of its own powers and faculties. . And 
I may have leave to repreſent mankind in this 
ſituation, fince Lord Herbert has ſet them in the 
ſame light, in order to ſhew, that of 3 
they are able, without tradition or revelation, 


Fanny and perfettions of Gad, 7 
other EY OE Rat can be 


5 


4 | 


4 
Rs 


« ſays Mr. Lacke.* . „may obſerve 
oh truths, which he receives. at firſt from thers,. 
and. readily aſſents to as .conſonant. to reaſon, 


The tos CESS Fix 5 1 


which: ce are 


; 2 hire L would have Ne as 


5 4 
10% :; hich 18 
enquiring 5 "4 4 


8 


Ke "+ 1 4 


: a great| nn 


2 which he would have found it hard, and 


4 perhaps. beyond his firength 
« ver d himſelf. Native and. original truth is not 
. ſo eaſily Wro 


cc 


n 


do clarior fiat ſententia; ſup- 


neque 


8 


us hominem in thea- 
trum hoc prodeuntem, qui inge- 
nio quidem polleat, 


lationes, 


quippiam i 
89838 conjicere 


ſtrumento muſico concinne . 
bricato, ac tum 
15 exiſtimabit ; 


traditi 3 

tiones, reve- 

ne aliud extra ſe 

t. n r 
judica 

mundo hoc, ubi illum probe 

8 fuiſſe facile ſtatuerit; 1. 


rimum viſo, 
ullo 1c. _ £ 
d 4 Relig. Gentil. cap. xiii. 


b a % * $09" 


to have diſco- 


ught out of the mine, as we, 
who have it already dug and faſhioned into 
hands, ebe ine 


„Aud often at 


T5 1 


das ſuaviter pectentem audive- 
Fit, tum conſilium artificis qui 
inirumentum illad fabricavit, 


tum peritiam muſici qui inſtrü- 
mento illo — ſcienter uſus eſt; / 


noſcet ;- 9 in 
nem coordinata eſſe 


Quid, . — 


eundem 


duos ob Ms. 


ejuſdem artis principiss, tum in- 


ſtrumentum; tum. harmoniam 
profectam eſſe oolliget ? 


5 erg Y chr . 


1 * L\ty 


er 


Sed. . . 31 


y 'or-threeſtore years old, are thinking men 
&* told, what they wonder how they could mils 
_« thinking Which yet their own contem- 
1 and poſſibly never would 
tt have help'd them to.” Primo incredibile 


videtur aliquid tale inueniri poſſe ; poſtquam au- 
tem inventum fit, incredibile rurſis videtur, id 


homines tam diu fugere potuiſſea. But let us now 
go to our argument; and as we enter upon it, 
that we may follow the laudable cuſtom of antient 
Philoſophers, der us lool up to heaven and implore 
. the bel; the direction, and influence of our God. 
Now on all hands it is agreed, that mankind 
had a beginning: and we muſt neceſſarily think 
that the firſt men, who appear d upon earth, 
were not in a helpleſs infant condition, but 
were full grown, and capable of moving about 
for their own ſafety and ſubſiſtence. It matters 
not what number of men were at firſt created. 
It is indeed highly reaſonable” to think, that 
the account given by Mo/es concerning this 
article, is conſiſtent with the truth. But whe- 
ther two, ' or whatever number of men, came 
at firſt into the world; if we 3 
in relation to our preſent argument, f | 
light, in which they appear 10 us, Pa ay 
human creatures, whoſe minds are quite de- 
ſtitute of all ſort of ideas, and have only ſome 
natural powers to apprehend them from the- i im- 
preſſion or infſuence of external objects, to com- 
n 9 N 
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The Ntecessi ty 


And 1n theſe circun 
nature, the firſt. ideas that- can 


poſſibly come to 


the mind, muſt be deriv'd to it by its -bodzly ſenſes. 


ITSEHALL not here ſſ 


peak. of hunger and cold, 


which are ſenſations appointed to ſecure the 


. ſubſiſtence of the individual: I will 
2 that mankind, without all forei 


* 


tion directing them how. to relieve theſo ſenſa- 
dom, and to lay up proviſions eee e 


the viciſſitudes of things, would, in my 
prehenſion, unavoidably come into great diſtreſy 
and be in a far worſe condition than 


and miſery, 


brate-animals*. The other ſenſes are thoſe that 
afford us moſt materials of knowledge. And 


along with thoſe ph | 
who maintain the d noe 
innate ideas. In the mean time 
to prevent ſome people from 


exceptions, let it here 


repreſent it in the Hate of inno- 
centre, but at it now is, the ſame, 
as Deifts reckon that it was from 


the beginning. It a in 
 Fa#, through the whole of this 
enquiry, there are no ſuch ideas 


relating to religion in human 
nature. And, I am apt to 


think, that people ought to be his di 
very cautious, how they father 
their philoſophical ſpeculations | 


upon the 50% ſcriptures, Is 
not our way of treating the 
ſacred books moſt unaccountable? 
Sometimes we fay that revela- 


— not en] pl us, to _— 5 


olophy z ; 


in the condition dns 


o fore ſuch a particular place muſt 
not be taken in a u phil 


phical ſenſe, but ac to 
the apprebenfions of the wu gar? 
times, as if pou _ | 


| of revelation was 
once for all be remarked, that 


in this argument human nature 
is conſidered not as Chriſtiaus bout innate ideas, ma | 
ed a part) we cas ene 33 
that ſuch another pinch muſt be 
taken in a ſtrict 


us natural philoſophy, 1 
as I apprehend, the A uf 


hical 
ſenſe : OY dere whoorer 


differs from us in our inter 
tion of it, is not oni 


—4 
in his philoſo Ms, — 
neous, or per i in 
vinity. 
Thus men mannlyemply 


the feripture, as it ma 
ſerve their turn, or help 224 


A philoſophical — ; and | 


thereby, in my opinion, y 
expoſe the credit of rev ation. 
© Vid. Diodor. Sicul. Lib. I. 


9 
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A I have plac'd it, receives by its bodily ſenſes, 


t many ideas from the heavens and the 
„wherein are comprehended vaſt varieties 


0 objects of different properties, of varions 


figures, and magnitudes, ſome at reſt, and others 


in motion. But whatever be the ſtock of ideas, 
that the human mind thus ſituated may hap= 
pen to acquire by its ſenſes, what uſe, can we 


imagine, will it make of them? Or, to what 
particular purpoſes will it apply or improve - 
them? It hears, it feels, it ſmells and ſees, 
numberleſs things or beings, di from one 
another: but from what it apprehends in this 
manner, will it ever come to ſuſpect there is 
any particular being, or ſort of exiſting, 


beſides thoſe which it perceives by the ſenſes? = 
Indeed our minds, that are carefully taught and 
cultivated, may well be affur d, there are ih 


the world ſome ſpiritual beings not diſcernible - 


by the ſenſes; but how the human mind; in 


. I am ſpeaking of, can come to 
prehend there are ſuch things exiſting in 
univerſe, pure rits, or immaterial” Pies © in = 
their nature independent of all Objects that affect 
our ſenſes ; and that human bodies are in them- 
ſelves lumpiſh machines, animated by ſuch ſpi- 
rits, Which are not ſubject to death, but ſurviye 
the diſſolution of the body, and continue to exiſt 


in a ſeparate fate to eternity; I fay, how the 


human mind can of itſelf, EX all foreign > 


inſtruction, arrive at this fort of knowledge, is 
to me, 1 confeſs, N GR - 5 


e e at gw a CON ARE = 


Gs = an 
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CERTAIN it is that even , under all 
'the improvements which mankind (no matter 
from whence) have acquired, not the moſt 
abſtracted and - contemplative philoſopher is 
able to form any direct or immediate notion 
of the nature or ſubſtance of a pure fpirit ; how 
it exiſts independent of matter, Pb 
or operates in a ſeparate ſtate, And if the acut- 
eft philoſopher now adays, is able to form no 
ſuch conception; how is it to be imagined, that 
a man who never was train'd to ſpeculation, and 
| therefore only goes upon the ideas he has by 
his ſenſes, r to Julpect there are 
: och beings cally exitling? Z 
_ A PHILOSOPHER Withdraws his mind whol- 
y- (if this can be deem d poſſible) from ſen- 
thi ideas: He attends to the (inward 
of; his own mind; and underſtanding, from 
> 2 FP 
ter, 7 — conſciouſneſs, thought, and e e | 
can never ariſe from matter, or any particles 
of matter, however refin'd, mov'd or $566 
he may from. hence conclude, fince there i 
thought and intelligence in the world, there 
muſt of neceſſity be ſome other ſubſtances, be- 
fides matter, that are the ſubject of theſe pro- 
| which he calls ſpiritual beings, or pure 
ſpirits ; whoſe nature, in his 1 not 
. made up of diviſible can ſuffer. no 
_ Gifſolution, bat malt exiſt entre to eternity. 
Ix this manner, perhaps, philo in our 
ae may come to apprehend the nature and = 
mortality of the my 5 3 


he” 5 7 - "IS 
* ww 


dhe operations of their own minds? Do they 


* bg ” 


Sec. III. „be „ 
that the bulk of mankind arrive at this know- 
ledge by the fame fort of reaſonings? Do they 
abſtrafF their thoughts from all ſenſible objects, 
and apply them wholly in a cloſe attention to 


look carefully, with accuracy and acutenels, ine; 
_ tothe eine and repens of ae In. 


be the — matter and motion? And Pao 
ſuch abſtracted and philoſophical rewe , 
do they at length come. to conclude, after they 
haye duly weighed” and oe gy things . 
other beings whereof no man cap conceive a 
diret# or immediate notion, that ſuffer nothing 
by the death of the body, but continue to exiſt 
in all their” , and have the privilege of 
an endleſs e I am apt to think, that 
ſuch philoſophical enquiries and concluſions are 
never undertaken, r a afl ene 00 by thy” | 
bulk of mankind, notwithſtanding all the broak «= 
hints they now frequently have to purſue them. 
Ir ſhould ſeem plain from experienc „ chat 
ſenſible ideas do ſo much poſſeſs and occupy the 
minds of far the greater part of man, that they 
. — An bjecte ol f 


* — % 


de Naarn, 
uly ſubſiſtence, and who have neither tan, 
nor inclination to mind. any thing elſe ;. 1 u, 
ho is it to be imagine that people, who thus 
always live under the deep impreſſions of ſenſe, 
and. are pe ly converſant with enſible ideas, 
can. ever diſintangle their thoughts, and raiſe. 
their minds to an abſtracted ſeries of refined 
een diſquiſiions? Eyery man, Who . 
made the experiment, muſt be 10¹ 


1 
7 
13 


the ſhutting up, or guarding one's min inſt 
a. continued ſucceſſion of ſenſible ideas that a are 
eyer at hand to crowd in upon us, and the 
bending one's powers to a ſteddy diligent ſearch 
after abſtracted truths, neceſſarily coſis him no 
little care and labour. 1 
people undertake, reliſh, or purſue. ſuch. enqui- 
ries, till they are diſpoſed and rep red by hav=. 
ing their — 0 for ſome years, (While they 
are pliable, and before they become as it were 
hardened with — Th preſſions) ſkilfully 
cultivated, and lifted up, if 1 u ſpeak 5, 
into a new world above matter, by foreign in- 
5 rove * Wi The. greateſt 
« ſure. or ; capacity. or. pans) ng nor can 
&« carry a train of proofs, tax , hey 
60 muſt always de upon for conviction, and 
cc © cannot. be required. $0 aſſent to, till they ſee 


« che eache ; are-always. put upon proof, and 
eee | 


Sec. III. of REVELATION. 8 
you may as ſoon hope to have all the day 
« labourers and tradeſmen, the ſpinſters, and 
i dairy-maids, perfect mathematicians, as to have 
<= them l in eee this way d. ” 2 . 2 dv | 55 „ 
Fs world, wh meet with ſuch fre- 
quent hints to excite them to rational enqui- 
ries, and wherein they have acceſs to ſo many 
and ſuch” good aſſiſtances, to render their en- 
quiries dach and fucoekiful ; J fay, if in foch 
circumſtances, the bulk of ' mankind do never 

— the trouble of entering into an exact 
courſe of abſtracted ſpeculations,” But take the ealy 
way of following their ſenſible" ideas, and really 
know no more, whatever they may "believe, but 
what thoſe ideas naturally expreſs to them; we 
may well reſt aſſured, that the firſt men, whom 
we here ſuppoſe to have Come into the world, 
without having in their minds any ideas what: | 
ſoever, could have no knowledge or apprehen- = 
fon of any __ d e _ information af | 
Tre min Kun them TT p. Fa p- 
prehending ſen fible obj efts, of perceiving plea. 

ſure and pain moving about from one 
place 2 they le a great vatiety of ether 

different creatures capable of exerting | the fame 
powers; will it once enter into their thoughts, 
that the real fubjet of theſe perceptions, and 
the only author of theſe motians, 1s a Pprritual. 


| bring, II * ME fro "matter, » lodged. 
Oe Rath * a a of 2 80 5 oy 
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in every man's body, that cannot be extinguiſh ; 
ed, but muſt exiſt, after it parts from the body, 
in a ſeparate ſtate to eternity? Will they con- 
ceive thus much of other animals, as well as o 
_ themſelyes? Or, will they apprehend, that the 
fouls of other creatures are only material and 
mortal, while theirs are immaterial and immor 
fal? But upon what ſort of conviction or evi- 
dence; - will My take up with ſuch apprehen- 
ſions?  *Tis impoſſible they can be led to 
think in this manner from 9 information of 
their /en/es, or from any thing they can meet 
with in experience; nor can it at all be ima- 
gined, that they reaſon themſelves into theſe moſt 
obſcure and o/c concluſions, in the purſuit 
of abſtracted ſpeculations, for which they have 
na un, not the. leaſt hint or improvement. 
80 hard is it for the mind of man, even in 
che moſt advantageous fituation, to conceive a 
notion of a pure fpirit,. that ſome Ghrifhions of | 
conſiderable note have maintained, that all 
fubRtances whatſoever, not excepting God him- 
= are material f; others AC confeſſing that the 7 
ty is a rit, are pleaſed to affirm, 
ö that Hood 2 ences are 282 a mate- 0 


Dt Warne. apt de Fool 1 this learned Bae, and . 8 
Cbriſi. cap. xi. aduer. Prax.” Oy for Chriflianity, zealouſ-" 
cap. oh 66083; Some people ly maintains againſt Origen, 
a ppreken that 97rtallian, wi when, . “ Departe fouls are not.  F- 
right anderſtood, has no ſuch | . pure minds or ſpirits, included 
en notions about the na- * in ſubtile bodies or vehicles; 
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868. II. of REVELATION. = * 
while, they allow) that the inward nature of 
E and human ſouls is purely Spiritual, da 
et declare there is no apprehending any of thoſe. 
\ ig * ns them | clothed with 
or corporeal vehicle ; nor, in their judg=. 
5 can any created r eee ſubſiſt ſe -Y 
wile Þ.; which. Lord. Herbert ſeems. inclined to . 
favour as Plato's opinion, and a thing likely in 


itſelf: which likewiſe the Mahometans, — 5 


— eee ek are ſaid to 
Nax, Deifts themſelves, whoſe rational fe- 
EE are fo well proportione | 
—— all rho (ries that d h eee 


3 ny Ek "7-70 
6 2 nh rg th for foul of Patroclus, a the gl 0X - 


* our bodies now have; ſo that .<vay like his  bady; but 
r boch fort of dale, 12 in 


| tillian loudly: declares for the Wake 4 im} eee, 
ſame doftrine, in his book B. Ae 


Arima, Cap. ix. P. 344. and one 8 * 2 Laibe . 
is tem to homes argud — N 7 


SIE OY! —_— aber Me. e 5 

rena mant i Herbert 8 ae. | 
Ws Lib. XV. * n 
7697. . in. e 9 


. E5 Wrerssiry 
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2 i Wen e ae e Mir ariel, * 
ther there were any ſuch” thing as pure Di- 
alu, independent — and 
I muſt own, I think, —— — 
ic ſuch thing, as tis vu/garly-apprehended. 
<4. what idea can we form 1 * 
* nerally taken for the eſſence of the { 
ex only the Fr cect of fe, als hs 
9 rr it, as body without mo- 
tion or any modification of it; ſo that we 
« may conſider the you without thought, but 
«x not thought without t ſome ſubject to inhere 
"ng: (unleſs by ab ion) no more than 
*_roundnefs without fame round body.” And 
the mntimg' natura that compoſes - 
3 which goes in dis making 1 | 
« Genin of Ka! as extenſion, div 


. ceiving the —— of thought. I can end 
s no reaſon; for being ignorant of theſe con- 
« tiguous particles of matter, that are extended, 
. diviſible, and impenetrable, how can we pre» 
19 tend to decide it maj y* againſt this o- 


$ 


the mechaniſin of the brain? e 
n | cc 


Set. H. ERF A e of 


the ſoul be not matter, though more fine and 
<. ſubtle than the body, tis pretty ſtrange tho 
chief part of us ſhould be of ſuch a. na- 
« ture, that, we can form no. idea of it. But 
<« 'tis ranger yet, that men ſhould think it 


«« ſo neceſfary to; believe; ſoy, when. a more ab» = 


<<, yious, and; iptelligible opinion wauld anſwen 
all the ends of religion * They muſt 
„ acknowledge the ſdul a: fab; 
„ have no idea of Lahtlance dine dum that 
. of body; if they haue ang, 1 
<« well. to,impart{ it ta the groſſer undlerſte 
40 of the: reſt of, the. world.“ R 
Bu theſe; gentlemen, that 8 th 
opinion of pure immateria ſubſtances, truſt 
« to fangy, and mere conjectures, which, they, 
e can give: no account at all of, but by, ae 
ec only. aggidant; vin, THOUGH T,; which they 
ec never gan demonſtrate incapable: .of-inhering in 
„body, mgdified.to that-purpole, ay 
im all bodies for I think. V Ms. Bentley's: far 
CLE from demanſtratians, - 
4 i at . 
«<q go eng Sor d d 
<<. perhaps ſomething — oi to deen or A 
© muſt at, leaſt be granted equal to.1devts. Nays. 
this proves, thas.cither:thaugh7 an 
«xj ICOINPALIDIE, or that the eſſence of — 
485 of mem and beaſts is the ſame, and by con- 
i ſequence; both mortal, or immortal, for; they: 
ce both think. Beſides, * it is evident from 


— —— — 
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9 A en © 
« nou habet, due the. qualites' of it "tis, 
«and therefore of body, are in God himſelf 
4 (chat is, in an infinite degree of perfection) 
rc the moſt pure of ſpirits ; it 1s not likely that 
te body ſhould be derogatory to the purity of 


_ << infinitely inferior ſpirits .“ This, I preſume, 


the geifts vill judge is ſufficient evidence, that 
the only natural f of the ſoul's immorta- 
wy, is not ſo eafily to be conceived." 

In a point then ſo extremely difficult, what 
| from men, who in no 
tion, or abſtracted reaſon- 


are 


ing? One would link that ſuch men attend 
5 but ſenſible ideas, r 


bat as they hap- 
' pleaſure or pain, 


r 5 
ſtracted perceptions, and direct a man to a 5 2 wa 


hend the fqul is immaterial and immortal. 
In ſhort it is obvious to every body, Hey ; 


fingle man not in company- with 


wholly to his own inſtruction, can have no no- 
tion of a future ſtate of exiſtence; any a 


beuten of this nature neceſarly includes in it 


a certain proſpect of death. But till 
ſhall have informed him, what is the wiy that this 
fingle man can come to know, that he is to 


| quit this preſent life in the diffolution or death 


of his body? This, a 5 e rege 
fineſt of any thing Voughts, © And, 
oni mai, 5 | 


——_— , 
* 
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from hence may we not well conclude, that 
Whatever number of men might at firſt have 
come into the world, no one of them could in 
the leaſt have ſuſpected, there 1s a life to come; 
till after he ſhould have obſerved, that one or - 
more of his companions had left this world 3 
which might not have happened till e hundred 
years after their firſt appearance. But even in this 
event, upon the death of any of their compani- 
ons, by what means could they come to judge 
or infer, there is u future ſtate of exiſtence? 1 
have already hinted, that theſe men can have 
no notion of / e ſpirits, acting independently 
from human bodies: and to attribute exiſtence 
to things, whereof in no reſpect they can form 
any ſort of conception, is, one ſhould 
a little too myſterious for men left to their own 


fg underſtanding, 


I MusT therefore upon all theſe particulars 
laid together, give it as my opinion, that man- 
kind left wholly to 1 and to follow their 
02071 notions 4 "% nfions of things, are al- 

ether ignorant of the nature of pure ſpirits, 
— amd of Fen rn exiſtence and po Ws 

Ir may, perhaps, be granted, that an 6 2 | 
nion concerning the immortality of the foul, 

and a future ſtate of exiſtence, has been uni- 
verſally received in all ages of the world but 
| when the queſtion comes to be put, From 
whence was this notion derived to mankind ? It 


could not poſlibly ariſe from the teſtimony of 


ſenſe 3 it could not ſpring from Wc pact nor, 
ſince 'the dodtine of innate ider, and „ 


5 „ NECRMEIDY - 10 
is void of all foundation in nature, can it come 
from any inv en me engraven in 
che mind of man by the finger of God, as 
my Lord Herbert alledges n. I am indeed apt ta 
Munk. that it takes its riſe from fi Atural reve- 

lation. But ſince the deifts are pleaſed to reject this 
opinion, the only other ſource that can be aſſign- 
ed, is people's own reſearches, and reaſoning. And, 
3 Ir the belief of the immortality of the foul is 
the reſult of human enquiry, one ſhould think 
that the ſteps, whereby mankind in former ages 
arrived at it, muſt lye obvious to every thinking 
man in the preſent age, and prove as ſucceſsful in 
conducting one to the ſame diſcovery.---Whither 
now ſhall we go, in order to light upon thoſe ſteps, 

whereby mankind may ſeem to have come to 
diſcern the ſoul is immortal? If even at this 
OP to the herd of N we ſhall | 


dmodum igitur eun- 
0 intellectum, idem arbi- 


culcates, illis (gent:/ibas ) æque 


ac noſtris impertitas, ex boni- 
tate divina fuiſſe perhibent, 


tum veterum fcripta actioneſ- 


pallim : ita quidem & ean- 
; on conſcientiam zi/dem notitiss 


perro communibus, quibus in præ- 


ſens utimur, inſtructam, ex ea- 


dem bonitate - divina largitam 
lis fuiſſe, nemo in eorum libris 


juſtities bonitatiſque argumenta 
dertiſſima collegerint gentiles, 


futurumque ſtatum inde præten- 


tarent. non ſolum quatuor 


articuli ſupra memorati ſemper 


ſummum: 
trium, reliquaſque animales fſa- V 


ſtetere; nempe, 1. Eſſe deum 
2. Coli . 3. 
irtutem eſſe præcipuam cultus 


divini partem: 4. Reſipiſcen- 


dum eſſe a peccatis : fed & hic 


ultimus, dari premium & pœæ- 


nam, tum in häc vit, tum 


poſt hanc vitam, ſtetit, in æter- 


numque ſtabit. Hzc igitur 

providentiæ divinæ univerſalis 

u . religionis ſunt firma- 
menta illa, que nulli defuere, 


1 e een a, vel 
verſatus, puto, diffitebitur.—Ita, 
ut ex confcientia ſola divine 


. — olim =o 
culdubio gentiles. Herbert. de 


. 
indeed 
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indeed find them proſeſſing this principle, but 
we ſhall be greatly diſappointed, if we expect 
they will point out to us the train of reaſoning, 
whereby they were led to ſuch a concluſion. 
Nay ſome modern philoſophers, who are well 
aſſured of the immortality of the ſoul, do re- 
ſolve the whole into /ipernatural revelation, ny 
expreſſly maintain, it cannot be made out | 
tural reaſons.— The moſt ancient philoGphers 
are certainly the men from whom one might 
expect to have full ſatisfaction: But Cicero tells 
us, © it cannot be ſaid that thoſe wiſe men, 
* however they profeſſed the immortality. of 
e the ſoul, gave any reaſons for their opini- 
on., Let us therefore apply ourſelves to 
Plato, or Socrates, the moſt diſtinguiſhed phi- 
loſopher that ever was in the world, and the 
firſt who pretended to explain the grounds upon 
which he held his opinion o; that we may learn 
from him, by what connexion of things one 
may attain to the knowledge of this eſſential 
article of natural religion, 
PLATO. in his Phædrus Pekin 


name of Socrates, directly aſſerts this truth; 
the foul, ſays he, is immortal v: and in order 


it good, be lays before us this train o 
reaſoning. 


'« TRA, PE: he, which i is always i in mo- 
22 Indeed whatever com- 
* municates to another, when Ira 


ci 2 Lib. 1 OY r . 1 


xvii. | vid. Euſeb. 2 
1 ibid. FM 1 - Lot, e vo. 


ay receives 
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4 receives motion "ro. a third; as it wary 
+« therefore dome to an end of motion, ſo muſt 
« jt likewiſe come to an end of life. Whereas 


t that which hath /el/-motion, fince it never de- 
by ſerts itſelf, muſt continue always in motion; 

* and in truth is the firſt cauſe; or ſpring of 
= motion, to all other things that are moved. 


Now a pri g or firſt cauſe can have no 


« original; for while itſelf ariſes from _ | 
© all other beings are derived from it: 
can that be a firſt cauſe, which takes eb - 
40 from any thing elſe. And if it has no ori- 


e ginal, it cannot poſſibly have an end: For 


* ſhould the firſt cauſe come to be extinguiths 


4 ed, it would never again be brought into be- 


on ing; nor can any thing elſe ariſe from it, ſince 
« all thin muſt needs come from a. firſt 


& cauſe. Manifeſt therefore it is, that that 


* which hath ſelf-motion, is the origin or firſt 


bog cal of motion, and can never have a be- 


ſtagnation would overſpread the 
% heavens and =. nan and all things would 
become dead and without motion. Foraſ- 


10 

ac 

tc 

40 

d. nor come to an end: otherwiſe, an 
ä 

«c 

S« 

* much then as it thus appears, that that 


'« which hath ſelf- motion is immortal, one 
t may freely fay with good affurance, that 


« this is the nature and condition of the ſoul. 

For every body that is moved from without, 
is inanimate; whereas that which hath mo- 
« tion in itſelf is animated ; which is plainly 
« the nature of the ſoul. Upon the whole 


« therefore, ſince nothing elle beſides the BY, 


- 3 


Ses. m. Freie - — 


„ has motion in itſelf; it ne * follows, 
'« that the ſoul has no begining, and can come 
| cc 70 10 end. 5 £ 
Tris. is Plato's or  Socrates's Gee = 
ir the immortality of the foul; with which 
Ariſtofle is fo far from being ſatisfied that he 
uſes his utmoſt effort to overthrow it a. And . 
I violently ſuſpect that ſuch reaſoning, _—_ 5 
withſtanding it has the approbation df Cicero ip: oy Fs 
in the warmeſt manner", and therefore comes 
ſupported by the authority” of three moſt * 
mous philoſophers) leads us directly to appre» - 
hend, not the future exiſtence of human fouls, 
but the neceſſary eternal exiſtence of that being 
whom we call God. And indeed Plato elſe. | 
where gives us no other notion of the Father "+5: 
or firſt cauſe of the univerſe, So that for 1 
ought we have learned yet, we muſt continue 
ignorant of the immortality of the foul: for 
I ſuppoſe it will not cafily be granted, that the 
human ſoul is abſolutely independent, (as Plato's 
ument would make it) the. firſt cauſe of alt” 
things ; bar en d, ase e of des 
beings, that upon the extinction of but one 
ſingſe foul, all nature would bg and be TY 
ſolved. xt de 
Bu ꝑ perhaps Socrates hed guide us h 
| perceive the immortality he 


4" 8 4 er. 4 FO Li. 'L | conſult Ain, *. ms. Seip. 
cap. iii. If the reader has any Lib. I. cap. xi. 16. 
curioſity to underſtand how this ; Ge. Tur ib. 76 . 

ment was managed. on both Plat. in Timo, p. 27 D. 
_ nb I _ he — va a 
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"tenth'book of Plato's republick, wines be male 
- tains- the ſame article. And here I confeſs he 
- ſpends more words upon this * Bug 


n 


% NoTHING, /ays ber, can periſh "FM 

7 * foreign evil, a calamity or diſtemper ee 5 
in another. Before a thing can periſh, it 
20: muſt be ſeized by an outward evil, or a 
tt diſtempe 

ce 


iſtemper in its own bowels. Thus the hu- | 
man n body can never periſh by any evil or 
zption that is in food. It is true, when 
food is taken into one's body, the body 


« > then come to periſh. But this hap- 


not immediately from the evil or noxi- 
3 quality in the food; but from the in- 
dee, ward diſtemper, which this infectious food 
“ occaſions in the body itſelf. Now the only 
+= Inherent evil or diſtemper, that can befal the 
e ſoul, is vice or wunrighteouſneſs : But no evil 
"<<. of this ſort can be ſuppoſed able to deſtroy 
© the being of the foul. And ſince it can 
never periſh by a foreign evil, it muſt ne- 
« ceſſarily continue its exiſtence, and prove 
„ immortal... 
ee rgument, "Game e So. 
erates would prove the immortality of the ſoul. 
And I am ſorry to tay it would be no com- 


pliment to the reader's , ſhould: I of- 
fer to ſhew him, that the gacious, and the 


wiſe: Socrates is here no more than a mere tri- 
e I ruſt a to 

eee eee Es. 
_— obſerre, 
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obſerve, that this great man, ſo v qT 
knowing in other points of religion ſcerd. at. 
the concluſion of this argument, as Plato re- 
preſents it; to conceive, that all /ouls.are a ſort 
of ſelf-exiftent or independent beings, whoſe - 
number can neither be augmented nor diminiſh=. 
ed. They cannot; ſays be, become fewer, 
« becauſe none of them periſh : and as little 
can their number be increaſed; becauſe this 
„ would be making immortal things out f 
things that are mortal; by which means all 
&© things that are now mortal, would at length 
te become immortal“. 80 that the notion 
conceived of ſouls, which Plato expreſſes in 
his Phedrus, and which we can apply only 
to the one \ſelf-exiſtent and zndependent. * 
ſeems to have run ſtrongly: in his NA + 0 
which however no ſeries of ariſi 
from a view of the nature PAY relations of 
things, could ever poſlibly ;lead him. As E. 
therefore we have lighted upon no — Where 
by one may come to diſcern the immortality of 
Bur let us go on, Por ve may 
come to be more fortunate, Ne 
fider thoſe arguments, which immediately 
fore his death Socrates propoſed to his friends, 
in order to aſſure them, for their comfort, that 
the foul. is immortal. And if this great and 
good man was led by any ſeries or Connexion 
of things in- nature, e 
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on, in the diſtincteſt math- 


ner he Was able ne would certainly lay it Be- 


fore his friends, whom he was now about to 


Teave, and for whoſe happineſs, he always bore 
4 moſt tender concernment. Nor did his friends 


il to let him kno 3 mmol re- 


lation to this e, and to endeavour after 
full ſatisfaction in a Matter of ſuch conſequence, 


chat they might not afterwards have reaſon to 


roach themſelves with negligence ; being 
iaded, that after Socrates's death they 
ſhould. not find one: ſo capable of inſtructing 
chem. So that, I fay, if any where, it is in 
Plato's Pleum we tnay expect to meet with 


that connection of things, that will point out 
to us the immortality of the foul. Let us then 


attend to thoſe ſteps wherein Socrates leads his 
friends, in order to give them a certain view of 
this fundamental article of natural * nm And 


we ſhall ſoon know, whether a perſuaſion of a 


future ſtate of exiſtence, (which, Cæbes ob- 
ſerves , needs no little inſmuation, and good proof 
+ make it paſs) can ariſe from ſuch principles. 

'« F1RsT of all, fays Sacratese, it is an ancient 
10 tradition, that our ſouls go hence into bnd 
& world, and return from that to this a 
< 80 that our ſouls muſt exiſt ſeparated . 
< the body, and prove immortal; otherwiſe 
*. e en Hither from that . 


2 Phat. in Phed. p. 85. D. * 14. ibid. 70.B ” 
Vol. I. x Plats 15 Ed. P.70, * 
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ther world. And that our ſoubh re urn to 
this life, after our bodies are dead, — 


in this manner: All things, ſays he, — — 


087 duced, or take their riſe from . — 
= ries. "Thus watching begets 
«© begets watching. Now life begs rs bei 
« contraries, as death ariſes from life, ſo muf 
ce life ariſe from death; elle the courſe of m- 
« ture would be lame and impetfe t, and 1 
« deed, if death did not give: riſe" to life, as 
7 life does! to death, or if living things” did 
e not ariſe from dead ones, all 1 
« ft muſt be ſwallowed up of death, 
«| come totally to be 2 5 that mw 
<6 immortality of the a” EY nei 
ai 1 
In the next dais Di conclud FO 
W GWE foul" fin ic f 2 
its union with the body b. And that 
were in being; before eh eng intv/this uns; 
1 80e about to prove, in ſbewing, that 
l our knowledge here 15 7 
n but reminſcence, or a rec ing 
8 which we muſt have 
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< namely, that the living come from. the ha; ; 
4, Jou ſhall find the demonſtration complete. ö 
1 if, it is true that our ſoul Was in being. 
before we were born, then of neceſſity when L 
< jt comes t0 life, it proceeds, {0 to 1 
from the boſom of death; ard. why. ſhould 
2 it not be under the ſame neceſſity of having 3 
<< exiſtence. and being after death, fince it mult 
« come back and return to life again? It is evi- 
70 Jen therefore that the ſoul is immortal. 
Jy n! e but here * wk 185 all 
& iloſophers, who he im- 
lity of human ſouls, did likewiſe. bold 
here prices fence,” and were of opinion that \ 
they c= > down. from, heaven into theſe bodies<. | 
It 3 from this notion they conceived about 
fre-exiftence: of our ſouls, that the 
Koo. to conclude their immortality. 
me here alk: by the way, in 'what'r manne 
* or the hight of nature, — 14 
man fouls pre-exiſted their union with the body? 
*Philoſophers leſt to the conduct of their own 
underſtandin -in this fort of religious matters, 
quite bewildered, and meanly 6 
benen to the, wilden deluſions, * cannot 
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But to return to Socrates. 
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and proper nouriſhment 4. 5 milk was 


their while they were yet in the gulary, 


I know not; but antient — are _ 


10 inform us, that ſouls in another world 


like the Stars, nouriſhed by exhalations from ths | 
earth ©; which poſſibly, coming to the galiney, 
may there acquire the nature of milk.) And 


from their paſſing through ſuch particular ſpheres, 


or regions in the heavens, in their way to ani-" 
mate theſe bodies, they account for the ſe. 
veral different powers, faculties, paſſions, and af- 
fections that are now found inherent to Bag 
nature: thus the foul, as it is paſſing through 


the ſpbere of Saturn, acquires the power of a 


templation and reaſoning ; as it is paſting alon 
the ſphere of Jupiter, it acquires the power S 


acting; and other powers it 1 weder | 
regions, till it comes to be united to'the be ly 4 


| Int the next place, eee oſopher 
goes about to eſtabliſh this great article of na- 


tural religion, in ſhewing that the ſoul is 2. 


compounded, annot be diflolved, and muſt there-" 
fore continue always to exiſt . And indeed, 
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But let us ſee what conviction 118 


22 T ring along with 


2 Fixsr of all, fays Socrates, thoſe things 


< which continue Jars uniform and the ſame, 
ee ſuch as equality, beauty, goodneſs, Sc. are un- 


* compounded ; whereas the things that are com- 


ir pounded are variable and ſubject to changes: 
. 1o that if we can underſtand, what fort of 
or not; we may like- 

Ei wiſk.cndeifiand what rt of things are com- 


* pounded or not compounded, Now we know, 
10 eee are vſible, or are per- 


%s behind byte <Enix ger, while the things 
< that continue _—_— and ” fame, | 


{| <« thin + nid, . and. | 


en be judged 


% Again, when the ſoul employs its bodily ſen- | 
<« ſes, it is led away to u ee 1 J and 
« becauſe it is engaged in ſuch things, -it ſtrays, 
it ſtaggers, and is giddy like amet dank ; a 
<« ' whereas when it purſues things by itſelf, with- 5 

R nit ren rr; ie it betakes itſelf to 
II DL TA, immutable, and, a8 


* being of the ſame nature, dwells conſtantly 


„ upon it, while it has the command of itſelf ; 
Ab N 8g Fl, and 
<< it proves always the ſame, as being united 
« to, that which never changes; and this paſ- 
hr ag bag what we call wiſdom or 
e. 80 that . ſoul being more lite 


© to 


= 


The Nackssiær HI 


e to that which is 


-and che 


ene, e it is uncom- 
4 pounded. Beſides, nature requires that the 


« body ſhould obey, and the foul command; 


„ and herein the foul reſembling that — 9 


" Upon 
* 


is divine, it is, certainly, unco 
tc the whole therefore; 7 is evident ado the 
« ſoul is indiſſolvible, or ſomethit ee 
i and conſequently mam? ** 

Tus it is that Socrates proves the: foul is 
— and from ene 


ded, and conſequently m Al, 

it is inviſible; I need hardly obſerve bs: mean 
and  unphiloſophical, I dare ſay the reader 
upon hearing it, is fully fatisfied, that ſuch 
| reaſoning now a days only becomes a ſchool- 
boy. However, let us here tranſcribe ſome 
5 elegant lines of Lucretius, that expoſe the folly 
of * . oe 4 


of Ne qua Ferre tamen mene Adee Ae, ag 
Quad nequeunt oculis rerum primordia cerni; 2 
Accipe præterea, que corpora tute neceſſe 8 1 
Confiteare eſſe in rebus, nec poſſe videri. 
Principio, venti vis verberat ineita pontum, : 


ngenteiſque ruit naveis, & nubila diffe- 


uerdum rapide fercurrens turbine 1 „ 


 Arberibus magnis flernit, monteiſſus 

© Sttoifragis vexit ee; ita perfurit acri 
Cum fremitu, ſavitque minaci Murmure fu. 
Sumt igitur venti nimirum corpora cærca, 
1 mare, . terras, Luc denique nubila cali 
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concludes” its 
immortality. But to affirm on ror uncom- 
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"Pell, ac os verantia turbine raptant.. 


"+ Wyre; etiam atque etiam fant venti corpora 
e eee 
 Ruandoquidem acki ac ako, mula ; magnis 
inveniumtur, aperto e gut ſunt. 
1; Tom P0778 — 2 en. 
 Nec-tamen ad nareis venienteis. cernimus un. 
quam, 
Nee calides Sus bum ar Gore: quimus 
.  Uſurpare oculis, nec voces cernere ſuemus: 105 
Nu tamen omnia corporea cunſtare neceſſe eft 
By Natura: quomam ſenſus impellere poſſunt. 
+» Tangere enim, & * i corpus, nulla bet 


res, &c. 
Tr} | Lucret, Lib. I. y 268. 
— by the laſt ple, to. make. good the im- 


; morality of the foul, Socrates - e in this 


4 * A CONTRARY form or idea, ſays hed, 
e does not only refuſe admiſſion to its contrary, 
« but likewiſe to that, which though not con- 


trary, - Het bringing upon it ſomething of a 


2 different nature, would deſtroy it. Thus the 


ce form or idea of beat will not admit of the 
form or idea of cold; nor will number five 
tc ever be an even number, juſt as ten which 
« is its double will never be odd; no more than 

« three fourths, or a third part, or any other 
_ a ; of a whole, will ever admit of TR? 


3 * Plat. in Phed. P. 105; 4. ks EL 
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de gr idea of the able. Now the ſoul > 
“ that which always brings life to the hos | 
e ſince. death is contrary to fe, the foul Can 
2 never admit of it, and. e neee | 


ſuch reaſoning ſhould © 
let him fo the truth and certain 
exiſtence of the ſoul, whereof he was hereto- 
pore altogether ignorant, and which, we ſup- 

poſe, he can apprehend. „ than by 


and. relations 


— cs or other pie 
can give no account of it; and therefore to pre- 


3 | 
5 7 
— Mx 1 7 
N bo”? s n 


1 . are thi proofs or ſieps,” where- 
by Socrates, would lead his friends to perocive 


the immortality of the foul. And I appeal to 
any thinking perſon, whether it is poſſible, that - 
n a man's mind, and 


y of the future 


a natural o luction of things? 
What way hy St 8 came to be con- 


vinced of”. this. truth himſelf, it ſhould. ſeem 


remely manifeſt, he by no means arriyed- at 


it in purſiing any. bie of ideas or waren. 


that could ariſe to one's mind from the natu 
of things. Ile is much like a 
„ who without al ſort of reaſoning has 


vent the ſhame of declaring for a truth, with 


out ſufficient 3 to e hin, got n 


2. attend to = 1s s lable. to a great many 


r 


. e _ 


4 


n 1 
— — 3 — 
— 


35 
bes 


108 n Nrrkss rr EL; 8 
doubts at objeftions i, This, I am well 
ſuaded, is a moſt certain truth, and mi — 5 
aſſure us, that the diſcovery of this article is 
no ſuch eaſy matter to the auf, of mankind: 
But then a particular point may be thus liable 
to objections and doubts, and yet at the ſame 
time be capable of being made undeniably good 
by folid arguments. And however ſome people 
may imagine, that the article now before us is of 
Nt ſo eaſy ee 
prehended, that every plowman, and every 
fer, is able who; any difficulty to 3 
it, and to anſwer any eee 
made to it; yet Socrates, a philoſopher of 
the deepeſt penetration in moral queſtions, was 
10 nct able ts convince men of good diſcernment - 
= who differed from him, and to put an end to 
14 | their doubts and difficulties. And in truth, all 
the reaſons, whereby he pretends to make out a ij 
future ſtate of exiſtence, are only ſo many witty 
conceits, prettily expreſſed, that can never bring ] 
conviction to a thinking man. Simmias frankly 3 
declares, that ** the matter ne 1 e cet q 
<« able, and human weakneſs is'ſo' great, that als | 
«ter all Socrates had faid, he was ſtill forced 
Ba to ſuſpect the truth of this arti "yu 9 
* could not hinder himſelf from 1 
8 EY along with ſome other 1 | 
= _ A is no more than a Het of lr 
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te the body comes to be difolved . Ana we 
_ underſtand from Tully, that it far'd little better 


* 


it which muſt quite te and 


with ſeveral others in after ages; 5 
tc ay, one; Plato's bol concerning the foul, I 


tc aſſent to its immortality. But no ſooner is 


ce the book laid down, and I begin to revolve 


© the matter in my thoughts, than all my 


„ conviction is gone n. And truly — a 


man's fancy is only agreeably ſtruck 

train of hpbiftry , of — curious ſubti —— 
elegantly ſet off; it is no wonder, when he 
comes to think ſeriouſly, and ts enquire into 
the nature of things, that all his conviction, 
having no foundation in reaſon, goes off imme 


diately. It is true Galen obſerves, that however 


Plato's arguments, in explaining and determin- 
ing the nature of the ſoul, are not fully con- 


vincing, yet they are probable ; and Plato him 
{elf elſewhere = they have no ſtronger 


| evidence. But even this, in my judgment, is 
rae ar a great deal too favourable, and can. 
ut appear ſo to every man that attends to 


s arguments above recited; nor from any 


thing Plato has faid, (as we may take occaſion. 
to obſerve afterwards) can Galen overcome a. 
mighty ſuſpicion, that the nature of the foul is 
altogether ana! man or a mere » ye wee L 
8 
Tnuus, I ſhould think it is manifeſt, that 
Socrates or Plato, who was the firſt, ſo far as 


1 Plat, is Phed. * 86.8, = Cie. fel. Lib, I. exp. i . 
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we know, that pretended to argue in . of 
| the ſoul's immortality, did not arrive at the 
| knowledge of this article of natural religion, 
by any ſeries or connexion of things founded 
in nature. And herein we cannot but be yet 
more confirmed, when we recollect, what were 
Plato's opinions about the inward natufe and 
conſtitution of the human ſoul, and its 4 
after the diſſolution of the body. ; 
- ONE may be apt to apprehend, that Plato's 
attempting to prove (how unſucceſsfully ſo- 
ever) that the foul is an uncompounded being, is 
ſufficient to aſſure us, that he conceived the in- 
wurd nature of the foul to be purely /imple 
and altogether indiviſible, not capable of bein 
extinguiſhed, without coming to be annihila 
And had Plato made this good, he had cer- 
tainly gone a great way towards proving its im- 
mortality, as a conſcious thinking being. But, 
not only does Plato fail in this argument, but, 
as we ſhall come particularly to underſtand af- 
terwards, he imagines the foul in its inward 
nature, however he may ſometimes ſeem to ap- 
it otherwiſe, to be a compoſition of 
—— very odd fort. of ſubſtances, which may 
be — and upon whoſe diſſolution the 
death or extinction of the ſoul muſt neceſſa- 
ily happen®. And indeed as Plato expreſily 
profeſſes, that the immortality of the ſecondary 
Od, does not N PM: mo; own, apa 


3 Plat. ee 36. 41. Lib. XIII. cap xi * 700. 25 
e en Prep. Evang. . ; 
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ture, but upon the will of the ſapreme i 


mind; ſo we cannot but think he judged the 
fame of human ſouls, whoſe compoſition has 
a greater mixture of the leſs' perfect ſubſtance, 


and is more apt to be diſſolved. And when 


a man thus apprehends human ſouls as a com- 


poſition of various ſubſtances, and puts the e- 


vent of their immortality, not upon their own 


inward nature, but upon the ſovereign pleaſure 

of God, it is not to be thought, that ſuch a 
man came to profeſs the immortality of theſe 
ſouls, from any knowledge he had acquired of 
their inward frame and conſtitution ; nay. he 
| ſeems to think, that whatever is brought forth 
or generated is naturally mortal; which is an 
opinion that was held by Juſtin Maron, as well 
as by ſome other chriſtians in the firſt age of the 

| 2 ? Beſides that, Plato reports that the 
uman foul conſiſts of three parts, or of three 


different ſouls, two of which do naturally ex- 


pire in the diſtolution of the body, while the 
other continues to ſubſiſt; which, I likewiſe 


preſume, is an opinion that cannot well enter 
into a man's mind, whoſe concluſions are found- 
ed on thoſe perceptions, which things themſelves 
afford to him. But of this pretty odd conceit 
1 ſhall have . occaſion to take notice perhaps 


more conveniently afterwards. What I have 
ſaid, ſufficiently ſhews us, that Plato's ſentiments 


Concerning the z7ward nature of the foul were 
o amen, chat he not of himſelf 


. Plat is Timer, 5.4. : — Taft. Maiges Dial. — 
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trine of Pytbagorgs. Xen. in 


* * by 


. "me Neeſer e 
have diſcovered its immortality, by aiſterning : 


the foundation it has in the nature of 


As for his opinion about the fate of human 
fouls after the diſſolution of the body, it appears 


from ſome of his arguments to prove their im- 
mortality, that he held a franſigrution, or the 


ſhifting and revolving of human fouls from one 
body to another a. And here I muſt confeſs, 


the ſentiments of all the ancient philoſophers in 
relation to this article appear to me ſo perplexed 
and inconſiſtent, that one does not well under- 
ſtand how to explain them, It is faid of Py- 


thagoras himſelf, that being in Hades he there 


ſaw Hefiod's foul making a hiſſing noiſe, bound 


with a brazen chain to a pillar; an Hides 


ſoul hanging from a tree ſurrounded with ſerpents, 


for what he had ſaid about the Gods*. Which | 


one ſhould think is an account of things, that 


does not fo well conſiſt with a franſimi "es E 


At the fame time Ovid, perſonating Pythagoras, 
gives it out, as if there was no end of this odd 


fort of 8 in the nen of human ; 


fouls, 


Morte carent anime, e priore re 
Sad, novis domibus orvunt habitantque recepteæ: 
Tpſe ego (nam memini) Trojani tempore belli 


| Panties Eure. eram ; ö : 


"a 


: ha 


embraced the monſtrous doc- p. 21 


; ſeems to tax Plato Eyipt. ad. Kue p. 1060. D. , 
| for having deſerted Socrates, and 3 9 
9 
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. Haſit in adverſo gravis haſta minoris Atride, 


_ Cognovi clypeum leva geſtamina notre 
Ne Abantets Fen PEO F in — 


ron 8 the poet having been naturally : 
ied to think, there can be no future ſtate of 
_ exiſtence, no after puniſhments to be dreaded, 
rallies mankind fill in the perſon of Py- 
thagoras, on their * 5 e about 
another . 1 To 


0 2 genus s attonitum gle 23 mortis, 2 
| Quid 8 tyga, quid tenebras, & nomina wand, 


* timet1s, 


Materiem vatum, Kae acula mund;? 


* tabe vetuſtas - 


4 1 | 
| Afulerit e pati noni ulla Putetis*, 5 


— Any. thus by means of this Pythagorick docs 
trine we are fairly . ſame 
ſentiments with Lare, 2 BE 


cberus G Furiz jam verd, Ss ha Sem, 


Tartarus, horri 2 eructans faucibus eftus, 


| Ae, 11 8 * e P 4 1 fe. ox 55 


feet, * 


1 indeed — as has wy Sine 5 
of 3 as it was Wc by the | 


* 3 Lib. = 1 5 
3 Died. Sicul. Lib. I. p. 88. F 
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ſtate of exiſtence. Herodotus informs us that 
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the Egyptians were of opinion, that © human 
: „ ſouls leaving their bodies, do immediately 1 
, < paſs into the bodies of brute creatures in the Z 
fl « land, the ſea and the air; and ſhifting about 
14 *r from one brute body to another, they con- 
1 * tinue thus revolving, till at the concluſion of 
free thouſand years, they return again to hu- 1 
iy « man bodies v. Which are ſentiments that 
_ = can never lead us to apprehend a life after this :. Y 


= * I muſt here deſire the reader to remark, 
; t 

_=x Tur Fgyprians were not only governed by 
; this, doctrine in the uſe of the enjoyments of 


life, but were thereby likewiſe directed in the 4 
cholce of the objects of their worſhip. Sone 
people conjecture, that the ſolemn and extra- 

ordinary worſhip which they payed to Apis, 
Had its riſe and ſupport from their apprehending 
that the foul of O/ris went into the body of 
the ox, and continued to animate one Apis after 
another *. And Phileftratus takes notice of a 
new object of religious worſhip, which they 
came to the knowledge of after an extraordi- 
nary manner: It ſhould ſeem that Apollonius, 
(whom ſome people are pleaſed to compare to 
the Log author of the chriſtian revelation) hav- 
the fagacity, while he was in opt. to 
| n that A tame Hon, winch was | led about 


| © Henke. is ner. M cap. iv. _ a 
Wc ** r Ss“. Lb. I. 25 * 


for 


A i. Herm. e 


9 
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for a ſhow, Was animated with the ſoul of Ana- 


, he had pity upon the poor king, and making 
it known who he was, he Ladis them to carry 


the lion to Leontopelis, and there to place him 
in the temple, Upon which the prieſts —_— 
together, they offer up ſacrifices to Amaſis, and 


ſend him away in great proceſſion to the inner 


part of Mgypt*. And from this ſtory I am temp- 
ted to think, that the Pythagoreans not only 
followed .the ZEgyptians in their notion of an 
endleſs tran/migration, which Porphyry ſeems 


to give out as Pythagoras's opinion; but that 
in ſome inſtances they likewiſe - imitated their 


worſhipping brute: creatures, when they conceiv- 
ed them animated with ſuch particular fouls *z _ 
at leaſt it is here manifeſt, that 4polſonrus, a dif: 
ciple of Pythagoras, was not averſe to E 
giving into that practice, 

_ AFTER this manner they repreſent Pythagos 
ras to explain this doctrine of innen 


But Plato ſets it in another light. 


I conFEss this — ſometimes Gans 


to deliver himſelf, as if he thought that human 


ſouls, upon leaving the body, go off immediate- 
ly to be happy or miſerable, without any proſe 


[ce OY to this life; and I could with | 
ep. ar vir. 4ol. Lb. v. fools when pie: e 


cap. xli. body, are rational, and have 


wy :* Porgh. de wit. Pythag. a ati the foreſight of future events, 


4 The Zgyptians worſhipped can faretell them, and do * 
all ſorts of brute creatures; be- things whith à man in af 
cauſe in their opinion, they par- rate ſtate can do. 14. de 
take of the deity, who pn. Lib. IV. 5. 2 10. Vid; 1s. 
al. things; and becauſe their | xs Frog Lib. III. CAP. v. 
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there was ground to make it a queſtion, * 
ther Plato did really believe a tranſmigration. 


But we ſee, as I have before hinted, that ſome 


of his arguments for the immortality of the ſoul, 
proceed upon an affurance of the truth of this 
doctrine: And in thoſe very diſcourſes, wherein 
one may think, he repreſents the foul to go di- 
rely off into another world, and not to come 
back to this life again, he y teaches a 
franſmigration ; and ſo far as gy "eqns 
amidſt à great deal of confuſion, "as has, 
| to de this. 
CT that good ſouls puri- 
® by philoſophy, this world, 
4e to the ſtars, yh lng 0 wal, 
years: that durin this ſpace of time, 
„ or moſt of it, evil ſouls haunting and wan- 
ere t the tombs and graves, till they 
% happen to be difpoſed of, r 
« bout from the bodies of women, and other 


3 human bodies of little account; or accord - 


*« ing to the quality of "their teripers.and crinhes, 
* they animate the bodies of ſuch particular 
* brute creatures, and revolve from one to an- 


ee ther: but at the concluſion of this fir /# pe- 
. riod of a Zhouſand years, all ſouls, both good 
„ eval, are ht together in order to 


« chooſe what ſort o bodies they will next ani- 
e mate; and with this Virgil, who differs in 
x pot, an theſe verſes: 


Har ommes, wh mille rotam volvere per ans, 
Eulen Dew Wr mag: . 


2 


that Pindar is much of the ſame opinion, 
that he apprehends that a ſoul's getting clear off 


e, 9 17 v. 2. in Phed 


Sect. m. | Of Revziarion - 17 


Scilicet immemores, ſupera ut corvexa „ 
3 G inc pian in corpora velle revertt*, 


« Upon this event we are told, that all 
ce ſouls, without diſtinction, chooſe to animate 


. human or brute bodies, as their own diſpoſi- 
« tions may direct them; ſo that ſome hu» 


* man. come to animate brute bodies, and 
Mao oh come to animate human 
10 1 rovided they had ever animated ſuch 
W And thus, . 


20 and virtuous, it goes ck into a Fon = wo 
> not to. return again to this earth; but if a 
* foul, during that ſpace, continues always evil, 


« it cannot be recovered till at the —— 
ve of ten thouſand years. I am apt to think, 


at the concluſion of three thouſand years, to the 


endleſs poſſeſſions of a happy life, depends up- 


on its good behaviour, nat FOR, in ſeveral bodies 
1 below, 4 80 duri ee ov; 1 three 


$ 44's 1 Ge 
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* 


dete, pleas 


un wenne . * 
Vun, 9 Aa 


d 6.5 cee Lb. x. dan. - 
P. 246, 209 72 
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A Plato is of opinion, that bes 
Touls, 115 their evil beer fall down to 
this earth, do animate for the firft period no 
other but human bodies, 'in which they are dif- 
poſed according to their ſeveral qualities b. 

_.  THEsE I take to be Plats's ſentiments with 
reſpect to the fate. of human ſouls. after the 
diffolution of the Body. It muſt however be 
' remarked, that he ſometimes ſeems to report 
this article, much after the ſame manner where- 
In Virgil deſcribes it in theſe following verſes : 
which I here chooſe to tranſcribe, not only be- 
cauſe they ſhew us Plate's opinion in ſome 2 ces, 
about the future condition of our ſouls; but 
pbecauſe they likewiſe give us to underſtand that 
Virgil apprehended. the foul itſelf, to be only 
pure > Ether or a fiery portion of ſubtiized 8 5 
Which Horace calls divine particulam aur 
and that vice or bodily paſſions reduce the Gul 
bo a certain corporeal groſneſs, which Plato like- 
wiſe expreſſly declares, When he tells us, that 
; So ſouls, which haunt the tombs, are. e Caf 
3 . 
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| Z Fe & Ahrens: cum ne vita ja ng . 
b gs Non tamen omne malum . nec funditus 


© | e Ü 
= - Orferte excedunt peſts; ; penituſque neceſſe of 


"Ez Multa diu concreta madis inoleſcere miris, 
4 Ergo exercentur pænis, veterumgue malorum , 
- Supplicia expendunt © alice panduntur inanes 
| Suſpenſe ad ventos ; aliis fub gurgite vaio 
_ Infeftum eluitur ſeelus, aut exuritur igni. 
of: Wi = pk Manes * einde rt an. 


Lee, 2p & pau? lata arva | Lene 


] — exemit Lies dumme — 


1 Arcbereum ſenſum, atque aural i fmplicts On. 


Now from this account of Plato's e 

about the ſtate of human ſouls, , after: tha diflo- 
| hution of the body; 1 dare venture to ſay, that 
- the reader i fully ſenſible, that this great man 
(hom eee. to be in a manner a 

_ * among p ) can never be d to 
have W ng e. 0 e e Cs of 
finding out, the immortality and the future exi- 
ſtence of human ſouls, by his own fagacious 
- reaſoning. Plato himſelf does not pretend ta 
1 have diſcovered. the immortality of the ſoul ; 
Dt | he confeſſes it was tranſmitted to him by ſame, 


1 KHered traifitions; fo that giving credit tc the 
| mn. Amid. Lib. u. ® Ciecds Neb. Dew. Lib, IF. 
1 „„ ep. X. 


IS +, relation, 


* . * 


hs 


Te Nrerssirr 
relation, without being _ Bare par my na- 
tural truth of the doctrine „he conceives of 
its future exiſtence as this © own fancy directed 
— upon the abſurd notions of a tran 
N long before his days 
es in the world; or in the manner juſt now | . 
deſcrib'd by Shih: am ip tiers dr 3 
$7 mar now examine. ar-were the cht 7 
nions of ſome other before and 
kw — about the nature of the foul, — |: 
and its future ſtate * exiſtence: :which . 
we may be enabled to judge, een it gan 

: be thought, that the knowledge which any or - | 

thoſe philoſophers had of its immortality, was 
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4 ett. w. Of Reveranrion., "or * 
A But far more likely it is, that neither Thales, nor | 
3 any other of the wiſe men, as thy | 
had any thought or notion whatever of this arti- 
cle, One cannot preciſely tell what was Thales's 
| opinion about the nature of the ſoul; but, as I 
: apprehend, he ſeems to conceive it as à certain 
3 quality inherent to all matter, or to every par- 
ticular body, which in any fort is capable of 
acting or moving. Thus Ar:ftotle informs _ 
that Thales attributed a ſoul to the hagſione, be- 
cauſe it moves iron v. And after the fame man- 
Y) ner all other eee eee 
gree of elactricity, all ſorts of bodies that have 
either an attractive or a repeiling force, muſt be 
rr ſo that all 
1 particles of matter will, by this means, come 
1 to be animated. And ſome ſuch notion as this 
1 Tales ſeems to have formed of things, when 
he expreſſly affirms that all things are full of | gods | 
3 r 
dent, that s Was y ignorant of 
: nature of the foul, and could have 9 
of its future ſtate of exiſtence. Varro, a man 
of the beſt learning among the Romans, was, as 
well as other philoſophers, of the ſame opinion 


with Thales, and likewiſe thought that all thin 
are full of ale 


tber, a, . earth, 

| | thoſe fouls, which rage oe in ; the upper wars, 
un , is EY to. TS that theſe 
Fre D. 18 


We Nzcrssirv 13 
c e hyfpary; are all of them 


wad 


Bur Pere « 53 | thought to be contem- 
with 7 ren mort meyer 
who taught, and publiſtd ths See of the 
fouls immortality .. We can, however 
No account of his particular ut th 
nature of che ſoul, . 
lefs we ſhall ſuppoſe them to have been the 
ſame with thoſe of his ſcholar Pytbagoras. And 
indeed Gicero' obſerves, that Pythagoras (who 
82 — as ſorne imagine, that pro- 
(und confined his maſters ſentiments v upon this 


hg A ft mo- 
matter is not 
£ 2 (fas Archbi- 

King, in bis fe on the * 
7 1 of evil, chap. iv. 2 

155 eee, WV; 
7 „ el nor capable of receiv- 
ing any benefit from itſelf, it n 
2857 that it was noe made 

et, t ſomething 
1 oe he which it was to 
be ſubſervient in ſenſation, 
-** thought, or fruition. —— 1 
r | hat exerts its 
. ain, nothing idle, nor ons, by the help of rb. 
„en without its ent. —. 2, val matter, and another that 
82 this viſible world conſiſts off cee 


ht 


of Rx 
dae 


ne ſoul, will afford us 


ain'd his knowledge of theſe p 
alan into the nature of t 
perhaps preſume. the ſame of P ber ecyae 
Now we knaw that Fyrbog 
ON 


"foul to be a compoſiti 
"whic 12 he 


IAT IOH. 


80 that if the account, which f. Py 
as gives us of the nature and im al 


explairis to be water and _—_— 
becauſe in its conſtitution,” as he alledges 
takes of cold ether, or air, therein,” 


round to think that bo 


as Magie the 
and cold & 


1 
not only differs from plants and brute animals, 
that have A, Fibers life , which Les in hoe f 


e 
One — 
not a little rim, yoo how Py- 


_ thagoras comes to make any dif- 
- ference between the fouls of 
and brute creatures, and 


F e fince by his doc- 
trine of tranſmi 
\ brute, and human Suwids muſt 
happen to be animated by the 
Jame fouls. Thus E mpedocles | 

my an actount of his own 

te, before he came into that 


body : * 


rub, 4 bird, 4.55. 


Te X0 Te, 


es he, 4 boy, @ girh, a Se, alia ſubintrant ar- 


% Hoy; wie ver iv v est ; 
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among plants, a. deurebtric : 


in f 1. 
em. oh _ * 
E _ a 1 bene 


1 WE vc. hs 
Tm) 75 gapras # bel 1 Toto 
885 zbdh. Up 
It is 3 n 
the | Indian Brachmans judged 
thoſe ſouls the happieſt, who 
chanc'd to tranſmigrate into the 
body of a cow. Null auttm 
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_erther or water; but it is immortal in ſo far as 
the cold ether whereof it conſiſts, is immortal &. 
At the ſame time Pythagoras ſeems to maintain, 

tat even this cold ether, which, in his opinion, 

conſtitutes. the immortal ſoul, is animated by a 


E light, which, as he conjec- = | 


and enlivens all ; and in 


— Ariſtotle expreſily fays, that 


goreans gave ou? human 1% be thoſe ati 

er particles (of light or fire) with which the air 

is impregnated; while others of them. hold them to 

be that, which puts thoſe particles in 8 

Upon which he obſerves, that the opini 

the 2 2 2 ans about the nature of the "Poul 
fame with that of Democritus and 


eee | 


Tavs it was. that Pythagoras explained the 


nature and immortality of the ſoul; and ſo far 
28 it concerns its nature he ſeems to apprehend. 


it in much the fame light, wherein Epicurus 


.be upon whoſe 


e 8 


A. 8 , 
RT _ 
© 9 


Set. IV. Of REveELAT ION I2q | 


pers and paſſions of animals to the heat or cold, 
ee 1 , of uich the foul js om. 


5 « 


| I Naminis hes apart x vis, e rt 
 Chrporibus latet, atque animir quaſi totius * 


Proporro eft anima, & dominatur corpore toto. 


Cnſimili ratione neceſſe eft ventus & aer, 
Et calbr inter ſe vigeant commiſta per gg 
Atque aliis aliud ſubfit magis, emimeatque : 
Ur quiddam fieri videatur de omnibus unum : 


Ne calor, ac ventus ſeorſum, ſeorſumque —_ 


Aris interimant L Ae diduftaque ſoluant : 
_ Bf etiam cater ille animo quem ſumit in ira, 
1 ferweſcit, E ex oculis micat A 


ar 


Eft & frigida multa comes formidinis aura; 


- Nuce ciet IR in membris, & concitat ar- 


Tus. 

Bp etiam 8 pacati ; Patus a aeris ille, _ 
Peckore tranquillb q ui fit, voltuque e. 3 
Sed calidi plus eff 225 quibus acria corda, 
Facundaque mens facile efferveſcit in ira: 
Nuo genere imprimis vis eft violenta leumm, 


Pectora qui Fe rumpunt phrumque & | 


mentes 3 


5 : Nec capere irarum fluftus in pectore 
A aa _ Cervorum gr rol 1 


Et geh Uiſcera concitat auras'; J | 


| Bye remulan faciunt membris exiſtere 
„ 


Nec minis . ungqua — 4 ar vs 


why Abba Ur n 


> 
; 


but from their apprehending, adv. Math. Lib. V 


120 EF errad3o | - v5 Bo? 
Fumida ſuffendens cece caliginis ambraty. 
Wer gelidi torpet telis per ia 65 
Inter utroſque fita eſt, cer vos, pre Jeonet,, 6 
00 hominum "Aw 9, e doetrina po- 
r 
3 pariter queſilem, ramets ile relinquit 
.- Nature cujuſque anima veſtigia prima. 
Nec radicitus evelli mala poſſe putandum ft, 
Quin proclivius hic iras decurrat ad 19 
Ile metu citius paulb tentetur ; at ille 
I erfius ee 8. clementius #quo. 


OO ©. Lncret, Lib. II. . 


FE all this, there i not any thing, that does 
not ſeem exactly to agree with the nature of 


the ſoul as explained by Pythagoras. And as 


for its future ſtate of erte I need not tell 


the reader, that this philoſopher held a 7ran/- 


migration, as a continued rotation of human 
ſouls, (upon which I have already made ſome 
reflections) wherein they came to animate 
plants, and the bodies of brutes, as well as thoſe 
of men. I ſhall only take notice, Pythagoras 


was 10 very confident of the truth of this doc- 
frine, that he not only forbid his diſciples the 
killing of animals, and the _— of fie eme, 5 


2 Sans Empiricus 3 this but to brute ankle, and brings 
prohibition,. not from the com- all living creatures to be near of 
mon doQrine of tran/migration, 4in to each other. ( 77 88 Emp. 

331. 
that one ſpirit like an animating B.) And Porphyry — (4 ih 
ſoul ades the world, and the Zgypriansabſtainedfromkil- 
thereby intimately unites. man- ling and eating animals, for this 


| Kind, — natural reaſon confirmed by ex- 


but 


7 7 PLACE 
Set. IV. 
: , 
PIR. + 


His foul in parti 


— 
reſſly mentions ſeveral bodies, which 


ay 


jeular had ſucceſſively animated; 3 


1 D as to inform ene 


28 impure ſouls being vio- 
© tently forced away, and there- 
* fore ſtill hankering after their 
% bodies and. ae about 
them, people may happen 


4 to ſwallow down thoſe ſouls 


along with the fleſh, and 
„come to be great- 


| h, as the ſame author in- 
forms us, this doctrine was im- 


proved to quite contrary pur- 
Poſes: for, © fome prope de- 


*« youred the of 
« thoſe animals, lich 1ey ap- 

% prehended had the power of 
. divining; that r with 


their ſouls, their art likewiſe 
might be transfuſed.” Porph. 


de Abſtin. Lib. II. 5 46, 47, 48. 


But the common opinion why 


the Pythagoreans abſtained from 
fleſh- meat needs not be juſtified. _ 


It is likely has the recline tire 
alled 5 Sext, Empiricus and 
P were additional conſi- 
derations. I would only 
ſerve, it is 
Pythagoreans never did forbid 
the eating of p/ants as well as 
animals, fince plainly tell 
zus that human ſouls tax 


ant ſeem to have better humour- 
ed the nature of theſe. prin- 
= for thoſe among them, 
who are called rhe ele, do not 
Pina abſtain from fleſh-meat, 
bur they hold it criminal to till 


* i | 


one ſhould think, ver 
ftarve and 
nichean ele 7 wi ly found out 


ob- 
odd that the 


lere aut carpere. 
_ - grate. into both. The Maniche- 


hem — ll e 


plants, or to 7 fruit. Men 


indeed of ſuch ſentiments muſt, 


ſoon 
periſh. . But the Ma- 
a ſalvo: They give leave to 
thoſe of their ſe&, whom they 


call the hearers, to labour the 
y diſturbed and polluted.” 


ground, and gather the fruits. 


And as for the many murthers, 


which they ima 
by committed, 


ine are there- 
ey ſay, thoſe 


| bearers are forgiven them, be- 


cauſe by that means they pro- 


vide food for the ele, and have 


the interceſſion of the parts of 


God, or of the good principle, 
which the ele& 3 in eating 1 


plants do ſeparate from thoſe of 
the evil principle. In this man- 
ner St. Auguſtin . their 
opinion: | 
Cæteras animas & in pecora 
redire Dee. & in omnia que 
radicibus fixa ſunt, atque alun- 
tur in terra. Herbas enim at- 
ene arbores fic putant vivere, ut 


witam que illis ineſt, & ſentire 
credant & dolere, e lædun- 


tur; nec aliquid inde fine cra- 
ciatu eorum quenquam poſſe vel. 


ros ror ene purgare nefas 
Inde agriculturam, que — 88 | 
artium eft innocentifſima, tan 


quam plurium homicidiorum ream 


. dementes ac 
Aitoribus ideo bac. arbitrantur 
We * en inde alimen- · 


3 fuiſque, a- 


Tay © what 


Propter - 


„ NeNvomarty r 
las himſelf | reports, 4 
was AÆArbalides, next Euphorbus, then Fs 
| mus, after him Pyrrhus Delia a fiſhe?, and laſt 
of all Pythageras ; 5 which revolutions ha 
was ſo uncommonly happy, as to remember 
with great diſtinctneſs, whatever had paſſed, not 
only while he animated thoſe bodies, but dur- | 
ing the time of his ſeparation. And as fir | 
3 ſoul, after it left Pythagoras, | 
his followers tell us, it came to animate Py- 1 
rander, then Callicleas, and next to him, a 
| beautiful Courteſen called Alce*. By what means 
his followers came thus to underſtand the fate 
of their maſter's ſoul, I know not: but we 
are told that Pythagoras himſelf had his know 
ledge of the ſeveral revolutions he had made, 
and of what had happened in | 
ſucceſſion, as a diſtinguiſhing mark of Mercury's 
indulgence towards him, when he had the 
| em of being his ſon Arbulides i I 
Now I leave it to the reader to judge, 44% 
ther ſuch an account of things repreſents to 
us the nature, the imm , and future ſtate 
'of the ſoul, as it makes one ndamental article 
of natural religion? Or, ehe in reaſon it 5 


ts ai, Juir, ut divina illa Heb the nies; 8 
4 Sbftantia in entre torum pur nitatem, homicidiis alienis. Au- 
gata, impetret eis ueniam, 2 guſt. de Heref. cap. xlvi.-  - 

rum traditur oblatione purganda | 
Hague ip elefti nec in agris 
© operantes, nec poma carpentes, nec 
2 folia ulla wellentes, ex- 
Fan, Bec afferri wfibus 5 * 1 
2 anditoribus oy vi ventes de 


| Sed Iv. i i. © 
can be thought, that this famous head of the | 
Traalict philoſophers was led to a 
ax anne; ra ol eſe 
ſoul, by any ſeries of cons ür Wo; 
. from % 8 of things? 
usr now it was remarked; that Thales, the 
bead of the nick philoſophers, ſeems to have 
1 had no notion of the ſoul's immortality. After 
8 Thales came his ſcholar Anaximander ; and to 
| im ſucceeded his ſcholar Anaximenes : „ NO 
ſeem both of them as little to have a 
this 1 article of natural religian, N or 
could their les concerning the ori 
the firſt 3 A —_ formation of the 20 
ever lead them to ooujectiire: any thing of this 
nature. 
15  ANAXIMENES was ſucceeded by his 
| ſcholar -ftaxagoras. This was the' firſt philoſo- 
| pher who introduced the doctrine of an infinite 
. mind, as any way concerned in the production 
” of the univerſe.” But as for his notion of the 
nature of the human ſoul ; he reported it to be 
of an airy ſpecies and a body -: and as from 
hence onè can by no means conclude. that he 
held its immortality, and a future ſtate of exi> \ 
ſtence; ſo the misfortune is, that from no c- 
Cdunts about this philoſopher. — 
judge what were his particular ſentiments = 
this article. So far he ſeems to have — : % 


wich Pythagoras, that he attributed. the fame *_ 


fort of ſoul to brute animals: 'he-likewiſe; ima» | 
. 1 fla Pier Lib.Iy. enge 
SE 1 *: 


"OF 


be l 


| hed daje plants are animated beings W 


they are capable of ſenſation, of perceiving 
pleaſure and pain P: it is not however certain 
whether the human ſoul, in his opinion, is of 


| a different nature from thoſe he beſtows upon 
But if Anaxagoras 


„and brute animals 
ere as it conſti- 


tutes the human ſoul, which Pythagoras had of 


his cold ether; it is not unlikely that both theſe 
dſophers were of ee opinion in rela- 
tion to the ſoul's immo which ſeems ex- 


preſſly to be affirmed by Theoabret b. Only it 


may be obſerved, ſince ancient philoſophers, as 

I have before hinted, who maintained the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, did hkewiſe hold its pre- 
e when we find that Anaragoras, as 
plainly enough inſinuates i, was of opi- 

nion, that the ſoul is not alder "than the body, 
one may reaſonably ſuſpect, that 4naxagoras 
had no notion of any ſort, about the truth or 


reality of a future ſtate of exiſtence. And in- 
deed Plato ſeems to look upon the pre-exi- 
ſtence and immortality of the ſoul, as inſepa- 
_rable from one another, and in the place above 
"In lays them "down both together, as 


nt: article of natural religion. _ 


5. ro0s. J 2. Ser. V. p. 546. C. Oper. Tom. IV. 


8 1. . D. i 8 de Lib. XII. 


* . ip p- 966 ND 


8 that as making no 
— de and the du, (whereof ' other 
philoſopher, a 1 ſhall come to obſerve alen. 
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wards, gave out the y3g to be immortal, and to 
belong —5 to rational agents; and the yuh to 
be mortal, and to belong in © 


ommon to men 
and to brute creatures; I ay, Anaxagoras mak- 
ing no ſuch diſtinction, but attributing the vg 
to all ſorts of aninigted, beings whatever k; this 
may increaſe one's ſuſpicion, that the immor- 
tality of the foul, or a future ſtate of exi- 


ſtence, was no article f e nt 
profeſied, OT could 1 SECONMMUNE 


IC Wee 
To Auaxagoras ſucceeded his ſcholar Arche- 


das, who fo far deſerted his maſters principles, 


with\ reſpe&t to the production of the world, 


or the exiſtence of an infinite ming, that it Cath 


not be thought he had any ſort of apprehen- 


ſion of this great article of of nano 1 


Tus it appears that thoſe philoſophers be- 


fore Socrates (for Socrates was Ar chelaus s {cho- 


lar) who had any notion of the immorts 
the ſoul, Aid nov of Une 


ledge of this article, in the purſuit of any ſe- 
ries of perceptions founded in nature. And 1 in- 


deed from whence can people appreh 
the ſoul is of an airy ſpecies and a body; 
it is a compoſition-of dr un cold eg that 
that part of the ſoul, which conſiſts of hot ether 


in mortal, whilſt the other Peet, hat is made 


up of cold ether, is immortal Or, 


do they know that the ſoul revolves, 
about, from one brute wy to another? -0 wy 


Rv | F 
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Tones mutantur ; b interit: errat, & e 
uc venit, hinc iu, & qugſlibet occupat artus 
Spiritus; eque feris bumana in corpora ra rai, 

« Inque feras noſter; nec tempore deperit ullo. 
Digue noves fragilis fignatur cera figuris, | 
y weder NT ut 7 ond nec JG ur cafe 


Sed amen ipſa calm #: animam fic ſemper 
Be fed in varias deed migrar figures. 


„A1 40 are abſurd TO conceits, __ 1 
all foundation in nature; and are far from be- 
ing included in that notion of the immortality. 
and 1 of the ſoul; now held and 
| profeſſed by deiſts and every common chriſtian, 

which makes one {ns article of Nas. 
tural religi 5 

Tur — of the FEY or its beim 

2 a pure intellectual 2 tance, without all compo 


ſition of parts, is t only notion in nature, 


Tom. whence dr ng philoſophers do, or can 
lude its natural immortality. Now ſo far 


and * followers; who were likewiſe abſurd 
igh in this article,) no Philoſopher.” of 


Lines: Locrus, a famous Py- 1 — of mankind. Timeus 


7 a> 3 M9 * . 
15 * 0b®. 8 
i 


hoe yet come-to the knowledge of things, 
I I dare venture to ſay, that 9 Socrates 


.-  ghagerean philoſopher, ſeems to Locr. de Anim. Mund. p. 104. | 
8 3 that the doctrine of D. ap. . Let 


1Ovid. Mer. Lib.XV. $165. water foo javomad forthe : 


| aner 
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py by virtue of its nature, in 


e e hw he 


3 Plat. de Pen. ders prey 
| . cap. iii. ans, La 80 real 2 | 
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whatever ſect, had any the leaſt ſuſpicion, that 


the foul is an immaterial being, or a pure intellec- 
tual nature, having its own is and ſubſiſtence ; 


but always apprehended it, cither as ſorething 
material in itſelfß, or as ſomething reſulting from 


ſuch a PO conſtruction, or e of 
3 of the human body. . 
ſome oh oſophers, ſuch as Heraclitus, 


maintain that the "foul is incorporeal in the 

higheſt degree v: and Plutarch particularly re- 

ports, that Thales, Pythagaras, Plato, AI, » 

80 © Dicearchus, and Afeleprades the phyſickn, do 
© affirm, that the ſoul itfelf is ue aut 


te tion; chat in im oun e 
22 ſuhſtance; and retains in itſelf a power . 
natural and motions; and en- 
if it „ to, all that is un- 
derſtood by the ſoul's being incurporral even in 
the higheſt degree, and in its on effence an 
intelligent ſubſtance, can he no more, but either 
its being a ſubtile active body, always in mo- 
tion, the ſubtileſt, as Ariſtotli explains the mat- 


. of all other” bodies; geen of. body 
tain. 
or matter, ranged and 


p. il. p. Go E. 


—— — — mere — - — * 
938 2 
5 


| « 1 0 other, ferm, whi 


Was in the fame 


. But 4 
. conturrence of both ibeſe, mat- 


"2 


and her ce, - And: indeed 


, n e confuſion in the 
ancient philoſophers 
concerning this article. He 
1 that 575 undertake to prove, 
E ir Cud worth, that 


| * ces 6 ometing cl inch 
& world beſides 


* firſt determine what ho is; 
e for otherwiſe, he wil 


<* about to prove, pe | 


% ſomething beſides be-4nowws- 


0 not aubat. But now if all 


* body be made to conſiſt of 
F< — 4 ſubſtantial principles, 
5 whereof one is matter devoid 


of all form, (and therefore of 
„ quantity as well as qualities) 
* from whence theſe philoſo- 


c phers themſelves 1 


1. that it is incorporeal, ene. : 


5 1 06 i, matter is in- 
© corporeal, Plotin. N 


15 1 ng devoid of all matter muſt 
8 — 5 be anc, al likewiſe. 


* 2 thus 8 e 
= dofrine 5 
2 . Ariftoth : ov: re 


* > A Thc van ee, 


* . I aun & curide, wey; 
. # 7? 178 c. profacn: 


C duartey is incorporeal's {6 


+ us ther is matter alone, 8 


** being ſeparattd from it, body. 


it 1 


% ter and topether, to' make 
« up the febfancrefbalp, More 


$i ns, ies 


. 


Manner, as 


= WM The Nzcnosrry 
give: -out the foul as an 


NCorpore: being, Hera: 


"og | likewiſe uperadded, of which 
it is conſentaneouſly alſo re- 


© ſolved by the Platomifts, ors 
% Ai wre aownatol, (Alci ; 


_ © mows cap. 11) that qualities 


<< are incorporeal, as if they 
were ſo many ſpirits poſſeſ- 

« ſing bodies: I ſay in this way 
«of : philoſo _ g, the no- 
ed tow of 1 and ſpirit, Core. 
cc ” are 


6 - oa Pies that it is im- 


„ poſſible to prove any thing 


© atall concerning them. 


« itſelf being made incorpo» 
nag Teas (and therefore Fay 
wha 


ng incorporeal) for 


E: — is wholly — 


« and made up of incorporeals, 
<< muſt needs þ nſlf alſo in- 


| hw according (o 


606 this doctrine of matter; forms 
be- and ' qualities, in body; life 
and underſtanding may be 


<< ſuppoſed to be certain forms 
*© or qualzttes and 
33 
** be nothing elſe but bl 


„ and brains, endued with the 

3s dowpas)er, & loc I dd TH d-. 
bs ous xe. Hi. x c dire, | ** 
«* more ubtile, fenfitive, and | 

rational matter in us. And 

© the like may be ſaid of Gog 
„ himſelf alſo; that he is no- 


« quabities of ſenſe and under- 
ftandi hag wget 


1 thing but a certain 7 5 
* a. 3 ſubtile, and 
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clitus makes it a vapour or exhalation? ; Pythas 
oras will have it to be a compoſition TY hot 


and cold ather, by which, as I have faid, he 


underſtands wafer, and air; Tales ſeems to 
reckon it as a quality. inherent in all matter; and 
from Plutarch's own account of their ſever 


opinions, Ariſtotle, Dicearchus, and Aſclepiades, 


only apprehend it as a certain quality belonging 
to a particular texture and diſpoſition of the 
human body. 

THESE we ſee 2 are wv many ancient philaſo- 


phers, from whoſe notions about the inward 
nature of the foul, it plainly appears, that none 


of BEG ras t men who profeſſed its immorta 
lity, can be ſu 


ppoſed to lane come to the know- 
ledge of this article, or to have dern able ee 


have ſearched it out, by their own e 


WII TER now ſhall we go in Rh 


our enquiry ? ] confeſs I am put to Rand. | 


1 know not what philoſopher, Fas phi- 
loſophers, I can next turn me to, who ſeem to 


believe the immortality of the ſoul, or to hold 
5 it on better prin 


the Karning of 


CL „ nr 
ancients ; 200 I 


* bun —— 7246 


e ceits _ been e en · 1 Fe OK. ain 2 3 LP 


bo tertained 3 beſt of NG tellec. hs, i. 940. 
* antients, 'W. o were A Arif. ubi ſup, cap. ii. p. 
e 669 Þ. Pls. 4 pl. 
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and do the reader a greater pleaſure; I ſhall 
here tranſcribe a very juſt account of his ſenti- 
ments upon this ſubject, out of Mr. Locle s 
Letters to the biſhop of Worceſter. 


„ TE foul , ſays Mr. Locke, is a on 


* all hands, to be chat in us which thinks. 
ere, Fete dee into the firſt Book of 
(Ciceros Tu 2 and into the ſixth 

© Book of ge Belt, will find that theſe 
C two great men, who of all the Romans. beſt 
% underſtood philoſophy, thought, or at leaſt 
« did not deny the e waiter; 
* which might come under the name of aura, 
«© or zgnrs, or ether, and this ſoul they both 
« of them called Piritus ; in the notion of 
_ «© which, it is plain they included only thought 


« and active motion, "without the total exclu- 


e fion of matter f. SH 50 
Ir is impoſlible that a man of ſo good 
| «" ſenſe as Tal, when he uſes the word corpus 
Dor boch for bro moron vifible je part of 
% man, which he ackne mortal 


1 


« "hat body; in a diſcourſe wherein he was en- 
5 deavouring to perſuade another, that it was 


. Cia de bend. ſub. fig. i f Laus Ef. P- 141. . 


a. 
* 


vor. Let us therefore enquire into 7 
His opinion about the inward nature and con- 
ſtitution; from which we ſhall ſee, whether he 
was able to proceed in a neceſſary connexion of 

, and trace out its immortality. And that 
1 may fave myſelf the trouble of compoſing, 


5 i 
1 
| 
| 
| 

; 
. x 
- 


| | 
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„ immortal. It is to be acknowledged _—_ :: 
e truly great ga ſuch as he was, are not 


<« wont ſo manifeſtly to contradict themſelves. | 
He had therefore no thought concerning the 
« modification f the body of man in the caſe: 


© he was not ſuch a trifler as to examine whe- ; 


ther the modification of the body of man 


was immortal, when that body of itſelf was 
<« mortal: and therefore- that which he reports | 
as Dicearchus's opinion, he diſmiſſes in. He 
beginning without any more ado, chap. xi. But 
*« Cicero's was a direct, plain, and ſenſible enqui- 


% ry, VIZ. what the ſoul uu, to ſee whether from 
*« thence he could diſcover its. immortality ? But 


< in all that diſcourſe in his firſt book of Tuſculan 


0 Ducſtions, vhere he lays out ſo much of his 


reading and- reaſon, there is not one ſyllable 

* ſhewing the leaſt thought that the: ul Was 
, an immaterial ſubſtance; but 
< reftly-to the contrary. 

1 INDEED he ſhuts out the bode taken. 
in the ſenſe he uſes corpus all along, for 


any things di- 


the ſenſible organical parts of a man; and 


< is poſitive that is not the ſoul: and Sad in 


ec this ſenſe, taken for the human body, he 


„ calls the priſoner of the ſoul; and fays, a wiſe 
man, Wen in Socrates and Cato, is glad 
of a fair opportunity to get out of it. But 
be no where Gps, any ſuch thi 

he call not matter in en 


of matter: | 


Ng 
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<< the ſoul, nor talks a word of being 
« from it. 


4. Hz condudes that the foul is not like 


> e ee ee eee 
« earth and water, ona Jang. he foul... cup. 
. xxvi. 5 
WA. 80 far he is clear and politive : but be- 
enn d he. s uncertaing beyond this he 

“ could not get. For in ſome places he ſpeaks 
«« doubtfully, whether the ſoul be. not arr or 
* fire; anima fit animus ignifve neſcio, chap. xxv. 
= "And ay gig ypc 
oc if it be at all elementary, it is, as he calls it, 
e inflammata anima e and for this 
« he gives ſeveral reaſons, ch þ. viii, Xix. and 
* though he thinks it to be o a peculiar nature 
« of its own, yet he is fo far from 


e immaterial, that he ſays, chap. xix. that the 


admitting of it to be an aerial or igneous 


er nature, would not be ara 
e thing he had faid. 


«© THAT. which he forms erat. to-ik ln > to, | 
'* is that the ſoul was not at all elementary, 
te but was of the ſame. ſubſtance with the Hea- 
+ vens; which Ariſtotle, to diſtinguiſn = 
40 eee and the changeable bodies 
cc bn, which he ſuppoſed made up of 
e them, called Quinta efſentia © that this was 
& „ Tall opinion is plain from theſe 71 
ec Ergo animus, q, ut ego dito, diuinus eſt; ut 
eee dicere. Deus: & 1 ft 


Deus 


at - 


E 

x 

f 

; 

1 
F 
5 


„ mixed, 
* fouls confiſed, he calls it d,, ane 
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Deus, aut anima, aut ignis eft ; idem gſt ani- 


c mus e Nam ut illa natura caleftts & 


4 terra vacat & humore'; fic utriuſque harum re 


aun Sin autem 


e guinta quædam natura Ariftatele enduc- 
* ta; primum hr & Deorum eſt & animorum. 


e Hanc nos ſententiam ſeruti, his iffis* verbis in 
4 Conſolatione hec expreſfumus, 6 -XXvi. And 


„then he goes on, cap. -2xvii, to repeat thoſe 


< his own words, which your lordſhip has 
© quotec out of him, wherein he had affirmed, 
< in this treatiſe De con/olatione, the ſoul not to 


have its original from the earth, or mis ed, or 
made of any thin 


. — 3 bur had aid, | 


* fngularis of igitur 1 
. e 
. whereby he tells us he men nothing but 
*© Ariftotle'squinta efſentia; which being un- 
that of which the Gods and 


2 em which: it iis en chat in all his en- 


* ir) abont the ſubſtance. of de foul, his 


66s oughts t not beyond the four elements 


« or 4þ e's: quints efentia,” bo Took for it, 
4 „die, but quite the contrary... 
Hir was willing to believe ere and 

Iways been) that the ou 
chat it is plain he 


5 never — rr 1 es the 
by ks hag ao, * 


; mW 1 [ 3 / l 
5 * 


"extremely. t 


a o xe * 8817 nne 
———— 18 is re. 
e markable, what a very conſiderable and ju- 
1 dicious author ſays in the caſe. No opinton, 
« ſays he, bas been ſo univerſally received, as 
<< that" of the "immortality of the foul ; ne 
* immateriality is a truth, the knowledge where- = 
n % far. And indeed it iy 
e Siamite the idea 4 pure ſpirit,” This the 


* miſſionaries, bo have been them, 
« are pofitrve in. All the Pagans of che eaſt 


„ do truly believe that there — 
% 4 man after bis death, 3 inde- 
or and ſeparately" from bi Bur 

1 They ve extention and fare that which | 
d remain 8 2 
 « bers, all the 
| « Jiquid, 9 are ” 
* only ſuppoſed that the — ——— | 

Bd FT 2 — hand. 


« E. Such were the ſhades and the manes 


<< "of the Greeks and the Romans. And it is by 
„ the the 5 anſiueruble to t 0 

1 e. Ht Vie ſuppoſed / Se 

„ Palinurs, Dido eee in the other 
46 World. TE 

Bur to damen wi dee, it is WR that 
in his enq irie about the ſoul, his thoughts 

matter. Thus the ex- 


Teen that aer ben hen in eve place 


Sed 10. ns at 10h. ets 


n of this book evidently ſhew. Pore 
that the ſouls of excellent men and 
| aſcended into heaven; of others that 


4 remained here on earth, chap. xii; that the 
< ſoul is hot, and warms the body ; that at its 


ec leaving dur body, it and divides, 
. and breaks through our thick,” cloudy, moiſt 
_ «. air; that it ſtops in the r of fire, and 


« aſcends no farther, the equality of warmth 


dc where it is nouriſhed and ſuſtained where- . 


and weight making har its 


& with the ſtars are nouriſhed and ſuſtained ; 
that by the convenience of its 


<«. earth, "tho tens ef what parts will then 


a «« Ie boſore it in one Weg chap. xx; that it 
dis hard to determine, what conformation, 


i ſize, and place, the ſoul has in the body; 


that it ——— be ſeen; that it is in 


the human body, as in a houſe, or a veſſel, 


— or a receptacle, chap. xxii. All which are ex | 
| & prefſions, that ſufficiently evidence, that he 


EE ite; ee wy had not in his mind 

_ rated materiality from the idea of the ſoul, -- 

: hogs Aires was that a grea 
ttt part of this which we find in chap. xix. is 


4 ſaid upon the principles of thoſe, who would 
c have the ſoul to be anima inflammata, in- 


ec flamed air. I t it. But it is alſo to be 


5 LEY mat dis w and the two fol- 


cc . | 


. ud chere wwe i Mee view: and faller 
knowledge of the heavenly bodies; chap. xix ; 
ec that the foul alſo from this height, ſhall | 
* have a pleaſant and fairer - proſpect of the 
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5 not what the ſoul was but the not know 
Si ing what it was, he argues, chap, ii. was no 
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Lanes | essen Wt Dos 
* lowing chapters, he does not only not deny, 

« but even admits that ſo material a thing as | 
1 inflamed air may think. ee ro 4 + 


60 Tur truth of che ease in ſhort is this) 


2 Cicero was willing to believe the ſoul im- 


«. mortal; but when he ſought in the nature 


5 «, of the ſoul itſelf, | 10m thing to nen ow 
oh his belief into a certainty of it. found 


himſelf at a loſs. He conf 


'< reaſon to conclude it was not. While be 
1 ts divine qualities, he avowed- 


might be this thinking in us: and in all 
is conſiderations about the ſubſtance of. the 


1 ſoul itſelf, he ſtuck in air, or fire, or Ariſto- 
« tle's.quinta efſentia, for . theſe it 8 e- 
ze vident he went not. 

But with all his proofs out x Shs $0 to 
2 « dds authority. he defers ſo much, with 


cc 


uments his vaſt reading, and 


mortality of the ſoul, he was ſo little ſatis- 


* fed, fo bar from being certain, ſo far from 
any thought that he had, or could prove it, 
186 hs es art om again profeſſes his ig- 


ce and doubt of it. In the 
he enumerates the ſeveral opinions of the 


* philoſophers, Which he had ſtudied about it : 
« e and then full of uncertainty ſays, harum ſen- 
« fentiarum que vera fit, Deus _—_— A; 
« ue jan, magna FR chap. w. 
© And 


pr wg rm bet draath or 


A farniſh-;himi- with for the im- 


ten Nada 


philoſophers did not perceive or come to fi 


| curus, and is deſeri 
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« And towards the latter end, having gone 
i them all over again, and one after another 
camined them, he profeſſes himſelf ſtill at 


Kg loſs, not knowing on which to pitch, nor 


te what to determine. Mentis acies, ſays he, 


e ſeipſam intuens nonnumquan hebeſcit, o cam 
3 en contemplandi diligentiam omittimus. 


e Taque dubitans circumſpectans, hafitans, multa 
e adverſa revertens, tanquam in rate in mart 


* immenſo, nofira velutur oratio, chap. xxx. And 
to conclude this argument, when the perſon | 


<« he introduces as diſcourſing with him, tells 
* him he is reſolved to keep firm to the im- 
* mortality; Tully anſwers, cap. Ixxxii, | Lauds 
« id . ig etfi nibil animis oportet confidere : 
e movemur enim ſape aliquo acute 'concluſo, la- 


* bamus, mutamuſque ſententiam, clarioribus e- 


4 tam in rebus; in eee —_— _ 


« ſcuritas*, 2 
Tus it is further evident; ties ahi ancens 


the immortality of the ſoul, from their know 


: ledge of its inward nature. And Lao 


here obſerve, that what Cicero and other . 
loſophers ſo pompouſly declaim about the An- 

original of the ſoul, its coming num heaven and 
returning thither again, is, in the nature of 
things, or as they conceive the nature of the 
ſoul, moſt conſiſtent with the ſentiments of Epi- 


ded in this manner by Lu- 
Fl a+ £ Fe * N 1 £ 43 4 57 * 7 F * 2» & E . 
* l 8 . e * Wo 8-7 2 1 * by 


Uu Ege, p. 160. Vol. II. 
— F * 


Denique 
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+ Denique calf} anus onmes ' ſemine FER 
- . Ommibus ille idem pater eft, unde alma e 
Tr Humorum | guttas mater cum terra rec & 
Fruta parit nitidas fruges, arbuſtaque | be 
Et genus humanum, & parit omnia ſecla 4 Y | 
Papula cum præbet, quibus omnes corpora paſcunt, 
Et dulcem ducunt vitam, prolemque propagant. 
Qu ter merito Maternum nomen a . | 
Eat item retro, de terra quod fuit ante, 
I lerras: & quod miſſum eſt ex etheris oris, 
A rurſfum cœli rellatum temple receptant 3 


HavinG thus far explained the opinions of 
antient philoſophers about the inward nature of 
the ſoul; it is now to be remarked, that there 
another light wherein theſe philoſophers repre» 
ſent the human foul, from whence it will yet 


more ſtrongly appear, Sn - 


hend its immortality from any views founded 
in nature. 
HirnERTO the 8 foul Tos, been ſet 
| before us as an individual, or as one fingle par- 
_ ticular being. But this does not ſeem to have 
deen the opinion of the ancients : they ſet forth 
the human ſoul as a compoſition of ſeveral fouls, 
or they give out every individual an to be 
animated with ſeveral diſtin& fouls, that have 
different natures and qualities. Thus, 
PTTHAGO RAS, after having reported. 
ſore very extravagant things concerning the 
fenfitive ſoul and its powers, is pleaſed to tell 
* Diogenes Laertius relates the . 


5 . nn. | 0 | 
8 2 * | | cc. That 


$&.1V. of Rivsration ag 


+< That the ſoul of man. conſiſts of three parts, 


N 10 . v3s, ( 8 and Dupacs 3 - that the g and 
- «6 Suu are 


to brute crea» 
<« tures; that the humbn ſoul. takes lis cifohhes- 


te this Sar, and reaches to the brain ; and that 


& the dg and SJupce are mortal, but the Pgives -. 
te immortal x this manner ' Pythagoras e 


plains the compaſition of the human ſoul. Whes 


| ſeparated, at that diſtance from one 


thoſe different parts, 


ther he really 1 ed, there is any part of 
the ſoul extended along that intermediate ace 
between the heart and the brain; or whether 
he fancy'd that the parts of the foul, which 
are ſeated in theſe different places, lie mige 


at make (as is moſt likely) fu dif- 
ferent ſouls, that have communication wick 

each other, I know not: butts 2 ers 

ſeem to have been 


the human ſoul to be „ hats keep 


— s rn from one 


U — 


een os york — roy ken 3 | 
Anaragorus for confounding theſe ten 1: - 


* x Dig Lows i in wit. i Bop 115 un e 


"Bo ü. p. & ng. 


4 ; 1 . 8 { 
ns wu 4 © #5092 ce 
9 


: _ +7 ; 4 9 ; 4 7 . 
EA 3 ; s 
. 1 HP . | * 8 
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| 
| 


to be that fort of ſoul, or part © 


1 e 
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in the human brain, whereby we diſcern truth; 


and are capable of reaſoning ; ; which are powers 
or faculties that do not belong to 2 crea- 


tures*: and as for the wy, they imagined it 
Dok, where- 
by we are capable of ſenſations and paſſions ; : 


which are likewiſe common to brute animals. 
So that according to theſe philoſophers, herein 


from Pythagoras, who, no doubt, un- 


| derſtood yg in another meaning, as the 5s 


is a thing peculiar to rational beings, though 
in Ariſtotlès opinion, ſome men are without ite; 
and the qν is found both in man and in brute 
animals; fo it is highly abſurd to go about to 


_ Jumble theſe 7e things together. And is not 
_ this a ſtrong temptation for one to ſuſpect, that the 


vg and the yþuyy are different ſouls ? One cannot 


| Help thinking they neceſſarily muſt be ſo, in the 
apprehenſions of thoſe philoſophers, who make 


one of them immortal, belonging only to human 


kind, and other rational beings; and the other 
mortal, as well in man as in brute animals “: 

| the fable which Plutarch relates, s to illuſ- 
trate this pretty e «Tt. ſhould ſeem 


wing fallen from a 
«« precipice, by which his body lay motionleſs 


powers 
| with thoſe of human 
ti : wherei in he follows the 


4 


& + 


of the Phanicians and 


5 he eas Der: de 457. 


Lib. III. 5 1, &c. Eaſeb. 

Evang. Lib. VII. a 2 * 
© Arift. ubi ſupra. 

4 Flut. de Placit. phi. 

Lib. IV. cap. iv, v, vii 


accident, 2 
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accident, was parted from his body,” and: 
4 went away to another world; where he ob- 
“ ſerved many things wonderful, very particular 
ly that the fouls of the deceaſed come off from 
e their. bodies, included in little fiery bubbles, 
_ © which happening to break as they mount 
K upwards through the yielding air, the ſouls 
come forth in human ſhapes, well adjuſted 
in their weight and magnitude. Now while 
e Theſpefins had thus gone to the other world 
c with his rational foul, his „g or Ogives; ; he 
ce is ſaid to have left 79y ] buyyr, his other 
. foul, or the reſt of his foal, like an anchor, 
nn his body; though it was able to exert no 
“ ſymptoms of life till his Ogoray, his . . 
c tional ſoul, had returned.“ 8 
Tus it was, that philoſophers de a= 
bout the human ſoul: and this opinion, that 
makes the ſoul a corporeal extended ſubſtance, 
compoſed of different ſorts of matter, that have 
different properties, and ſeem to conſtitute dif- 2 
ferent ſouls; I ſay this opinion, as I a ; 
is little better on that of other 7 4 
which reports the ſoul as a certain emperament 
of body that is different in different animals, or 
0 different parts of the ſame body, and which 
every difference happens to make a different 
foul. Thus we have a nutritive, a ſenſitive, an ap- 
petitive, a lhco-moti ue, a dianoetical ſoulf; or as 
many different ſorts of ſouls, as there are dif- 
| ne animals (among which plants are includ 


64 
I 2 


„ 4 Bis qui fero a Num. © Arift. te Anima, Lib. I. 
go 2 563. D. 8 S. p. ii. | 
L 2 ed) 


| 
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ed) of different conſtitutions; or as there are 


erent tempers and affections in the different 
of the ſame animal body. I confeſs I am 


of opinion, that Ariſtotle had no other notion 
of the foul. And J am apt to think that Hi 


Crates (or whoever was the author of that book) 


-p lainly means theſe temperaments of body, when 


declares himſelf in this manner: As that 
man, ſays he, is thought to have great power, 

who is able to ſuſtain many others, but 
« when theſe fail, is ſuſpected to become weak 


n 


| «er; ſo thoſe bodies, that are capable of ſuf- 


ce taining a great many ſouls, are counted ſtro 

* and vigorous, but to grow weak, as their ſouls 
* (their temperaments, fail them. Indeed this 
opinion takes away at once all foundation for 
the immortality of the ſoul, which in this way, 


muſt neceſlarily decay and expire along with 


the ſeveral tempers and modifications of the 


body: but I dare venture to ſay, that in the 


nature of things, the former opinion ſerves as 

little to lead people to apprehend the being or 

truth of this great article of natural religion. 
THESE are opinions extravagantly abſurd. 


Whether Plato's is a great deal better, and lies 
more level to human underſtanding, as 1 


en 2 N * * reader v 
83 Tuls Seine of philoſophers i is pleaſed to 
in to the rational ſoul, which he held to 


be imo! ad immortal, two other forts 


LY a A & : 
4 - — 'cc * 
+ 5 . 
* - 2 5 


rn 
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« of ſoul, which he gives out as rtal, and 
that ſeem to be material. A ſtrange COm- 
E But it ſhould ſeem Plato was not able 
to apprehend how a rational immortal ſoul ſhould 

be ſubject to thoſe different and contrary. paſ- 
fions and appetites, to which all mankind are 
able, . which every man has inherent in 
his nature. And therefore, as in the IV book 
of his republic he goes about to prove from 
ſeveral conſiderations, that all men have within 
them three different forts of ſoul b; »; ſo in "his 
 Timeus, where he Sr the formation of the 
univerſe, he expreſſſy tells us, that the infe- 
5 rior Gods, to whom the ſu God had 
cc committed the formation of the ſeveral be- 
« ings in this lower world, having formed a 
tc mortal body for the immortal ſoul, which is 
40 immediately afforded by God himſelf; they 
« framed another ſort of ſoul, mortal, ane 
« having in it ſtrong and. neceſiry palliens: 
mean while, „„ as little as 
« ſible, profane that divine immortal bal, 
« which = ſeated in the brain; they dif 
«© poſe of this mortal foul at due diſtance, and 
L appoint its reſidence in the heart. Then we 
« are told. of another ſort of ſoul, which, be 

« ſays, inferior Gods ſtraitly fettered t in its fta- 
« tion about the ier. 

32 this manner Plato endeavours to 8 


— 2 - — K — 
Pm — — — eo ; 8 
e ] , , 
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may not be judged proſtituted to thoſe ſenſual 
_ of human nature, which ſerve to ſu- 


the individual, and to propagate the ſpecies. 
But how can one imagine, that a man of his 


notions, a man who profeſſes a ſoul, a thing ca- 


pable of ſenſe, perception, and ehought, is material 
and mortal; how can one imagine that this 
man was ever led by any natural arguments, to 
apprehend a foul immaterial and immortal? It 
appears to me ſtrongly manifeſt, that the appre- 
henſions of ancient philoſophers about the foul, 

were in the utmoſt confuſion and perplexity ; 
and that they had no ideas of the ſoul, from 
which they could judge or infer its immaterial 
nature, which is the only natural proof we 
know of, that can ſerve to convince us of 2 
immortalit Fo owns one may gueſs at the Pot 


| bility of ſear g out the nature of the foul 


from Galer's 1 in the enquiry. 
Fus diſtinguiſhed er and philoſopher, 
a man of great accuracy and penetration, who 


deſpiſed the unmanly way of conceiving his opi- 


nions from authority, was particularly inquiſi- 
tive about the ns of the ſoul; but fo un- 
fortunate was he in all his reſearches, as con- 
tinually to come off with a bafffe, and in ſpite 
of his utmoſt application till found himſelf un- 
able to diſcern any thing certain in the matter. 
Hx obſerves that Plato maintains there are 
three ſorts of foul in man, or the human ſou] 


_ conſiſts of three different parts, whereof one is 


concuptſeible, raph in the liver; the other fr 


{6 6 the Geart . 


tional, 
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Tional, ſeated in the brain. As for the two 

firſt ſorts or parts, it is agreed are mortal, 
and vaniſh wi the man prog But Plato 
<« having conceived an affurance, that the a- 
ce tional part is immortal; I have nothing, boys : 
« Galen, to offer for or againſt what he pro- 
e poſes 'on this ſubject.” Mean while, Galen 
freely owns, that if the ſoul be an inco f 
ſubſtance, and no quality or ſort of body, he 
was not able, for all that ever he could W to 
diſcern wherein one ſoul can differ from ano- 
ther; nor could he perceive a thing to- 
tally different from the nature of the human 
body, ſhould be extended all over the whole x. 


So that Galen, it ſhould ſeem, deſpairing of ſuc- 


ceſs in the way of ſpeculation, and a ed 
reaſoning, betakes himſelf to experiments, and 
goes about to examine into the nature of the ; 
ſoul from effects and Phenomena, © 
Fon this purpoſe taking notice, that the pro- 
per powers or affections of the foul, ariſe or | 
come from its eſſence, and can only de under- | 
ſtood or determined its aQtings'; he ob- 
| ſerves in fact; that di t men are end | 
with different powers and affections, which are 
clean contrary one to another; and from hence 
he infers, chat che ſoul in each of thoſe men, 
is of a different eſſence: ſince, in his opi- 
nion, were each of their ſouls of the ſame zſſence, _ 
they 1 — a lame Fre be 3-4 | 


5 8 « Kt, 7 5 | 


= 


5 
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fame cauſes. So that people's ſouls dif. 


fer as much. rom one another in their eſſence 


as they do in their actions and paſſions a. Be- 
; He nt Galen from a great many ae 
makes it evident, that the powers, operations, 
and paſſions of the foul, follow the tempera- 


ment, or conſtitution of the body. And, lays 


* Ir the rational part of the ſoul, is only 
e aq temperament of the brain, it will 
„: but if it is immortal, as 
ce Plato will have it, he had done well, con- 
6 tinues Galen, had he, among other things he 
oy has writ concerning the ſoul, likewiſe explain= 
5 ed the cauſe; why it leaves the body upon any 

<« great indiſpoſitions of the brain; when the 


44 brain happens to be either too cold or too bot, 


4 too NN or 5 dry. And was Plato living 
10 iel eee of blood; the taking of | 


. : poiſon, or an ardent fever, diſmiſſes the ſoul 


* from the body ? But ſince Plato is no more, 
ge and none of his followers have yet pointed 
out the cauſe. of theſe eee 
«., venture to alledge for a reaſon, ſince it agrees 
% with Plato's: principles, that it is not every 


e fert of body, that is fit to entertain a retional - 


. foul, But this is nothing to the purpoſe : I 
0 cannot. poſſibly ſhew, how this comes about, 


© fine I he — „ 


_ * any the leaſt plauſible conjecture about it; 
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long ſearched narrowly after the cauſe of 
en theſe effects, but have not been able to fomm 


This I plainly ſee, - that the loſs of blved; the: 
drinking of poiſon, chills the body, and an 
_ * ardent fever overheats it: but, to repeat it 
again, why the body, upon its happening to 
3 or too hot, is deſerted by the 
foul, 1 have long ür d myſelf in vain to 2 | 


eee e 5 
+ * InDzED if : foul be of a corporeal . 
4: keine theds mper: nent or complexion of the 


* r mmortal, and 
© to have its own proper wha 


Man ag ras — 


« „ the folles of a of old 
* men, „FFF : 
One may juſtly affirm, when madneſs, the 

Maar a privation of ſenſe and 


W fo&ions of one's body, that the foul is hen 

© hindered from exerting its proper powers, 
66 . but when 
* a man ſees, what is not to be ſeen; and 
© hears what no body faid ; and utters things". 
* obſcene, or impious, or quite repugnant ta 
| reaſon; this is'a proof, not only that the in- 
ſap De ew 


dc haut its aw 
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«+ contrary ones are introduced. And uf this 
J muſt own, I violently ſuſpect t W the 
ence of the ſoul * 3 we 
we fe pattie that, from its union with 


« the body, it ſhould paſs into a nature quite 


3 contrary, if it were not ſome quality, 
ee form, affection or power of the body? 
Tuus Galen, notwithſtanding he often bent 

all his wits, and was long intent upon ſearch- 

out the nature of the ſoul, and frequently 

3 
was quite unable to diſcover any thing certain; 
and in ſpite of all his long and careful inquiries, 
was at laſt neceſſitated to take up with a violent 
ſuſpicion, that the nature of the ſoul is Ry. 
corporeal, and conſequently mortal. 

IT was, as I have hinted, from o obſerving the 
ſoul, in its powers and operations, to — 
upon the diſpoſitions of the body, that Galen 
conceived this ſtrong ſuſpicion. And that the 
foul is thus dependent, he not. only ſhews from 


his 'own obſervations, but from Plato, Ariſtotie 


and Hippocrates. © And fince Hip ppocrates, Joys 
« he, has made it evident, that | as. 
« the ſoul, not only its iraſeible and ce Lao to 


« ly attend the temperament of the body, he is 


4 certainly a moſt competent and creditable wit- 


ee een wang the truth of one's 

« ſentiments, as people do, by authority : 

E: but for my part, 1 hercin go along with Hip- 
C 8 2uod animi mores, Bibl. Patr. Tom. II. 


450. E. vid. Nemeſ. de Gals ubi ſupra, cap. i. . 
Met. Bw, Cap. ii. a 


pocrates, | 


do ee, and cloſe- 


: PP — ” * 2 


1 n 


l . cr e 


5 ene 
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rates, not regarding him as a' witneſs, 
« hich is the caſe with many others, but be- 


« cauſe I apprehend his reaſons are good and 
« concluſive . And the reader will here ob- 
ſerve, that as Hippocrates makes the bodies of 
all animals to be a compoſition of fire and water, 


ſo he reports human ſouls, and thoſe of all other 


beings, to conſiſt of the ſame ingredients; of 
which fire is the thinking, the moving, and 
governing principle; and water ſerves in affordj- 
ing nouriſhment. Nor, in his opinion, does the 
ſoul receive equal increaſe, or prove equally vi- 


| pers.» all men. . For in young peop'e, [2 7 


he, the motions being quick, and 
« « increaſing, theſe ingredients in the ſoul 2 

expanded and extenuated, and go moſtly to 
« the growth of the body ; and in old people, 
te the motions being ſlow, and the blood cold, 
«* they naturally decline along with the man: 
but thoſe people whoſe bodies are full grown, 
« and in a flouriſhing condition, they are able 
«« to nouriſh and improve a great e o 4 

theſe ingredients; fo that this ſort of 
* have their fouls in the F ee 
10 moſt vigorous . 


7 


alen. Quad animi mores,Cix. Spiritus in nobis non . manet 
r Hippocrat. de Diet. Lib. I. in identitate, ſed recens ingeri- 
$'4. 8, 11, 18. Much theſame tur per renovationem continuam, 
of principles ſeems to be ficut flamma, weleciore tr | 
iven out in the 7 e rea quia res eft ſpiritualior. Ms 
, Where for all this po quotidie fri ſumus ex its qu 
ritle, no way proportioned to franſeunt in nos: morimur 
y book, one muſt not renaſcimur quotidie, neque idem 
expect to meet with things con hodie & heri ſumus, & pen 


6 naw. quam tranſuntem non fen. 
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bimms, 3 fertran 
wo/cimme. bw fare. or 
OO TT CO 
menti : omne alimentum re 
alimentandi eft confimile 
bilius: alimentantis corpus ſuc- 
creſcit nobis in corpus 3 ſpiritus in 
iritum. Non tamen proportio 
utrinſque fit nobis ad proportionem 
cibi & potus, aut airis, niſi a 
wobis bene ſ⸗ _—_ aliter et» 
enim nn 


ue melius res proce 3 
7 Ca 5 ef 
t fbiritus 
27 con- 


homines, prout in iis 
corpuſue, alios melius 


Ver tere 1 e en : 
| „ our human reaſon (whereof 


rerum energia: 

 magiſque intrinſecum quiddam eft 
ix rebus, rei cardo wvertitur, 
guodque Gin experientia & gf 
Ficb agnoſeitur. Eft Deus in re- 
Ius; eflque omnia, & omnia a- 
git; illius namgus on corpus 


1 Za aun 


4. # R 5 


| enn 1 
Haix thus obſerved that Galen, a 
philoſopher, who with great intention of mind 
carefully enquired into the nature and immor- 
tality of the ſoul, was not able upon any natu- 
ral or rational Principles to perceive tho 1 


a great 


truth 


— oritur creature 3 Foe 
etiam diſperditur difſolutione ifti- 

us wunionis, Cum autem omnia 
2 in motu de una con- 
de- junctura in aliam, mundi an- 
tem corpus & ſdiritus æterna, 


fed novas continuo conjunttaras 


ineunt, ideogue nas creature fu- 
mus eterni Dei ng mo- 


Upon account "a 
— from which one may 
gueſs what opinion this famous 


err 5 


human reafon and p 
„ 'Thele, My Lord, are 1 
* ſuch twilight conjectures 6 


te we ſo vainly boaſt) can fur- 
« fh ws with, This 73 Sei, 
* or divinum aliquid, as Hip- 
* pocrates terms it, is that 


Which does all things; but 


* our capacity not able 
« to diſcern i ar 93 | 
either elementary qua- 
lities, as Hippocrates and Ga- 
Len do, or upon geometrical 
% proportions, as our m 

« Deſcartes doth : ſo that 5 
8 _ all philoſophy, | 
55 2 lle 
% more oY dotage. 
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Sect. VV. 
of this eſſential article of natural religion, not- 
withſtanding he long uſed his utmoſt efforts 
to diſcern it; we may freely determine, that hu- 
man nature is not well calculated 8 the 
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diſcovery. Vi fat it is nt, that all an- 
cient philoſophers had ſuch apprehenſions of the 
nature and conſtitution of the human ſoul, that 
they could never have found out its immorta- 
lity. P obſerves that the reaſons, where- | 
by philoſophers go about to prove the immor- 
tally! af ae Loud, are all_caly\ to be overs 
thrown”. 5 

Prox what 1 have hitherto propoſed, I would 
now intercede with ſome reverend gentlemen, 
(who have been pleaſed publickly to emen, me 
in the een of this queſtion) for my having leave 


Walen this firſt article, het none al 
thoſe ancient philoſophers, who | the 


* immortality <> the ſoul, 8 
e« very of this truth, in purſuing any particular 
0 ſeries or connexion of founded in na- 
ture, that could at all convince their reaſon 
« and judgment. And from hence, I ſhould 
think one 1 der ae account n. 


el Pn 8 Lib. 
. X. wh . 
* 


5 eee ingens inter philoſo- 
» diſceptatio eſt: nec quic- 


2 potuerunt ii qui verum de 
ima ſentiebant; 4xpertes enim 
drovine eruditionis, nec ar- 


r= 


gumenta vera quidus vincerent -- 
attulerunt, nec teſtimonia qui - 


; . 
ARE 9 6 $14 » > N 
1 2 P. I; . 
= 3 8 99 
* 8 * q 


re (anime immor- 


f e $4” 


. Las. Efunr. 


Lib. III. cap. xii. 


Alii autem diſſerunt ſaper- 
eſſe animas poſt mortem: & 
hi-ſunt maxime Pythagorici ac. 
Stoici; quibus etſi ignoſc 
eſt, quia verum ſentiunt 3 no! 


eos, qui non feientia, Ned caſu1 in⸗ 
t in ge 4. ibid. 
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, that the beſt de e ſo ——_ 

ealreffed themſelves u great article of 
— much 


natural religion, with doubrfulnek and 
hefitation. ' 


EveRy body muſt be ſenſible, that however 
people may incline to believe a truth, that is re- 
ported, and is really founded in nature; yet if 


that truth is either not ſufficiently atteſted, or the 


foundation it has in nature is not open to the 
mind and perceived; it is impoſſible, but that 
when they ſeriouſly attend to it, and find them- 
ſelves in the dark, without any inward light or 


evidence, they muſt naturally doubt and heſi- 
tate, and be conſeious they ene nn 


certain in the matter. 
WäEREAS when we apprehend the ſeveral 
natures and properties of things, and in com- 


. paring them together, perceive their relations 


and proportions, we mult then diſtinguiſh 'and - 
know what we ſee; and cannot but reſt aſ- 
fured, without any miſgiving or heſitation, - of 
its truth and certainty. Thus I fay, the beſt | 
philoſophers among the ancients came frequent- 
ty. to doubt or miſtruſt the ſoul's immortality ; 


becauſe the conjectures they had about it were 


not founded in nature, or did not ariſe from 


| SO”. of the natures and relations of. 


6 


88. 
TI HAvE eh l that all ancient pl 


5 loſophers, if we except Socrates. and his fol- 


lowers (Who likewiſe held very odd opinions 
about its-inward nature and conſtitution) con 
| - eee either under the notion of 4 


6 | | material 
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material being, or as ſomething reſulting from 
certain difpofitions of matter. And however 
| ſome philoſophers did, neyertheleſs, maintain its 
_ immortality; yet every body ſees, that to ima 

gine of the nature of the ſoul in this manner, 


muſt directly lead one to e that it is 
—_— mortal. 


A. quod ſcinditur, & parteis diſeedit in ls, | 
Scilicet æternam fibi naturam abnutt eſſe *. | 


| And certain it is, that numberleſs philoſo- 
pen judged this article of the ſoul's immor- 


tality quite inconceivable; they abſolutely de- 
nied it; and concluded, the ſoul in its on 


nature is mortal, and periſhes along with the 


body. 80 that, as Pliny gives it out, mankind 
at their death- return to the flate they were in 


before their birth, laue no exiſtence, no e in 
the univerſe x: which Faun, e in this 
;  MAnner ; 5 1 $ ? 


 Reſpice item a * 215 nos nee Petites 
 Temporis aterm fuerit, quam naſcimur ante. 
| Hoc igitur fpeculum ny natura futuri 
Taper expontt poſt mortem denique b, 
Irł is curious enough to obſerve, how much 
 Glauco is ſurprized at Socrates in "aſkin him, 
whether he knew the ſoul is e, wal 
at his pretending he was able to make Sg 
Don't you know, ſays Socrates, that the foul 
ot is immortal? The foul immortal! no really, 


en nf $640. 7 en, Lib. II. 3 563. 
F. Lib, VIL r. M. 
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-4 ann. A | 
* replies a but have you ought to ar 
4 for it*?”. From whence one may eaſily judge, 
that men of learning and inquiry, did not then 
believe the immortality of the ſoul. Al 
nn his account of the opinions of ancient 
Joſophers about the nature of the ſoul, pro- 
feſſes the notion of its being a harmony to be 
of all others the moſt probable . And as for 
his own opinion he gives it in this manner: 
4 foul, ſays he, is the laſt finiſhing, or the highs 
et perfection of a natural body capable of life, 
Upon which he obſerves, that 7he 2 neither 
duke,” aw, if it is droifble; in any of its 
arts, can be ſeparated from the body. So that 
he commends thoſe, who are of opinion, that 
the joul is neither without the body, nor 2s it a 
certain body : for it is not, lays he, a body; but 
it is ſomething of the body d.. >. It ſhould em 
however, that the philoſopher's opinion upon 
this article is ſo perplexed and obſcure, or fo 
doubtful and- uncertain, that it has been a great 
queſtion, and is wholly debated among learned 
men, whether Ariſtorle did really —— the 
immortality of the ſoul ? But whatever Arjo- 
tle N 1 in relation to this point: 
„ There are crowds of philoſophers, fays 
<< Cicero, who declare againft it; not only thoſe 
W558 of the ſoft of Epicurus, whom I by no means 


5 ee, Lib. X. 608. Heat „Nye, 55 . 
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c deſpiſe; but I know not how, there is no 
* man df diſtinguiſhed learning but thinks con- 
_ * temptibly of it. My particular favourite Di- 
ic cearchus; continues Cicero, argues with great 
i yehemence againſt the immortality of the 
e foul, and has writ three books to prove, that it 
a. is mortal. Of the ſame opinion is the fa- 
* mous Panætius; and he likewiſe: ſupports 
it by ſeveral arguments, which, one ſhould think, 
are folly as concluſive, if not 1 | 
thing Serrates or Plato has advanced to 

contrary . Nay the whole body o che \ 
Btoicks, a 0 conſiderable ſect of philoſo- 
Phers, do unanimouſly conſpire in denying the 
foul's immortality. They £5 new n af- 
| firm, that the foul is iminediately extinguiſhed 
the diſſolution of the body; for While 
ene atv , this opinion, others of them mains. 
tain, it ſurvives the death of the body; and 
of thoſe who confeſs its future exiſtence; ſome 
aſcribe to it a ſhorter, and othiirs u longer "ihe. 
ration ; but, T fay; they all unanimouſly'agree 
in declaring it is mortal a. ©" Theit notien o e 
dieſtruction of all particular intelliger th 
univerſe is fet by Plutarch, as we m__ come 

to obſerve afterwards, in 4 ſtrong light.” po 
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 loſophers about the nature of the ſoul, one may 


eaſily jduge, what great numbers muſt have de- 
nied its immortaltiy. ©] Some, ſays he, make 


3 it the heart; others the bhod about the heart; 


*« ſome a particular part of the brain; others 0 
i are not pleaſed with any of theſe, but place 
de it, ſome in the heart, and others in the 
$6. brain; ſome make it breath, or air; eee 
© re; ſome harmony; others number, and ſome 
<« again make it nothing. at all, but a mere 


e empty name: Ne knows, ſays Cicero, 


«which of theſe opinions is true; among us 
< it s a great queſtion, which of them is moſt 
4 likely e. In the ſame manner one may learn 
from. ali, that the immortality of the foul 
was a doctrine far from being frequent among 
philoſophers *. So that Mr. Blount's, obſervation 
y juſt: No jubjett, ſays he, whatever, 


4 more 7 — led and ruffled Phe thoughts 5 


the: woiſeſt men, - "the this concerning our Future 

ate; it has been. controverted. in all ages by 

nnen g/ ithe greateſt learning and purts i. Tuſtin 

Martyn elegantly ſays, that having, as it were, 

ignorance divided. n fought one 

; Tus. a great many  philoſor ers rejecte 
of the foul: nor K they 
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Sect. IV. of REVELATION. „ 
tice that is taken of the riſe of this doctrine, or 
tho the particular perſon was, that fit broached 
it, and propoſed it to the world, is a ſhrewd 
evidence, that in ancient times in ſome part of 
the earth, it was no common popular opinion, 
but rather a thing quite new, and never before 
heard of. It matters not whether Zamolxis was 
long before Pythagoras, as Herodotus imagines, or 
Whether he was his freed man and diſciple; the 
report concerning him is pretty well atteſted, 
namely, That he f introduced among the 
Getæ the knowledge of the ſoul's being im- 
“ mortal; (which from hence, as Famblichus, 
«« ſeems to infinuate, was propagated to 
é neighbouring nations) and thereby acquired 8 
<« the character of being the greateſt of 
Gods.“ Nay Plato, who was long > N 
mentions it oftner than once, particularly in his 
Phædb, as an opinion common and in 
his time, that there is no future ſtate of 
« exiſtence; but that when the ſoul parts from 
vi the body, it is no more, it dies along with 
« jt, in the very minute of parting, it Anas 
e like a vapour or ſmoak, which flies off and 
« diſperſes, and has no exiſtence k. And in 
truth, Socrates himſelf ſeems once in his life, 
to have had no better notion of it: * When Wo: 
« was young, ſays be, I had a wonderful paſ- 
« fion for that ped of learning, Which tl 


7 ls, de Vit. ther Konig decade of 
* i U God. 
n . to ac- * Plat. 3 Phot. 5.69-R. 
another manner, for 296 77-B. 80. P. . 10 


"= - We Nacnority - 
call the ſtudy or knowledge of nature. Fre- 
& quently did 1 turn myſelf every way, and 
&« bend all my wits to apprehend, whether it 
«© was the blood. whereby we perceive and un- 
« derſtand things, or air or fire; or whether 
c it was none of theſe, but a man's brains, 
« which contained the ſenſe of hearing, ſee= 
ing and ſmelling, from which might pro- 
© 'ceed memory and opinion; and theſe be- 
« coming ſedate and compoſed might give riſe 
* to knowledge |.” In all which Socrates pur- 
ſued the common rout of philoſophers, and 
had no ſuſpicion that a pure ſpirit, an immate- 
rial foul, is lodged in every man, as the feat 
ad ant of all our perceptions, It was, I fay, 
the popular opinion, that the foul is nothing but 
a portion of air, which diſperſes, and is no 
more, when a man breaths his laſt. This was 
keenly embraced by Epicurus : diſini ſed, ſays 
be, from the rr the ſmoak it is ſeattered®. 


_Diſeedit in aura, 
E. gel. artus in leti frigore limquit". . 


Ax ſome moderns, liking to imitate Sencca *, 
expres emen ne, i 


| 2 Al. on un moment 
eee e enfermds, 
4 plus attif 8 * 


Que ile 
| Develipe & pauſe en funce 


„ Loss, Lib III. 8 * 
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e 5 
On voit bren-tot euanoie 
e nute ou de gr tle ou de ble, . 
Ws 1 0 deluge ——. menace s val; 8 
2. Sepand cette ame vaine, , 
7 meut tous les reſſorts de la an humaine, 
Tout meurt en nous, quand NOUS MOUTONS 3. 
La mort ne laiſſe rien, & weſt rien ell mene; 
Du peu du tems que nous durons _ 
Ce ne * le moment extreme v. 


PERHAPS an "Ss of Philftratus, 
' which ſeems to be founded on this dodtine, 
is too fine a. piece of curioſity to be here neg- 
lected. Having made, /ays he, many con 
« jectures for explaining the ebbing and flowing 
« of the mediterranean ea, Apollonius ſcems 
<« to me to have found out the 8 for in 
< one of his letters to the Indians, he ane 
e that the ocean being driven by the winds, 
« which ariſe from the man in the 

« earth under the water and al tit, it t 
cv by flows and is. carried towards land; 
« when the wind ſubſides, like the fete | 
« of one's breath, it then retires and goes back 
« again. And indeed, Jos bt, "te wah of 
« this is confirmed from the people 
a in Gades; for while the mA 16 eee the 


« ſouls do not leave their. dying bodies : which | 


9 would by no means happen, if the wind was 
P ˙ MANA": 09..that - 


P By | Ditimaire is: l eu 
naut. cap. il. 
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Pbilgſtratus, who was at reat to diſcre- 
dit the chr: ftian revelation, is 8 1 
apprehend, that peoples fouls are only a breath 
of air, ſometimes detained in their * & a 
Contrary wind! © | 

Now if numbers of ohiloſophers, even ſome 
of the firſt rank, denied the immortality of the 
ſoul; and if thoſe hiloſophers who maintained 
it, did not make the diſcovery by any natural 
ſeries or connexion of things; py Me never could 
have lighted on it by their own reaſoning, as 
is fully ' manifeſt from the inconcluſi ive ive proof 
they afford us of their opinion; (nor ell 

conceive any odds, whether — were © abjoluteh 
unable, or they hue in ay ag rivet 

it, notwithſtanding uiries, and 
Ker wimoRt efforts to diſcern it. ) 1 fly. if the 
immortality of the ſoul is a trut | that lyes ſo 
far beyond the reach and diſcovery of the moſt 
penetra oſophers; is it td be thought, 
that Fark, Fogg 2 we have 1 0 ſu 3} 
to come mto the world, only with their b bare 
| and faculties, deſtitute of all foreign in 
ruction and improvement, and to be left whol- 
ly to themſelves, ſhall in any fort be able to 
earch it out and apprehend it; and therein 
atly exceed all the higheſt improvements of 
Human nature; it is no eaſy matter, as I have 
before hinted, to withdraw one's thoughts from 


- Sh a4 Gs ens, n Cx; 
nemo valeat, an nemo Polit de Nat. Dar. Lib. III. 2 
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| jects, and to enter into a ſeries of ab- 
1 ſtracted ſpeculations. This is really above the 
capacity of the bulk of mankind, whoſe heads, 
from their circumſtances, muſt be continually | 
crouded with ſenſible objects: and the difficulty, 
that one has to exert the mind in this manner, 
Sod thinks is one cauſe that hinders people 7 
ding the immortality of the ſoul ?: | 
is it hard to conceive, that this cauſe will dern | 
fully operate, and have its full effect, among 


men rude and unpdliſhed, wholly in their own 


bands, having no information, no afliſtance from | 
| or any angel. | 
Bur let a man's thoughts be withdrawn from 
Enfible objects. I would fain know, what are 
the particular objects with which his mind ſhall 
then be conyerſant? If he can have thoughts 
of apprehenſions of any fort, without the pre- 
ſence of ſenfible ideas, he may 5 
ſcious of ſome inward powers ole yr | 
dent un par wy eee | he per. 
ceive a certain being within him, acting inde- 

5 dently of body or matter, and ca pable of 
exiſting and acting by itſelf,” in a ern ſtate to 
eternity? Three of the greateſt philo hers that 
J. fund it ) Aue if N "of 
p, found it not ible, 
A a ene rof the 
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the acperdes which lay in their way, were to 
| them unconquerable. 5 And if theſe great men, 
theſe acute loſe hers, were, in relation to this 
fundamen of natural religion, thus at 
4 loſs, Fare. and involved; is it to be ima- 
gined that rude uncultivated man will be more 
refined and accurate in abſtracted ſpeculations, 
and, by penetrating deeper into the nature 
things, will 8 he perceive, that the ſoul is a be- 
ing diftin&t from the body, of a purely ſpiritual 
nature, capable of exiſting ſeparately, and im- 
mortal? But how is it poſſible for ſuch a per- 
ception to come in his mind? It is no evi- 
dence. of. ſenſe; 5 it is no matter of conſciouk, 
neſs or of intuitive e knowledge a — not we 


a pg 
FA 2 he can — 2 72 
or e re which, with reſpect, in h 
gf. Wi 
IDEE D Cicero ape to 3 ge 1 
ſurd to deny the truth and exiſtence of 
becauſe we cannot immediately | perceive them Y, 
And I confeſs, that in two lar cafes it 
| certainly. is ſo; namely, when in our enqui- 
"Ties, we.come by a natural connexion of things 
_ to a certain concluſion; and when we have rea- 
Jor W517 0m. the, tlbmony of 0 others, conc 


e . 
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ing a truth or matter of fact. Thus, 


though I cannot immediately or directly perceive 
the equality of the three angles of a triangle ta 
two right MW; yet, fince I. am led by a plain 


connexion of things to this concluſion, - it would 


de highly abſurd of me to deny it: and if an 


intelligent 


ing, upon whoſe knowledge and 


_ yeracity I have reaſon to depend, ſhall — 
me that the © ſubject of * in — man 


in med arate ſtate. to. eterni os 1 ſhould. act 
moſt abſurdly, if I withheld my aſſent, though 
J can form 1 e notion of ſuch a being. 


But where there. is no gonnexion off things pre- 


ſent to the mind, no inforn others, that 
aſſures us of the exiſtence gf beings, 3 which we 
are not able immediately to apprehend ; it would, 
in my opinion, be highly abſurd in any man, 
. to aſſert the exiſtence of ſuch beings; nor can 


of man can, come bande 


Iourp therefore, u upon the W 8 : 


only with their bare 
having no foreign a 
left to their 

capable of 


0 er. void af © all ideas, 


| ence: of RD, exer 15 the pre 
dice 


oflible: way, — * mind 
ectur 


to conclude, that men coming into the world; 


Kr: | 


2 = * Nretestir 1 
meaneſt peaſant, have reſted fully aſſured” 
5 that, 


HxRx is one great See article of 
e religion, not diſcoverable by mankind 
without the help of foreign inſtruction or reve- 
lation. And in this particular, I am juflived 
by ſome learned men of great reputation. 
% WE have, ſays Mr. Locker, $row 
. matter and thinking, but bly never 
Peer gy 8 

44 being thinks, or no; it being impoſſible for 
« us, by the contemplation of our own ideas, 
61 without revelation, to diſcover, - whether om- 
«© nipotency has not given to ſome fyſtems of 
4 matter fitly diſpoſed, a power to perceive and 
e think, or elſe joined and fixed to matter fo 
« diſpoſed a thinking immaterial ſubſtance; it 
< being in reſpe& of our notions, not much 
more remote from our comprehenſion to con- 
<« ceive, that Gop can, if he pleaſes, ſuperadd 
* to matter a faculty of thinking, than that 
« he ſhould ſuperadd to it another ſubſtance 
« with a faculty of thinking; ſince we know 
4 not wherein: thinkin conſiſts, nor to what 
1 ſort of ſubſtances. | Almighty has been 

80 + pleaſed to give that power, Td Gutitict bi = 
in any created being, but merely by the good 
Nr rr For I 
* ſee no contradiction in it, that the firſt eter- 


nal thinking being, ſhould, if he pleaſed, give 


* id Paige Epift. 3. WE 
R__ id. Euſab LI» ; Thaw) Eſſay, Book IV. | 
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Co to certain Tyſtems of created ſenſeleſs matter, 
„ put together as he thinks fit, ſome. « 
* of ſenſe, perception, and thought : | 
rn I have proved, Lib. IV. 2 
ec it is no leſs than a contradiction to ſuppoſe 
« matter (which is evidently in its own nature 
<« yoid of - ſenſe and thought) ſnould be that 
* eternal firſt thinking being. What certainty 
1. Gf knowledge can any one have, that ſome 
_ << perceptions, ſuch as v. g. pleaſure and pain, 
« ſhould not be in ſome bodies | themſelves, 
« after a certain manner modified and moved, 
< as well as that they ſhould be in an imma- 
4 terial ſubſtance, upon the motion of the parts 
« of body? Body , as far as we can conceive, 
| being able only to ſtrike and affect body; and | 
motion, according to the utmoſt reach of our 
« 7deas, being able to produce nothing but mo- 
« tion; ſo that when we allow it to 
= pleaſure or pain, or the idea of a colour ot 
* we are fain to quit our reaſon, g 
4 beyond our ideas, and attribute it wholly to 
the good pleaſure of our maker. For ſinte 
« we muſt allow he has annexed effects to 
«* motion, which we can no way conceive mo-—- 
« tion able to produce, what reaſon have we 
« to conclude, that he could not order” them 
« as well to be produced in a ſubject we can 
4 not conceive capable of them, a well in 
c ſubje& we cannot conceive the motion of mat · 
iter can any way operate upon? I ſay not this, 
that I would any way leſſen the belief of the 
.4 6 eee 
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4 probability, but knowledge; and I ee 
« only, that it becomes the madey, of — 
« ſophy, not to pronounce magiſt. y, Where 
« — —.— that evidence that can f roduce 
„ knowledge; but alſo, that it is of uſe to us, 
4. to diſcern how far our knowledge does reach; 
te for the ſtate we are at preſent in, not being 
te that of viſion, we muſt in many things 


x. content ourſelves with faith and probability: 


ec and in the preſent queſtion about the imme- 
c teriality of the ſoul, if our faculties cannot 
« anne; Gemoniirative cortainty; we need not 
«. think it e. All the great ends of mo- 
cee rality and religion are we enough ſecured 
« without philoſophical proofs of the ſoul's im- 
ce materiality; fince it is evident, that 3 
te made us at firſt begin to ſubſiſt here ſen- 
<< ſible intelligent beings, and for ſeveral years 
ge continued us in ſuch a ſtate, can and will 
| + reſtore us to the like ſtate of ſenſibility in 
be another world, and make us capable there to 
{ receive the retriburion_he has deſigned 1 
“men, according to their doings in this life. 
8e. And therefore it is not of ſuch mighty ne- 
ren as 
ng ee 55 
— 


1 e teriality of the ſoul, have 


<<. make the world believe. Who either, on the 
t one ſide, indulging too much their thoughts 
8 immerſed altogether in matter, cap allow no 
« exiſtence to what is not material: or who, 
10 on the other ſide, —— with. 
x. n the natural po Ns ed 


: « Cd 


/ 


4 — 
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« over and over again, by the utmoſt intention | 
« of mind, — 9 conclude; 
that omnipotency itſelf cannot give 
« tion and thought to a ſubſtance, hich os 
* the modification of ſolidity. He that con- 
ce fiders how hardly. ſenſation is in our thoughts 
© reconcilable to extended matter, or exiſtence - 
< to any thing that hath no extenſion at all; 
e will confeſs that he is very far from certainly 


„ knowing what his ſoul is. It is a point, 


e or as 4 


<< which m wn to be put out of the 
„1 and he who will 
ive himſelf leave to conſider freely, and 

<« Jook into the dark and intricate part of each 
e bypothefis, will ſcarce find his reaſon able to 
e determine him fixedly for or againſt the ſoul's 
* materiality. Since on which ſide ſoever he 
« views it, either as an unextended ſubſtance; 


extended: matter, the dif b 


. ficulty to conceive either, will, whilſt either 
alone is in his thoughts, ſtill drive him to 


« the contrary fide. An unfair way which 
« ſome men take with themſelves; who be- 

<« cauſe of the unconceiveableneſs of ſomething 
they find in one, throw themſelves violently 
into the contrary, hypotheſis, though altoge- 
. « ther as to an unbiaſſed under- 


« ſtanding. This ſerves not only to ſhew the 
„5 §˙ð2—0ꝛßſ — 


„ has not ſomething in it, eg conan; 


= - 
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* 2 do not at all thereby help us to truth, by 
© running into the o opinion, which, - 


e on examination, will be found clogged with 


<« equal difficulties. For what ſafety, what 

te advantage to any one is it, for the avoid- 

< ing ſeeming abſurdities, and, to him, unſur- 
</ mountable rubs he meets with in one opi- 
ce nion, to take refuge in the contrary, which 
is built on ſomething altogether as inexpli- 
ras Mi ot renin etl his conmre- 
| e henfion ? It is paſt controverſy, that we have 


in us ſomething that thinks; our very doubts 


« about what it is confirm the certainty of 
< its being, though we muſt content ourſelves 


«in the ignorance of what kind of being it is: 


te and it is in vain to go about to be /ceptical in 


< this, as it is unreaſonable in moſt caſes 


c to be poſitive againſt the being of any thing, 
< becauſe we cannot comprehend its nature. For 


« I would fain know what ſubſtance exiſts that 


<« baffles our underſtanding ?” 
Tuus that acute and famous philoſopher rea 


preſents it impoſſible to underſtand with any 
certainty, whether the nature of the ſoul is na- 


terial or not. And the imateriality of the 
ſoul being the ſuppoſed proof from reaſon and 


philoſophy of its immortality, ſince, according 


to Mr. Locke, no man can arrive to a certain 


de ee, ee Sore x it is manifeſt, that, 


in his opinion, mankind. ol eg, or of diſ- 


covering 1 — And indeed 


15 expry affirms, that — d immortality, 


which 
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which Chriſt hath brought to light. throug — | 


' goſpel, neither was, nor could be made out 4 
tural reaſon, without revelation. 
9 7 


« religion, and not natural reaſon, that taught 


| ee 
A Ablancourt, who openly confeſſes that we learn 
the immortality of the ſoul, not from natural 
reaſon, but from revelation. This gentleman, 
one of the fineſt wits in France, having 
« maintained in a converſation, that it was 


« us the immortality of the foul; he compoſed | 


+ a diſcouſe * of ſent to Mr. Patru, in 
de order to juſtify his opinion. In this diſcourſe - 
e he avers; that the perfect knowledge of our 


| * ſouls is beyond the common reach of our utt- 
*& derſtanding ; and that there are no reaſons 
c which can prove they are immortal. He re- 


+ cites the moſt conſiderable of thoſe. —— 


te that ee alledged, and adds, they 


are indeed good to confirm in its faith 4 ſoul 


* already enhghtened by grace; but they are nut 


Able to convince a man that bas no other light, 
& but that of nature. He takes notice of the 


* ignorance of philoſophers in this article, and 

e of the confuſion of Ar:/totle's doctrine about 

85 it; and obſerves ö 
at it; the light of the goſpel had not ye 


 & lightened the world, and this truth 17 

* wich above man reaſon, fd in need A 
help to be known.—— You muft con- 

« foe, fays be, to his friend Mr. Patru, that 


be : 


«if is faith which makes us chriſtians, and not 


17 5 natural reafan'; and and that CY at Nee Wn 


. 


26 me Nesse x 
« ſay, as a natural philoſopher, the reſurrettion 
4 _—_ happen ; abu, T lies that God by 
his infinite power can do things that are im- 
< poſſible to nature. So that I pole no otherwiſe 
« than L ſhould have done, when Lid that human 
©. reaſoning cannot make me comprehend that our 
©. ſouls are immortal; and that it was the holy ſcrip= 
ec ture, and the revelation which God hath made 
« fo bis church, that taught me this truth, which 
t the foundation of all our religion . 
Wänꝗ Ar I have hitherto pr od ſerves only 
to explain the inſufficiency & powers to 
ind out arguments, from * nature of the foul 
that lead one to apprehend its immortality. And 
therefore it may be reckoned, thatournext attempt 
ſhould be to conſider, whether mankind, left to 
themſelves, are able to come to the knowledge 
of this truth, without foreign inſtruction, by a 
train of reaſoning that ariſes from one's attend⸗ 
ing to the perfections and providence of God in 
relation to human affairs? 
No doubt one may produce fre the wrhtings 
of the ancients a great many paſſages that ſeem 
do afford a favourable ſolution of this queſtion. 
It was thought, that neither ſtatues Fixed in 
lead, nor triumphal crowns, could be re- 
«: wards laſting enough for ſuch noble a 
e luſtrious deeds; = that a recomi 
4 ſplendid and durable was ſought for, where: 
eee thoſe ſhould be adorned, who had pre- 
en virtue, honour, and gory, before "<4 


1 £0 BY * * By. Die: in bene Rem. I. 
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10 pleaſure, and even life itſelf. And indeed it 
« 1s as juſt and equitable, as that | is fitting and 
« highly to be approved, that the ſame abodes 
e in another world ſhould not be allotted to the. 
<« wicked after deata, into which men of virtue 
e and integrity are received, Sc. Theſe reflec= 
tions are in the treatiſe De Conjolatione that goes 
under Ciceros name. Let us fee in what man- 
ner the ancients argued, upon moral regards, for 
a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, But 
as all ſuch reflections are founded in our knows 
ledge of the being, the nature, and the pro- 
vidence of God; ſo one ſhould think that no 
man can be ſuppoſed to diſcern, in this man- 
der, a future ſtate of exiſtence, till he thall 
be ſatisfied, there is a God, what are the per- 
fections of bis nature, and how far he concerns 
himſelf with human kind: which are things 
about which we have as yet made no inquiry. 
So that the queſtion juſt now propoſed; not ben 
ing proper to be handled In this place, we ſhall 
here paſs it by, and go to examine our ſecond 
article. Only I would here have it rea Z 
chat, 
Tos anclent philoſophers, who ſeem to 
have had any notion of the immortality of the 
ſoul, or of a future ſtate of exiſtence; do not 
ſeem to have acquired the knowledge of this 
truth, attending to the perfections and 
provideice which we conceive in the deity 


e e of dib made into the oviginal of i an. 
. e | 
n 5 5 0 odd 


they o 


penly maintain, nay Cicero himſelf main 


TY The NectssITY 
The Pythagoreans, in their doctrine of tranſni- 


gration, have by no means 


ed ſuch prin- 


_ : Plato himſelf, in ſeveral inſtances, ſeems - 
to profeſs the ſame ſentiments that are held by the 
Stoicks : and theſe philoſophers, who came to be 


the moſt diſtinguiſhed of any, 


prehending, that de 


are ſo far from a 
ſouls are diſpoſed of in 


another world, by any interpoſition of the righte- 
Ous judgment of God; that, in conſequence of 


the common 


opinion of the ſouls materiality, 


ſo far as they believe a future ſtate of exiſtence, 


tains, that human ſouls take their place in 


the univerſe among 


« according to the 


other material beings, 


particular ſabrlery of their 


* nature, or as their fpecrifick gravity happens 


ce to determine its,” 


Ay B porro MOON ma- 


thematici) naturam eſſe quatuor 


omnia gignentium corporum, 
ut quaſi partita habeant inter 
ſe & diviſa momenta: terrena 


& humida ſuopte nutu & ſuo 
pondere ad pares angulos in 


terram & in mare ferantur: re- 
liqquæ dum partes, una ignea, 


altera animalis, ut illæ ſupe- 


riores in medium locum mun- 
di gravitate ferantur & ponde- 


re. lic hex rurſum rectis lineis 


in cexleſtem locum ſubvolent, 
Ave ipſa natura a gr ad- 


a graviori- 


te, five quod 
Foe leviora natura repellantur. 


Qu cum conſtent, perſpicu- 
ulm debet eſſe animos, cum e 


corpore exceſſerint, ſive illi ſint 


arimales id eſt, ſpirabiles, fre 


By which MEANS the 


ignei, ſublime ferri. n en 


tem animus, qui, ſi eſt horum 
quatuor generum ex quibus om- 
nia conltare dicuntur, ex in- 
fammata anima conſtat, (ut 
potiſſimum videri video Panz- 


tio) ſuperiora capeſſat neeeſſe 


eſt: nihil enim habent hæc duo 
genera proni, & ſupera ſemper 
petunt. Ita, five diſſipantur, 
procul a terris id evenit; ſive 
permanent & conſervant habi- 
tum ſuum, hoc etiam magis 
neceſſe eſt ferantur ad cœlum, 
& ab his patur & divi- 
datur craſſus hic & concretus 
aer, qui eſt terræ proxumus : ca- 
lidior eſt enim, vel potius ar- 


dentior animus, quam eſt hie 


aer, quem modo dixi craſſum 
_ concretum: quod ex eo 


whole 
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Whole is attributed to a certain fatality, where- 
in one has no notion of the ſuperin Len 
and equity of Providence. And I am apt to t 

that under the influence of ſuch eee 

one ſhall not readily light on thoſe moral ar gu- 

ments, whereby we now ſucceſsfully Pp an 

after-ſtate of retribution. © 


ſeiri poteſt, quis corpora noſ- 


tra terreno principiorum genere 
Tonſecta, ardore animi conca- 


leſcunt. Accedit, ut eo fact. 


lius ani mus evadat 1 aere, 
quem ſæpe jam a o, eum- 
que — wn 2 nihil eſt 
animo velocius, nulla eſt cele- 
ritas que 
leritate contendere. Qui fi per- 
manet incorruptus, ſuique fimi- 
lis, neceſſe eſt ita feratur, ut 
penetret & dividat omne cœ- 
him hoc, in quo nubes, imbres, 
ventique coguntur ; quod & hu- 
midum & caliginoſum eſt prop- 
ter exhillarioncs terræ. uam 


cum animi CCe- 


regionem cum an an- 


mus, naturamque ſui ſimilem 


contigit & agnovit; junctus ex 
anima tenui & ex ardore ſolis 
temperato ignibus inſiſtit, & fi- 


nem altius ſe efferendi facit. 
Cum enim ſui ſimilem & levi- 
tatem & calorem adeptus eſt, tan- 
quam paribus exanimatus pon - 


deribus, nullam in partem mo- 


vetur: eaque ei demum natura- 
lis eſt ſedes. cum ad ſui ſimile 
penetravit, in quo nulla re egens 


aletur & ſuſtentabitur iiſdem re- 
bus, quibus aſtra ſuſtentantur & 


es Cic.  Tuſeal. Queſt. 


Lib. I. cap. xvii, xviii, Nx. 
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$ 0 7 are the bulk of 3 from being aa 

of themſelves, to diſcern the being and per fec- 
tions of God, that from their e of things 
. they are direftl led to attribute divinity to the 
; heavenly bodies, and to acknowledge thoſe lus 
* mninaries to be the proper objects of religious 
7 . wor ſhip. T his. confirmed from the caſe of all 


ancient philoſsphers, eds eee, ho 
7 bs are not alkeiſt. 5 


E ſhall next etiquire; * 1 left 
| . holly to themſelves, ſeem able to diſeern 
the eing, the nature, and per foctions of Gbd; I 


mean that God, in relation to whom Gecilins 1 


expreſſes himſelf thus contemptibly : Dude au- 

tem, ſays he, vel quis ille, aut ubi Deus unicus, 

 folitarius, deflitutus ; 3 quem non gens libera, non 
regna, non ſaltem Romana ſuperftitio noverunt ©? 
Lay I mean that one ſelf-exiſtent, eternal, 
<« infinite mind, not involved or entangled in 

« matter, but abſolutely indepen dent, and ſub- 
<« ject to no change; who in his all- compre- 
<« henſive mike. conceived the plan of this 
« univerſe, who by his almighty power, ac- 
82 cording to that intellectual plan, or his own 


| e, Fel exp. x. 5. 6s. bY 


cc glorious | 
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5 glorious ends, brou ght forth this whole com- 
ee plexion of things into being; who in his 
e ſovereign providence till upholds and go- 
<« yerns the great ſtupendous fabrick, by eſta- 
< hliſhed laws, infinitely wiſe and good ; who, 
to direct the conduct of mankind, as ſupreme 
« ruler, hath, in the nature of things, publiſhed 
phe ſyſtem of moral laws guarded by PIP 
% ſanctions; who, being every where preſent, - 
ce infallibly perceives, and unweariedly attends 
& to all the thoughts and actions of his. rational 
creatures; and who hereafter will bring all 
ce men to judgment, and reward us, every 8 
« according to the deeds done in the body, a 
„ cording to the moral dipoſſtions of the 2 
e without reſpect of perſons, whether we have 
ce done good or whether we have done evil.” 


This is that God, about whom, I hope, we e = 


all agreed in putting the queſtion. And 
V xxx certain it is, that in theſe latter, times | 
the exiſtence of this infinite mind has been 
clearly demonſtrated, from thoſe wonderful ef- 
fects of power, wiſdom and goodneſs, that are 
every where about us in the world. But Tam 
not here to examine, whether people now im- 
| proved, as I apprehend, by ſupernatural revela- 
tion, are able to explain and demonſtrate the 
being and Ferien © af the ta ; __ 
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out, and diſcern this fundamental article of na- 


tural religion? 


a Il wy a rien de pls fc 
de connoitre qu'il 


jeu, ſi vous mentenc 
ce mot qu une cauſe 
& univerſelle. Le plus 
fier & le plus ſtupide paiſan 
eſt . convaincu . que tout effet a 
une cauſe, & qu un treſ- grand 
effect ſuppoſe 
la vertu eſt tres grande. 


* 
558 


Pour 


+ peu qu'il reflechiſſe ou de ſoi- 


meme, ou par Vavertiſement 
de quelqun, 1] voit clairement 
cette verite. Le conſentement 
general ne ſoufre aucune excep- 
tion à cet cgard-la; on ne 
frouve ni aucun peuple, ni au- 
cun particulier, qui ne recon- 
noiſſe une cauſe de toutes choſes. 


Les athees, ſans en Excepter un 


ſeul, figneront fincerement avec 
rs = orthodoaxes cette theſe- 


a une nels (4 premiere, 
fey Hy” elle, etern 1 exiſte 
neceſſairement, & qui doit tire 


appellie Diex. Tour eſt de plein 
pied juſques-la, perſonne ne faira 
um incident Four p50 3 il 
ny a point p 
Aaſſent entrer plus 3 
nom de Dieu dans leurs ſyſtems 
que les Spinoziftesr. Mais de 1a 
vous devez conclure 
_ Teſt point dans cette theſe fi 
evidente que conſiſte le vrai 
Etat de la queſtion. Un 5 
mulaire 


tement avec ceux de la verite 
eſt une choſe captieuſe, & ne- 


ceſſairement deſectueuſe. Il ne 
e 


une cauſe dont 


ue ce 


que les ſectateurs de la 
fauſſetẽ peuvent ſigner conjoin- 
come to imagine 
. world ſo very 


qu} 1 jc@ 6 Div, 1 fant dy 
un plus determiner le ſens de ce 
mot, & y attacher une idée; 
il faut, difje, rechercher quelld 
eſt la nature de Dieu, & Ceſt 
la od commence la difficulte. 
Ceſt un ſujet que les plus 
Os ont trouve 
obſcur, & ſur lequel ils ont ets 
rtagez' en eurs ſortes de 
entimens fort contraires. II 


a de grands philoſophes dont 
es mei 1dees ſont ridicules 
fur cela. Ceux qui en certains 


endroits parlent le plus noble- 


ment de Dieu, en parlent ail- 
leurs d'une maniere qui fait 
voir qu'ils le confondent avec 
la nature. On à donné de 
recueils des atheiſmes d Ari fate 
& vous noſeriez nier que le 
fee & i les Chretiens ne ſe 
notions fi baſſes & 

1 grofſeres de Dieu, que rien 
Fe oe Ne dites done point que 
en queſtion eſt fi aiſe. 
el ne faut Ton les yeux 
5 le connoĩtre. Oeſt 
une queſtion qui a à la 
plus profonde & à la — ab- 


ſtruſe philoſophie, & par con- 
ſequent elle beaucoup 
de meditations & de diſcuſſions. 


Continuat. des penſes divers, ch. 
. V. chap. 00, Ixiv. IXxxyv. 
p. 430. and chap. cit. 

The great reaſon, 48 I ap- 
prehend, why moſt 


knowing in rela- 
tion to the 402%, is their affixing 
* 7. or net ideas toſome 


"Tug 


e have 
then 


Sect. V. 
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to ſome certainty 
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about it, we muſt imagine to 


ourſelves, as I propoſed in the former article, 
tuo, or any number of men, at their firſt ap- 
were upon earth, without any ſtock of ideas, 


naving only their bare powers to 
judge, and infer; and with reſpect 


apprehend, 
to the acs- 


quiring of knowledge, given up to ſhift for 


themſelves :. 


words and phraſes, which hea- 


then writers make uſe of in 


_— with us. _ how 
Sly thereby we impoſe up- 
þ moms, ans the following ſec- 
tions will clearly demonſtrate. 


judicium 3 exifiimaremus 
a 


eos fimilia ſemſiſſe, qui nibil ft 
mile cogitarunt. Paulus, exem- 
pli gratia, ita loguitur, Acts xvii. 
27. Deus longe non eſt ab uno- 
quoque noſtram, in ipſo enim 
vivimus, & movemur, & ſu- 


mus, Fc. Iaem, Eph. iv. 


o. præter alia, monet Epbeſcos, 
Þ — Spiritum Sanctum 


Dei, in quo- fignati- erant in 


diem redemptionis. 
A.. fi quis loctis duntaxat wer- 


ur tractat. 


rum placita, eredet facile dul de- 

Zov hac in re Paulo fuifſe Senes 
cam: Non ſunt, inguit, ad cce- 
lum elevandi manus, nec exor- 
andus ædituus, ut nos ad aures 
ſimulacri, _ magis exaudiri 
poſſimus, admittat; eſt 
ad te Deus, tecum 3 


eſt. Ita dico, Lucili, ſacer inter 


nos /þiritus ſedet, malorum, 


bonorumque noſtrorum obſer- 


vator & cuſtos; hic prout a no- 
bis tractatus eſt, ita nos ipſe 
necæ epiſtolam” (xli.) credet fe 
* potius verba Chriftiani as 
50 imitati, quam philsſophi 
Hy =; H Grotius, / ary 


corum dogmatum parum memor, 


hec non plane aliena @ Paulinis 
Judicavit. At qui leget fequene 
tia Senece, widebit ſacrum 
iſtum ſpiritum, quem intra nos 
ee dictitat, efſe ipſum animum 
humanum, partem anime mun- 
di, ſex Dei Stoicorum, ac pro- 
inde ipſum Deum. Art. Critic. 
Part, II. C 1, cap. xiv. p. 142. 


r 
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fic, that. any man oa 
ave been ſo weak, as to ima- 


ine, that in laying down only 


fJuppoſed ſtate, I thereby gave 


ont what I really thought the 


real ftate of mankind. But fince 
ſome reverend brethren are found 


Lable'to-ſuch weakneſſes, I muſt 
here refer them to a leiter 
_ writ in defence of my oration, 
wherein tlie ingenious author 


will teach them, That Dr. 
% Tindal had intrenched him- 
te ſelf behind an imaginary ex- 
« *cellency of human nature, 
« and that in order to draw 


„ e ape nv. 


e gagement, the profz/ſor- ol 


« pretends to furniſh him with 


„ men armed cap-a-pie for 


1 his purpoſe.” And indeed, 


it never once entered into my 


mind, that man in his origi- 
nal late was left to ſhift 
for” himſelf in acquiring the 
knowledge of religion. As I 
have plainly: enough profeſſed 
in my oration, it is my real 
opinion, that God immediate- 


1y revealed to the firſt of the 
race all the eſſential articles 
of natural religion. And how- 


ever the particular words or 
Phraſes that originally ſignified 


the true God, might continue 


to make a part of the language 


10 after ages; yet the original 


meaning of theſe words being 


we loſt, . came ta u 


< all are to be 


The Neoneire. 


Now ſetting mankind before us in wet 85 
Es we are calily led to apprehend, 
that a man thus fituated, 


Do en en motions come from an in- 


$ ag he i 1s oma 


derſtand by . e 
tures of their own fancy. _. 
But the clamour is very loud 
upon my repreſenting mankind 
void of all innate ideas with 
reſpect to God and religion. 


Whether the author of Chrifti- 


anity 4. old as the creation 
maintains the doctrine of in- 
nate ideas, as it is commont 

underſtood, I cannot poſitively 
ſay: but he talks of ar inter- 
nal revelation; of a char and 
diftin light that enlightens all 


men; of an intellectual commus- 


nicatian Betæueen God and man; 


of God's immediately illuminat- 
ing all men; and of his continu- 
ing daily to implant the law of 


nature in the minds of all men, 


chriſtians as well as others ; with 


other expreſſions to the ſame 


purpoſe. 
author obſerves in relation ta 


the light wuithin of the Duakers, . 
may very well be applied to 
this doctrine of innate ideas; 

The quakers, {/ays be, chap. 


& XU. p. 183.) are 

« 3 is in all — 
« kind a 
* diſtin from reaſon (whi 
jg not inſpiration} by which 
governed in 
< matters of religion, a8 


are by reaſon. in other mat- 


« tersz and which they com; 


1 monly call the light avith- 
45 „ in,” t, d wasthereany uch 


** war 


But what this learned 


rinciple of action 


— 


Sect. V. 
« ward 
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and are wholly at his 


power, 
cc own diſpoſal; ſo he will certainly judge the 


% {ame concerning all other — moti- ; 
© on, whoſe motions he doth not en to 


Fe eats av 


as = were as capable of 
* knowing all matters of re- 
'* ligion, as if they had been 


*< ever ſo rational. It is ſtrange 
e that all mankind ſhould have 


% which they never were ſen- 
6 fible; nor can theſe modern 
« diſcoverers tell them what it 
'* is, or how it operates.” To 
this let me add the foll 
reflections of the i enious 


tleman, who, in the letter above | 


mentioned, honours my prin- 
eiples with a juſt vindication, 


Every kypotheſis, ſays he, 


<5 or aſſumption concerning the 


“ works or providence of God, 


< that is —— directly = 
* trary to the experience 
% mankind, falls very natural- 
ly into ſuch an argument 
25 « oblige his exiſtence, as muſt 
lige „ — to 
- give up their thefts, or 
« Aan N e III 
% let you ſee this; (continues 
our author, anſwering My. 
88 hep * — merry 
| ndaPs hypothe- 
5 fis a differs from yours only as 
% a cow differs from a calf. 
He aflumes much, 
< tent e with ne 
| 1 tion, 
the world 


e imprefſans of om 


4 


27 God, and a determinate * 
" 2 ure upon bis foul. You, 


build your propoſition 


upon the divine attributes: 
% Tindal fixes upon ere 


and goodneſs; you | 
a principle of acting, of © infinite wiſdom — 


perfection of the divine na- 
ture. But why climb up in- 
“ to heaven, to enquire whe- 


ther man has two eyes or 


©. one; whether are 7 =] 

<« ed behind or 

May not the ſpirit of a man 

** anſwer for ſuch things as are 

« within the man? Cannot 
cannot 


1 of dw (which I have 
© heard fai 


root which he ſtill feels grow- 


e ing in his mind; or if it re- 


s ſulted from a ſagacious en- 
66 ui 


ings, and that before he 


cc . heard the leaſt whiſper 5 
« about ſuch a doctrine as the 
5 exiſtence of an infinite, bi- 


ritual, immaterial nature; I 


e ſay, cannot every believer 


% anſwer ſuch queſtions for 


60 3 Or, can an 3 


+ þ 


7 


WE un, man, who 
5 believes there is a God, tell 
*5 whether this notion enters 
„ his mind through his ſenſe 


is the inlet of 
« faith) or if it ſprung from a x 


into the nature of 
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« ariſe from ſome external cauſe or impulſe.” 
Thus he will naturally conclude, that the ſe- 


veral individuals of his own ſpecies, 


the beaſt 


of the field, and the fowls of the air, are al 


of them living 


and, in my _ 


as naturally will he attribute life to fire, to 


Winds, and 


, and even to 7:vers and ſeas ; 


which, ane ſhould think, holds true in fact, 
when we know that the ancients looked upon 
theſe things as Gods, apd payed them a 885 / 


55 5 


4 If there are any infdels 
* in this article, they 
< are either ſuch as your Solda- 

< giant, Who have no notion 
« © of a deity, becauſe they ne- 
< ver heard any thing about 
te it; or they are ſuch who 
> have ſearchedtheir own minds 
< for. original Impreſſions with 
greater application than you 
15 . to have done, and upon 


finding none have diſcarded 


s the notion of a deity alto- 
<* gether. And this is the very © 
4 princi iple upon which every 
<< reaſoning atheiſt (if ever there 
« was a reaf atheiſt in the 
< world, which is not to be 
'* doubted) has He 
e had been taught, that as 

| * certainly as there is @ good, 
jut, and wiſe God, ſo certain- 
* by be <would. find indelible im- 
5 F 
own mind. The man 

*© ed, and ſearched honeſtly, 
| * without finding any ſuch im- 
; 4 preſſions; and therefore took 
* his teachers at their word, 

2 7 told them ; that upon 


his : 


& their : oF WAS 
ow mg 0 mY (and they 
« muſt not call him à fool for 


2 ing, until they could 
im with ju 

« cip knowledee) there i is 

5 ET You taught me, ſaid 


« he, that if man comes not 
into the world with ori | 
1 impreſſions of God, and a de- 
< terminate law of nature upon 
« his ſoul ; then he is not the 
3 workmanſhip of an infinitely 
4% and juſt, wiſe and per- 
3 
«« perience : 
*. other. honeſt man convinces 
«« me, that man comes not into 
5 3 __ 
he — 
Thus a little canceited falſe 
« philoſophy keeps men hover - 
85 4 Ing a while 1 _ A. Te» 


of dei at length 
« « Eee dem in in downright 


f Herodot. in Clio. cap, cxxxi. 
exxxviii. in That. cap. xvi. Pau- 


Corinth. L. 
Grad 8 p- 7948 44 


* 


get V. of Rov2iavion. 7 157 


eee e Pelagus, Colm mee 


gignunt, 
2 duxere Deos, Coles, Preta, Humus, Plans 


mas. 


Prudent. cont. Symemach, Lab. J. * 297: 


1 beyond all doubt, he will conceive 
: heavenly bodies to be all imate 


their motions. 

Tr is likely indeed that we, . 8 un- 
derſtand the nature of thoſe beings, and know 
them to be inanimate, may judye it unac = 
_ ably fly and abſurd in wo of human kind: « (o 

look upon ſuch lifeleſs as animals. But 
when a man is Juſd 65 hiv wee notions of things, 
as his ſenſes may happen to inform him, and is 
E all foreign inſtruction; how is it poli ble 
he can Conceive of them otherwiſe? He knows 
that his motion from his having life 
in himſelf; and when he ſees his fellow men 
and the brute creatures about him capable of 
motion; for this very reaſon” he apprehends, 
that thoſe other beings have life alſo within 
them: and muſt not the fame reaſon fully per- 
ſuade him, that all other moving things, par- 
ticularly the beaveny badtes, are animals? 80 
naturally do mankind fall into ſuch opinions, 


cat ancient | philoſophers, notwithſtanding all 
Bob. By. 1 Lib Vit. 670. 8 cap. hi. Wet wo e thi 


| in _— 6 tread. 66. 
| 2 Var. A. Lib. * XII. reno I "Bw 


* * — 


- 
— ee —_— 
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their improvement, could never overcome theſe 


prejudices, but always gave out, as I ſhall ob- 


ſerve by and by, fun, moon, and ftars to be 


animated. Nay Thaler, as 1 have before hint- 


ed, Empedocles, 3 other philoſophers attribut- 
ed life to things in this lower world, ſuch as 
the load. ſtone, all plants and vegetables, which 


every body now knows, are- inanimate. - And 


without doubt, the motions which Thales ob. 
ſerved every where to obtain, in the whole, 
and in all the ſeveral parts of nature, induced 
him to apprehend, that not only che world is 
animated, but all things we ſee are full of Gods 
or Demons. So that, as the matter appears to 
me. 

Manzmp leſt to cheafelves; do naturally 


apprehend , that all-moving things, whoſe mo- 


tions A t the viſible effects of ſome exter- 


nal cauſe, are animals d. 


What Seine malls, 0, ye gut, wore theſe 
pv" nag; neee ey he ſhore ? 


As] they liv too fure; I heard them roar, © 


All turn d their fides, and to each other ſpoke ;- 
aF 8889 80 n e aut in fire and ſinole. 


_ Dryd. Cong. of Mex. 


2A 88 64. E Pr. de 125 Lib. x. 


3 Nah ev TY urg, 3 Piss C. Vol. 2. To the ſame 


| * . ä . A. n * 51 


1 7 1 wget, cv %. Purpoſe ſays Mercurius Triſme- 
Ef, ri welt S geſtus: Har Toiruv io}; xabonxds, 

e ede 703 K. A. & Tixvor, md i c xbopuq an 

ou des ft igures ei C I p&ugw 3 avinow* mT. 
22 1 Gray a aun x 3 8 * Feu. cap. 


DT; « . 
15 As IE Hr 5 
1 - 
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AND as a man, fans 11 is —_— that his 
fares or depend upon the particular 
=” — fellow keg towards him, 
comes likewiſe to know from experience, that 
by preſents, entreaties, acts of ſubmiſſion or 
proſtration, he may appeaſe his neighbour's an- 
ger, and engage his favour, whereby he pre- 
vents his own trouble; and provides for his ſafe- 
ty and happineſs: ſo when 1ence teaches 
him, or he apprehends, that his intereſts de- 
pend upon the wind — . upon the he- 
venly bodies, &c. (ſince he imagines they have 
life, motion or action in themſelves) what courſe 
he obſerves towards his fellow men, the ſame 
or the like will he. naturally follow towards 
thoſe other beings, in order to appeaſe their 
anger, or to engage their favour® : only being 
ſenſible that thoſe animals, as he apprehends 
them, have a greater and a more extenſive in- 
fluence or power over human affairs, than any 
other animated beings whatſoever, his i imagina- 
tion will be ſtrack with greater dread and 
reverence, which will proportionally heighten 
his addrefles, entreaties or proſtrations towards 


them. 


1 1 this manner, in my apprehenſion, 
the human mind left wholly to itſelf, when it 


*I am apt to think that the nefas habet, 1 
caſtom among the heathens of manum labris admoveri. Apul: _ 
worſhipping their Gods by Ai Ang Apolog. 1. p. 349.  Cecilins, f- 
_ 75 had no other orighal mulacro Serapidis denotato, ut . 


chap. xxxi. 2 gur ſapenſtitigſus ſolet, manum ori 


| 4 5 5 avi hope admovens, ofculum labiis breit. 1 


wit ; nullum templum reguenta · Min. F el. 2 u, P. 24. 
wit; fi ſanum alipuod prætereat, +4 


\ 


& = 
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e 7⁵ reflect upon ſuch things, will ; 
proceed. And it matters not by what name 
thoſe beings are called; which mankind having 


no rd are naturally led thus to 


inſpet; and to uiſh from all others by 

their ſolemn addreſſes: they may call them gods; 
or by what other name they pleaſe; it is mani- 
feft they only regard them as ſome confiderable 
beings; far n to themſelves, that have an 


influence upon their preſent circumſtances, to 


miere, &, 


tender them in ſome degrees, happy 


or miſer⸗ 


able in this world; and have no notion, no ſu- 


ſpicion of any 


of thoſe attributes and perfec- 


tions, cds we aſcribe to the deity. From 


all which, 


by the way, the reader but 


obſerve, how eafy cbs fr in e fide 
into idolatry, and in what manner one may naz 


turally trace out and e expl: 


oy 11 ne faut potit douter; que 


le culte du ſoleil n'ait ete_une - 


de plus grandes ſources de Fido- 
2 car de toutes les choſes 
eres, C' eſt celle qui contribue 
le plus à la naiſſance, & I la 
vie de Phomme ; & dont toutes 


les operations ſont les plus ſen- 


fibles. Du foleil nous viennent 
le manger, les plaifirs, la lu- 
ainſi dire, toute 


la vie. celle _ 
Dieu 1 


ds fe donner de garde de ren 
& ce ſoleil un culte impie. 

Il y a grande apparence ue 
Tidolatrie a commence en plu- 
fieurs endroits de la terre par 
le culte du ſoleil, comme il 
eſt en lui meme & fans autre 


n its original i. 


image, n'y en aiant aucune : qui 
frappe la vue c6mme cet aſtre. 
Les Perſes, comme nous dirons 
en ſon lieu, Padoroient au com- 


mencement ſans image; mais 


dans la ſuite de tems, ils lui 
rendirent un culte divin, & 
Tadorerent ſous la figure d'un 
jeune homme qu' ils appelloient 
Mitbras; culte qui setendit de- 
ee dans la Grece & dans tout 
empire Romain. Les Grets a- 
voient longtems anparavant mis 
le ſoleil = nombre de leurs 
dieux; ils le repreſentoient un 
jeune homme, latete raionnante, 
& le plus ſouvent monte ſur un 
char tire à quatre chevaux. 
Pluſieurs de ces profanes ado- 
roient non ſeulement le ſoleil, 


THESE | 


conjectures: but as 
founded, fo I hope t 


of Revei ation. . 
Tuben are conſiderations concerning the pro- 
cedure of the human mind, towards the ap- 
ehending of the exiſtence of a deity, 
may be thought, perhaps, only ſo many bare 
they ſeem natural and d 


which 


certain and undoubted truths, when we ſhall 
have made it evident in fab, that the very 


philoſophers, even the beſt and 


them, were of opinion, that the heavenly bodies 


are all animals. 


«© For as in any matter to be 
2 determined, by the ſenſe of ſeeing 


« of we juſtly depend upon 


the teſtimony 


thoſe perſons, who have ſuch ſenſes in 

c oreateſt acuteneſs; ſo in any matter to be de- 

<« termined by reaſon, we ought to truſt only 
tc to thoſe, who are clear and diſtinct in their 


«© underſtanding and j 


judgment, ſach as the 


«© philoſophers *,” And I leave it to every dbiſt 


to recollect in what age, 


world, where . 


in what corner of the 


hey have no revelation, any one 


philoſopher, W ran an N 


| otherwiſe. . 


mais auſſi la une & les étoiles; 
ces aſtres qui brillojent ſur leur 
tete attirozent leur veneration. 
Je ne deute pas que le culte du 
ſüoleil, de la lune & des Etoiles 

Tait commenc par ces aſtres 

 mEmes. Mais pour ce qui eſt 
des elemens & des diferentes 


| partes de monde, je crois, com- 
me faint Auguſtin, que les phi- _ 

loſophes & tous ceux-qui raiſon- Lib. 
"JETS la nature & fontavi- 


ſez, & les identifier avec 7M 
dieux regus dans le paganiſme, 


pour donner par ces allegories 
12 3 à une religion 


impie & ſi extravagante. 


. P Antig. expl. Di 
Prelim. „e 4. ni - 


E 20% FOE e Lib. I. 


greateſt among 


or hear 


1 2 
8 
1 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Fxom what I have above hinted l 


| Me it ſhould ſeem; that this famous head 
of the Jonick philoſophers, and the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed of the /ever 2052 men, muſt have held 


that the flars are animated. And as for Pytha- 
goras, the celebrated head of the Talick philoſo- 


phers, he tells us, that the air about the earth 
<< being void of motion breeds diſeaſes, and all 
things in it are mortal ; whereas that which 
* is above the earth being always in motion, 


<« pure, and healthful, all things in it are im- 
«« mortal, and conſequently divine: fo that the 


e fam, moon and flars are Gods, for they are 
all full of that heat or warmth, which is 


« the cauſe or fountain of life a. The Vudian 


Brachmans profeſs the ſame doctrine ®, Plato 


likewiſe: declares, that we ought to eſteem 


1 When: | one conſiders what 
fort of philoſophy, natural and 


moral, had the good fortune to 
entitle thoſe perſons to this cha- 
rater, one a moſt melan- 


choly view of the amazing ig- 


norance which at that time 


muſt have prevailed amon 


mankind. With — to thoſe 
later ages that neglected tradi- 


tion leaned to t beir own un- 


derſtanding, La#antius makes 
* theſe reflections: Sic, ſays he, 
_ humanam vitam prioribus * 
. bis in clariſima luce verſatam 
caligo ac tenebris comprehende- cap. i. 
run; & guad huic prawitat: 
. congruens erat, poſiquam ſublata 
' fapientia eft, tum demum fibi 
Fuomines ſapientum — vendi- 
care 4 — 0 mi 


1 
\ 


rum . n gao 


per orbem totum ſeptem ſoli fue- 
runt, qui hominum wocabulo 
cierentur. nemo enim poteſt jure 
dici homo, nifi qui ſapiens eff. 
Sed ſi tateri omnes proter iþſes 
Pulti fuerunt, ne illi quidem ſa- 
pientes : quia nemo ſapiens eſſẽ 
vere, judicio flultorum poteſ}. 
Ales ab his abfuit ſapientia, 
ut ne poſftex quidim, increſcente 


doctrina, & multi. magniſque 
 ingeniis in id ipfum ſemper in- 


tentis, potuerunt perſpici veritas 


& comprebend. 2 Lib. IV. 


5 Digg. Larrt in Pythag. P. 
220. C. 
»Pbilht. en, 
cap. XXXIV« _ | 


« the 
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«> the heavenly bodies ſo many animal 5 
indeed, /ays be, the ſtars 0 11 off ad | 
. nature, having each of them a moſt bend 
* and a mind the moſt 
0 — thoſe things — 
*« tions are „Which is 1 the caſe 
de with things re below, - they are deſtitute 
*..of judgment kc. underſtanding : but the 
«© heavenly bodies being always ſteddy and uni- 
| ic ood in the aacts; hereby they male it 
55 manifeſt that they are wiſe and intelligent bes- 
BG... So that this is the nature of the 
ars, they make an extreme fine appearance; 
e their motions and revolutions are wonders 
_ « fully beautiful and harmonious; and tliey pro» 
* vide all animals with whatever is needful and 
convenient for them. And in another place; 
che ſame philoſopher reports, t that it is im 
ec eee e las | | 
ticularly to theſe 
„ egular r. 
Of che ſame opinion is Arifttte, ben git 
poſes this caution againſt the doctrine of Anaxa-. 
goras. « We conceive, ſays be; the ars as 
« if they were mere lifcleks bodies, only. rahged. 
c Wan! but we muſt knows that F 
| are liuing active beings 1. 1 uns allo 
affirm « that the ſim, moon and flars. are at 
07 of them RENE? why: . cid fie e 


—_ 


* cel 4 1... 


6K „4„%47ꝙʒ:ö gr Sg — 
o 


© Ph, ts Risen. p-98r. E. 4 411. 


9982. Vol. II. cap. ci p. 464. C. | 
e. de Ligib. Lib, VIE * Seob: Ecl. PN. b "Lab. . 


Ka 
WET 
8 28 


„ thoſe vapours 


n 


| arid macs; not inſiſt. upon 


®-- 


| 4 . * * We, 5 + a * 4 25 8 
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an 1 ſo ek | 


known to all who have read or heard of the 


opinions of ancient philoſophers. . 


I ſhall only 


obſerve further in what manner Balbus and Gd. 


ten pretended to reaſon upon this article. 


AL US is introduced by Gicero ir 
rafter of a foick philoſopher, and he goes 
by ſeveral arguments, that the 
foes bodies are living beings, or 
mated,” <© Foraſmuch, 
the ſun is like to 


about to prove 


© * 
7 % 
7 * 


ani- 
s be, as ths "Mr of 
t heat, which is in 


«the bodies of animals, Fe, Teer, ae 


ec chat the ſun and other ſtars are animals. 
probable that thoſe heavenly be- 

underſtanding ; ſince they in- 
s that ariſe from the ſeas and 
t earth, which muſt be greatly 


te it is highly pr 
tte ings have a fine 


And 


purified before 


cher can come their length. W 


the ſhould ſeem: n 
in all ages have had an appre- 
bhenſion 


that the great parts of 


the world ſtand in need of nou - 
And by what means 
| oy nouriſhment is conveyed 
n 2 moderns explain 
Their ac- 


the wide 3 ley *Y 
ion of certain eſtabliſhed 


laws, whereby they are uner- 


ringly brought at -proper ſeaſons 


to afford convenient ſupplies to 


every ſun, and to every 4 
which in their preſent uſe; ſeem 


all 3 ſubject to b 


>» feriheli is We 11. 
gui ad uſque atmoſpheram 


be 2 Zabeede, in immen ſum 


ebunt eorum caude. 
7 apor enim in fpatiis illis liber- 
rimis perpetwo rareſcit ac dila- 


tatur. Qua ratione fit ut canda 


emnis ad extremitatem ſuperio- 
rem latior fit quam juxta caput 


40 order 


4 


d 
tc 


tc 


4 
tc 


ec 
te 
cc 
"0 
<c 
& 
<c- 
cc 
te 
cc 


funidi tandem & ſpargi i per cœlos detur, & Kc. Newt. princip. Prop 
uni uerſos, deinde — in 41.9 74. Fra. 42. 480. 
ens * gravitatem ſuam at-. 2 
O2 " * ignorant, | 


of their ene and 
the thing or being that can obſerve. 
* tion and uniformity in its motions, without 
tt judgment and deſign, 
*«© thing inconſiderate, inconſiſtent, or fortui- 
e tous? Nor can this eternal order and regu⸗ 
larity in the heavenly beings be imputed to 
nature, _which is deſtitute of reaſon z nor yet 
to fortune, which affects variety, and will. 
not admit of conſtancy. Manifeſt therefore 
© it is, that thoſe beings do by their own power, 
wiſdom and divinity bref their own motions. 


dies obſerve in their motions, is a full 


in which there is no= 


It is certainly well obſerved by Ariftotle, that 


all things in motion are moved either by na- 
ture, or by anexternal force, or by an inward 


voluntary power. Now the fun, moon and 


te ſtars, cannot have their motions from nature; 
for in this caſe, they muſt either by their 


gravity fall downward, or by their lightneſs 
mount upward ; whereas 
orb. Nor can it be ſaid, that their motions. 


are owing to an external force, which over 
powers their natural tendency ; for what force 


can ſurmount this — ? So that we 


ing. for what is 


they revolve in ati 


o. 19 
by: WP and Jie whit the heavenly bo- 


muſt conclude, their motions are voluntary 5 
and hy in their on e And the 


95 cametæ. Ea autem Cy one al E cum 1 atmoſpb erit 


1 perpetuo dilatatuin dif- miſceriz ration conſentaneum vi 


1. 1 not nx 


2 


1 
; *- 
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nt, but impious, if he denies 
* gods. Of this impiety 
eretius g 
divinity, ſeems to think they are animated 
beings, and is not ſure but their motions may 
ariſe from their being obliged to travel through 
the heavens in ſoeking after their proper food: 
(Which is the reaſon, as Cleanthes“, why the 


they are 
however was Lu- 
ity, who, without confeſſing their 


ſun keeps always within the tropicks 5 


d dies, 


Sive ih ſerpere poſſunt, 
2 cujuſque cibus vocat, atque invitat eunteis, 


Hlammea per calum Paſeen enteis 1 paſſim. 
V. V 523- 
As for en in oaks 25 1 e con- 
exrning the wſefulneſs of the parts of the human 
„wherein he all along profeſſes a deep ſenſe 
of the great goodneſs, wiſdom, and power of a 


forming mind; he expreſily declares, that as 


« the man who contemplates the heavens, will 
*« immediately admire the beauty of thoſe bo- 
particularly of the ſun, of the moon 


e next, and then of the ſtars; ſo it is realon- 


23 BED 
>. * Cie. 1 Decor. 
kap. av, Xvi. I cannot forbear ob- 


: eee f e ax — 


« able to think, that by how much the ſub- 
2 — of. thoſe bodies is purer, by 0 much 


Lib. IT. FR 7 earum 1 


wiſus fit impeditus; quomodo non 
eſt ultra omnem floliditatem, tan- 
tum ordinem, tantamque diſci« 
enly pline obſervantiam s wn ab 


ſerving, that Origen, having pro- 


order to prove, that 


bodies are intelligent ia be- 
i, reaſons much after the 
fame manner with Baſbus; Stelle 


pero, cum tant ardine, ac tanta 
_ ratione moveantar, uf in nulls 


3 


* 
* 


cap. xiv. 


irrationalibus exigi wel expleri ? 
Orig. de princip. Lib. I. cap. vii. 
Cie. de Nat. Deor. W 


woe EY 
2 
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< the mind that animates them is better. and 


more perfect, than the mind that animates 
<«« theſe carthly bodies. If you attend to Plata, 
« ſays be, to Ariſtotle, H. * Archimes 
£0, and many other ſuc 's, you 
« will obſerve a rational nature in men them 
« ſelves. And if in fo great a huddle of things 
&« (for what elſe can you call a compoſition of 
_ fleſh, blood, phlegm, and boch the biles?) there 
« is found ſo excellent a mind ; how great muſt 
cc the excellency of that mind be, which is in 
ee the ſun, the moon, and other / lars P And 
in another place; 18 ays ky are equal- 
wt reſplendent and dry — therefore en- 
e dowed with the ke „„ And 
c whoever denies it, ſeems to have no ſenſe, ; 
et and to be wholly ignorant of the excellency 
of the Gods? . 
Tuvus ancient philoſophers af the greateſt E 
reputation, in obſerving the motions and influ» 
ences of the heavenly bodies, were led. to con- 
ceive, they are animated beings. And it ſhould _ 
ſeem, that le in thoſe days were fo pro- 
digiouſly zealous in defence of this opinion, 7 
Anaxagoras i in a ſolemn trial was 


af impiety in maintaining the ſim is only + 5 2 


: ſet on fire; for which he was fined and baniſhed, 
ar, as others ſays, condemned ta die*; or at 
leaſt, as. Eau gives out the matter, hs 


al. de Ca Part. Lb xVII. cap. v. D. Val. V. Vid. cap. is, 
p. 702 Vol. IV. p: 5 
9 een, 


Oz finds 


e X. Stak: Lib. Ys 
Thong . V. 2. bid. Lib. Il. FM rr + 
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_ friends found it neceſſary to convey him ſe- 
eretly out of Athens, in order to prevent his 
doming to ſuch a trial and judgment®*. Nor 
zs it only the unthinking multitude that enter- 
tained fo great a veneration for the heavenly 
bodies, as to judge that man profane and im- 


pious, who went about to deny their divinity z 
we fee that philoſophers are of the fame ſen- 


timents. And it is not a little ſurprizing, that 


Socrates and Plato do particularly condemn this 


opinion of Araxagoras, as highly abſurd, and 


as the cauſe of much atheiſm and impiety. Nay 


. Plato expreſſly affirms, there can be no devotion 


or religion among mankind, without peoples be- 
heving that the heavenly bodies are really ani- 


 mated>, And ſo much was the world devoted 


to the notion of the ſun's divinity, that they 
pronounced thoſe Ethiopians mere Atheiſts, who, 
living in the Torrid Zone, were wont to curſe 


the riſing ſun, becauſe of his ſcorching heat, 


which forced them to fly for ſhelter to fens 

and marſhy places*, 1 no 
Bur they are not Heathens only who main- 

tain the ſtars are animated. This opinion 


ſeems ſo natural, and infinuates itſelf fo eaſi- 
y into the human mind, that ſome Fews and 
Ghriftions of confiderable note have embraced 

it, and others are only doubtful and uncertain : 
1.3 The lamous 7ycho-Brake, who was no e | 


„ Plies Poriit N ito if E 
Plat, zn Apol. Tang #- 26. CAS 7 17 07 


Sect. V. 


of REvELATION, 


ſpectator of the heavens, openly declares . 1 


Mai moni des, as ex 


plained by Dr. Cudworth, ex- 


preſſes himſelf in this manner: «© The ſtars, Jays 


* he, and ſpheres are every 
mated and endued with life, knowledge, 
underſtanding. And they 
who commanded, and the world was made, 
«© every one according to their d 


cc 
cc 
cc 


acknowledge him, 
and ex- 


egree 
« cellency, praiſing and honouring him as the 


2 


«© angels do*. 


And it is worth while to obs 
ſerve, that Lord Herbert is in ſome fa 


about the matter, and ſeems rather inclined to 


favour the yo agony. of the P f. 


ary. 4 Toklit. Lib. II. 


e p 457-—460. n, 


| to the place, which I have 
above tranſcribed from Origen; 
but he takes, no notice of 
what Origen reports to the ſame 


- purpoſe in his books ' againſt - 
| Celſus. I ſhall therefore here 1 
write out his ſentiments from 


thence, which in our preſent ner 
argument well deſerve to "HE 
remarked. 

Oi cy er- rte Tad eic. 
er 5 1. ., % pi. 


ou md Hor! 1 vet * 


dere ue rig cn q ache Po- 
T%; didi. 8 2 a Nun 
G6; an, tolo tft F T Nen 
dee nd 5: mn rde 3y 
Ann, 
Sele nA ved. 


J - 
ns — os ne Be 125 


7 * Pers C e 


. 


euro}  avanriuarers ddt S&holas 


no? aal e, 2d ve. | 
Oed xy. meg ir. Orig. cone. 


Cel. up V.p . 238. Ie Ag 
% & * Jou, & ws 
| 00S as 1 * 1 Þ 


e 5 oy ewrorg cwret= 


* 


eee 


(2 3ipalts br thi cg | 


2 reg, Tort esd @ 

INS, 2 oN hne, e gigen. N 
po! ye I aparw vTieoxy 
Nr „ ee 1 Oc, 


ure * 


E ard, & 


. Tord N Ve 


(62A Nov ard a Oed as aua, 7 2 
xclayey Too; i, 1 ery 


Herbert de Re. * 
n 


25 8 
* - ge 
2 1 


one of them at- 5 
and 


notion of this ſort, they were 
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if I may judge from the e 


xperiments I "as 
made, I violently ſuſpect, that moſt common 
people even in chriſtian countries, do in ſome 
fort apprehend che heavenly bodies are anj- 
Wend as ug Gi, che dender may come 
perhaps to reſt ſatisfied, if he will be Pleaſed 
to maks trial in ſorne inſtances. 
Now, as the Heathen were perſuaded that 
the luminaries of heaven, are living beings or 
animals; and that mankind depend. upon their 
influences, for their well-being and happineſs : 
ſo in conſequence of theſe apprehenſions, they 
very naturally put ub their 5 to thoſe 
e beings, and made them the objects of 


: . I do nat mean, they 
3 _—_— any « of thoſe beings under the notion, 

| wherein we apprehend. our. God, who alone is 
the proper object of a religious — Of any 
y, whol- 


y ignoran 6 They only r ded , parti» 
_ cularly the /im, and moon, as great beings of 
vaſt power and government, from whom 
| mnt expected | their Set comforts and bleſs 


: Kaus Plato. informs us, at Gets a 
Barba all in 19 0 f as well as adverſity, 


al e ground and worſhipped 
: 105 Fan 3 i. at their riſing and Aung 


In another place the fame philoſopher relates, 
that the firſt inhabitants of 3 | 


1 and mag, the earth, the fire = 
n dl. 


” Fr . · ** g 
5 * 4 1 
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heaven, as the only gods b. 
culus reports, that men of old in Zyt brought 
forth and judged to be the firlt of Prawns Hs. 
looking up to the heavens, ne, 5 
at the nature of the univerſe, came to con- 
ceive, that the. fine) and mom. are. the. eternal | 
and firſt deities, to which all things owe their 
g and ſubſiſtence. i, However the Maſſagete 
— the ſun as the only deity, and ſacri- 
ficed a horſe to him*. Pliny ſeems to favour 


"And: Dinas 6 - | 


the ſame opinion; and Macrobius goes about to 


prove that the ſun is the only. divinity, that 
Was almoſt worſhipped every where under va» 
rious denominations u. Mean while it ſhould 
ſeem, that the Albani, a people in Aa, be- 
tween the Caſpian fea and Beria, payed theit 


' chief devotion to the moors to whom:alter 


odd manner, they offered up human ſacrifices s. 
But the matter lying fo obyious, that it cannot 
be called in queſtion, but the worſhip of the | 


| heavenly bodies univerſally prevailed among all 


nations; I ſhall oy remark, wor eee 
Thus. : 
Tus 097 


fim, ks had no. notion of at 8 
incrporeal being in the univerſe, and in their 

ions of the deity, went no higher 
F 4.0 the —_ bodies, or their fue elements. 
as they el arcs x to be the 7 creator of 


b 1. iz Cr 397. Cv. 3 Lib. XI. i 1 8 er 
i I. ig Crot Ee 3 IPI. Lib.l 1.22 vi, vit 


C. Vid. Buſeb. Prep. Evang. * Macrob. Saturn. "Lib. J. 5 
id III. cap. iii. e : 
eee Strab. 155.11. 3 0s A. 
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* 
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the world ©; fo they judged him to be the 
diſpoſer of our futurity : and therefore among 
other rites performed in ſervice of the dead, 
holding up a cheſt with the entrailt to the ſim, 
my 1 up this prayer to him in the name of 
perſon: D Oar; ſun, and all - 
1 8 8 give life to mankind, accept of 
a and recommend me as u companion on to the 
« efernal gods. For ſo long as I was in life, 
* conflantly worſhipped the gods whom my 
4 forefathers taught me; I aluays honoured my 
* father and mother; I never committed mur- 
« der; I never kept back a pledge; nor am I 
« ouilty of any other inexpiable crime: but if 
ein any inſtance during my liſe, I have 
te in eating and drinking, the blame hes not on 
f© me, out upon theſe; (pointing at cheſt 
18 that holds d the entrails.) And having thus 
1 prayed, they throw the cheſt into the river, 
| « and eheim the reſt of the body, which 
© they take to be pure. Thus they think it 


* 


their duty to excuſe themſelves with god 


e [the fim] for what they have done amiſs in 
* eating and drinking v. Homer makes Ulyſſes, 
when he warns his Companions not to touch 
the /acred cattle, to repreſent the im as may 
and bearing all things. | 


re A , i eee. wi 11 ddr. 
Aevs 8 Jes aids Gia, % ia pines, 
Aol, os @ayr e 5 Tavr "iran" 7 


vi. E 2 Pr E. PP b. de Lib-TV. 10: 
Lib. III. aft? ot ca 2 rob 1 22 ve 
| | | HE 
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"TT Orphick verſes expreſs the fame doctrine, 


and declare the 7 ghreones of the fun in | this 
elegant manner: 


Köbi, paxag, de exam didi ue, 
e Aba, ee Wan * = 


Opps dageorlum Lois pas. @ 8 
Masiſt ow Mſugh reręgiogo dg diaν,§ 


So that people apprehending the /im to be 
omniſcient Fo ri e they imagine he would 
be highly offended at thoſe who ſhould treſ- 
paſs upon their duty, and in any inſtance of- 
fer him an indignity. Thus the Penang came 
to fancy, that EY were puniſhed with le- 
pro for ſinnin the fim; whereas 

Ulyſſes. ſuffered 1 *. and the loſs of his 
companions, as Trrefias had before threatned. 

Bur the ſupreme divinity of this heavenly 
body is r diſplayed by Julian, called 
the Apoſtate®, In a ſet oration ormed i in ho- 
nour of the fan, the emperor openly profeſſes 
ce that from his younger years he had all along 
« entertained a particular veneration for this 
« deity. He fondly gives out his Lord, be 
hun, as e the m parent: oe My Ld 


Lib. IE. ap. vi. Among t the  » Herodoe is Cl, c. eiii. 
JEgyptians the fun is called f Gregory Nazianzen Orat. 1; 
Ofris, i. e. Mary 'd: EbxoJac, p. 59: and Gr. inclines to think 
they; vai: ige t Jullan never was a con- 
Tas aha, wary sgh vert to Chriftianty, but 5 
moors xf amacas yy x) made a ſhew of it. L 


Sa Euſeb. Pray, Evang, ſeems to be here made good 


Nb. J. Cap. i. e OY gi Emper's own contin. by 
ES „ N Bo "| 7 ates 
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enerates and nouriſhes our bodies; who — 
& down our ſouls, not only from himſelf, but from 
e the other gods, and beſtous upon us what good 
thing ſoever we enjoy, either immediately 
e bimpſelf, or by means of the other deities : and 
<< Ng having acknowledged this great be- 
c neficent God, in his divine power and go- 
« vernment, he concludes with ſupplicating 
to him, not only for 2 and ſafety here, 


« but for joy and happineſs hereafter i. __ 
Piroclus a 8 e of good 
who flouriſhed in century 1 * che 


publication of the ok 8 it © full as far 
as the emperor. He too compoſed an hymn in 
\ honour of the ſim, wherein he ſets forth this 
heavenly body, as the author of light, life, and 


' barmony; as the being who governs all things, 
who pardons fin, who enlightens the mind, who 


zmparts to mankind all Gad 82788 4 whatfiever 
and is NS powerful : 


Kn, wogos you ; Barna, Auris 1, 


Kids,, Haus Taptic., Coame©» & d 
Au. £200 vida, Le &vi e 


1 Theben a egparing pope vue orion. 1. J. A. 


1 Jal. ad en Solem, Orat. 4. fame Wer eit wear 5 
1 2 Fabric. Bi- about to 3 they are 
Bliath. Grec. Lib. V. cap. ee So of religious worſhip. 
572 Vol. VIII. Vid. I ſhall only inſtance in Seneca, 
'riſmeg. Pænandr. cap. — 5 who anſwers an objection on 
Let it here be remarked, N chis head, which he "wie x: 
en in Forge early one to fetch from the neceſſity 
reaſon in provin 3 of their motions. The objec · 
hadies to be oving tion is this: as oj we 
OO OE? ie a the lem ac lunam nobis welle pro- 


Tursz 7 
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TuEsE were the ſentiments of the ancients. 


And when we find that learned men and phi- 
loſophers entertained ſuch principles, 


Heathens could conceive any the leaſt 12 


205 


we can 
have no reaſon to apprehend, that the common 


of a God, ſuperior 
In a word, did not 


to thoſe heavenl 


Abpollonius nf (ubs If (who 
ſeems to have been mighty 


ar, very 


feientious in his religious addreſſes to the ſun ) 


travel as far as the Indies, there e 
have better information about the 
any where elſe ; becauſe the 
live near the gods, and the fountain 0 


g to 
885 than 
people of thoſe parts 


warm fubſtance that gives life to animals v! But 


deſſe, fi nolle potuerint : illis au- 
tem non licet non moveri: ad 
Summam, conſiſtant, & opus ſuum 
intermittant. To which Seneca 
anſwers : Hoc wide quot modis 
repellatur. Non ideo minus wult, 
gui non poteſt nolle: imo mag- 
num argumentum 4 vo- 
wet ne LES pofſe. 
Vir bonus non porte non facere, 
uud facif: nim enim erit bonus 

niſi fecerit. Aafict nunc, 
mon externa —— Dees, 


| fed ſua illis in legem æterna vo- 


” tuntas eft: flatterunt que non 


mutarent. Jtaque non poſſimt vi- 
Aeri. fucturi aliquid, quamwvis no- ficium 


lint: quia quicquid definere non 


n perſewve rare ' woluerunt : ſcierunt, Ses. De Benet. Lib. VI. 


unquam primi confilii Deos cap. 


| _ . dubio flare illis, 
| pen in contrarium non 
2 


non ideo, quia vis 
eos in 


tenet, ex imbe- 


cillitate permanent: ſed quia non 


5 
re for ergo 25 eli, bh, & lame, 
& ceteris celeflibus beneficium. 
Sia etiamſi potiora illis ſunt, 
in que oriuntur; nos tamen in 
Aajice, 


licet ab optimis aberrare, & fe | 


ire decretum eff. In prima au- 
tem illa conflitutione, cum po ings uf 
verſa diſponerent, etiam noſira 
viderunt, ration hominis 


habuerunt. Jtaque non r. unt 


wideri ſua tantum cauſa 
rere, & 8 opus — ; 


mm © nos. 


2 Thurs Juvant. 
eftinato juvant :  ideogue 
obligati fumus, 7 non in bene- 
um ignorantium incidimus; Jed 
bet que accipimus ace 


XX. — Xxiii. 
* Phill. de _ Vit: 


H. ibid. Lib. V. cap. 4. 


CON- 


that 


Hl. 
Lib. I. cap. xxxi. Lib. II. cap, 
fua Xxxvii Lib. VII. cap. x. 


men left wholly to_ themſelves, are fully 
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other nations: only whilſt they worſhipped the . 


im at midday, they worſhipped at 
a ray, ſome artificial fire, fuſpended in the air *. 

"FROM all which it appears to me, that the 
s above laid down about the religion 


SSF 
lain matter of fact, or from what has really 
where in the world. So that 


I cannot but judge, that d without all 


_ xiii. This conceit among the ceive thoſe peop 


foreign inſtruction, having no from 
Gad or any angel, will look upon the heavenly 
badies to be animals, and regard them as the 
great objects of their reli gious worſhip*, And 


indeed, ſinoe the moſt penetrating philoſophers | 


1 bis Lib. III. cap. xv. been in, and would 1 
le he had left, : 
Indians puts me in mind of a and bring them to ſhare'in the 


| — of banter, which Socrates knowledge he had acquired: 


levels at thoſe 


peo- 
ple, ELL the an to be that 
righteous being who by his pe- 


De fole & luna, beet for we. | 


fſentanea nobis, 


net rating beat governs and di- Erratis, quod ego prius, pu- 
rects all things. When I tall tatis — * 
with joy, ſays Socrates, of this Sunt guidem in Aftris, ſed not 


dofrine to other people, as if 


T had heard ſometbing fine and 


ſua ſpunte currunt. 


Omnipotens illos, cum aundurt | 


excellent, I am laughed at, and omnia primum, 

they aſe me, if I imagine there Locavit ibidem cum fiellit 

is mot @ righteous thing among _ quartd dierum. _ 

men, «ubex the ſon. is ſet. Plat. — — — — 
in Craty l. p. 413. B. Vos autem ſaducum ſacerdotes 
FI — gens pleaſure in re.. pauci, = 

peating theſe funple lines of a _ Numinit 4 ana | 

Plain honeſt man, who was not morituri | 

without ſome leatning, and who, Accedite, 

having turned Chri/tian, confeſ® derum. 

3 Octavian. Inſtruc. 4 . 


de 2 Cicero, than to withdraw the attention-of 23 


a "YI R rr ** Ore” 
R 3 os 5 Wy 5 . et 


_—_ 
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were never able to overcome ſuch p ces; 
what can tempt us to imagine, chat — * un- 
cultivated — wee beyond them, and form. 
a a truer judgment of things? * 
„ _ 
living and true God; how is it poſſible for them 
ever to arrive of themſelves, to the knowledge 
of ſuch a being? A company of human crea- i 
tures without all aſſiſtance and improvement, 8 
left wholly to . and to the impreſſions * 
of ſenſible objects, will they be able in their | 
rude uppolitied: fate, to raiſe their thoughts 
above every. thing they ſee, hear, taſte or ſmell, 
ſo as to abſtract entirely from all matter, and ; 
to form to themſelves. "= notion of an im 
Dee x zinite mind, every where preſent, poſ- 
ſeſſed of all perfections, the creator, preſerver, 
and Te. of ell clings, ine I RE 
. carth, who inſpects the actions of mankind, ** 
will call us to an account of our conduct, and = 
as we have done good or evil reward or puniſh 
us hereafter? They can form no notion of a 4 
limited immaterial being animating their bodies, 1 
that ſhall exiſt in a ſeparate ſtate to eternity; and 
will they conceive an unlimited pure intelligent 
mind or being, ever independent of all matter 1 
neceſſarily exiſts, and is the firſt cauſe of all 
„ There is nothing more difficult, /ays Babs 


* 


8 one's mind from the things we are accuſ- 1 
. «© tomed to ſee. It is this difficulty that makes 
EY =, the herd of mankind, and thoſe Leg. pes E 

| 5 who r 1 Derr that they « can nnd | 


35 


08 m Nac 28611 K x 
| « notion of the immortal gods, without aße 
= prehending them in human ſhape >. But to 
ee ofthe gods in this manner, be 
<< -obſerves, is idle and abſurd. We are pre- 
5 « poſſe ed, ſays be, with a notion; that this 
e is the nature of God namely; that he is a 
ri living being, and that in the whole com= 
4 paſs of nature, there is nothing more 

e ent.“ Upon which one ſhould chink, that 
Balbus is in a hopeful way to lead us on to 
an infinite mind. But chere the extent of bu: 
man powers in a learned philoſopher : he only 
means to condemn the Fprcurtans, and the herd 
of mankind, for apprehending the gods in bz 
man ſhape. © I ſee nothing, continues Balbus, 
<< that better ſuits the —_— with which we 
er poſſeſſed, than that I judge, that ht 
OY ove he mp than which nothing can be 
f 5 more excellent, is a living being and God e.“ 

Is this the reſult of a philoſopher's preconcep= 
tion, or his innate ideas concerning a deity 4? 

b 5 
Pe 3 2 1 _ — _ 


their gods, not only in - leſs inſtances, that thoſe | 
AE „ Sago Gap morgan 2 . 
* each man a to y repreſetit as 
own temper. Vid. Clem. gods either thi; univerſe, or the 
Alex. Strom. Li VII. p. 711. luminaries of heaven, or what - 
B. | ._'_* ever omer 1 happen 
Cie. de Nat. Deer. Lib. II. to conceive under that charac- 
8 1 ter. Of all the philoſophers the 
; Tt is very certain that how- Sroicks ſeem to inſiſt moſt upon 


ever the ancients talk of prectn- anticipations or innate ideas, 
or innate ideas, in the 8 
ity; and 


4 we ſee what ſort 
Princes oof 


are Bc . 
eee impreſſed be Trice — 15 
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an mi al the 


„ 


of RevEer AT ron. 
height his apprebenſions reach 


Rag 


, when the mind riſes above familiar objects? 


from theſe men, 


"= 


1 * void of all inſtruction and N | 


fort of 


"Dun eft enim gens, aut 


ment? 


and argue in — Oar of innate. 


ideas, that repreſent thoſe very 
whom they are 
- pleaſed to confeſs. Thus Vel- 
leius openly declares: Solus (Epi- 
curus) vidi: primum eſſe Deos, 
guod in omnium animis eorum 
notionem tmpreſſiſſet ipſa natura. 
uc 
genus hominum, quod non bak 


dam deorum? Quam appellat 
Tgganyw Epicurus, id eff, an- 
teceptam anime rei quandam in- 
Formationem, fine qua nec intel- 
ligi quidquam, nec queri, nec 
diſputart palſit: cujus rationis 


vim atque utilitatem ex ills cœ- 
Alesi Epicuri de regula & Jud. cio 
volumine accepimus. Quod igi- 


tur fundamentum hujus gu ſtio- 


| ye 


of the 


=_ eft, id præclare jactum wide- * 


His: cum enim non inſtitutv alipuo, 
aut more, aut lege fit opinio con- 


Aituta, maneatque ad unum om 


nium firma c onſenſis, intelligi ne- 


eſſe oft efſe Deos, quoniam infitas 


eorum, wel potius innatas cogni- 


tiones hahemus, & c. Cic. de Nat. 


Deor. Lib. I. cap. xvii, xviii. 
In ſhort, philoſophers pretend 
' at the common notions, even 

oſe that are given out by 
about the rewards and 


ts, 


| Puniſhments of a future ſtate, 
are. as much zznate, or rather 
more than the _ they have 


eat 
fone doctrina anticipationem quan- 


e mm ines though they v 


Now I would beg to be in- 
formed ; if the idea of God be 
naturally ſtamped on human 


| minds, how come mankind to 
miſiake that idea ſo prodigiouſly ? 


How come mnankind at » 


differ in their conceptions 


Deity? Euſebius (in Prep. E- 


Dang. Lib. II. cap v. p. 70. 


cap. vi. p. 72. D) is of opini- 
on, that mankind have natural 
or inhate ideas of the efſence and 


being of God. But at the ſame 


time 4 ſeems to alledge, that 
«« people cannot apply thoſe 
ideas to their proper object, 
without a juſt train of rea- 
<« ſoning. Upon which he ex- 


A * prelsly reports, that 4 


one, or two, or > 
* more mentioned in 4 N ay 

* ſcriptures, reaſoned juſtly in 
* applying thoſe notions, and 


4 from the vilible world clear- 


ly diſcerned the great creator 
* and governor. Whereas all 
< the reſt of quite 
* miſapplied their natural pre- 
cc conceptions, and were there- 
* . ſunk into the deepeſt im- 
1ety 3 for that ſome, like 
rute creatures giving 
o 2 to ſenſual Fur 


* ſures, deified men of the moſt 


abandoned characters; whilſt 
«© others being excited — their 


God to be a be. 
Tur 


Turv ſee this ery the moon, Gee. which - 


whey imagine great animated beings; they are | 
ſenfible how much their good and proſperi ok 
depends upon their influence.” Will they: 100 


beyond theſe, and go in queſt of an zncompy 
fable inviſible mind, upon whom my __ more 


juſtly place their dependence; and from whom, 
with better reaſon, they may expect ace and 


Happineſs? I muſt again ſay, it is inabk 
to me, by what means mankind wholly in their 
own hands, as I have repreſented them, rude 
and uncultivated, and every day preſſed by the 
28283 demands of life, can come to raiſe 
their perceptions above all objects of. ſenſe, 'and 
— a courſe of the moſt abſtracted 


and reaſoning, that will lead them to — 


covery of an infinite mind, abſolute in all per- 
Kei, who gives being and motion to ſun, 
moon, and every thing elſe, and employs them 


WR ra nant Ku Glogs megan] 


 <. endeavouring to find him out, 


« lifted up their minds to hea- 
ven, yet there they confined 


e their thoughts, and admir- 


ing the beauty of the hea- 
28 venly bodies, took thoſe to be 


Ke Bat muff a man rea- 
_ with exatineſs, before he 
ble to perceive the teal 


from the common events 3 


After all ancient 1 
ah ſeem to think, 125 theſe 
ideas are not innate, or natu- 


rally imprinted in the ſoul of 
Wa 3 but that they are derived 


to us, as we grow 3 and 4 | 
come capable of | 


occurrences of life, that may 


fill les minds with the ap- 
E of ſome iwie 
1 Vid. Sext. Emp. ad. 


Math. Lib. VIII. p. 319. K. 


8 321. 322. Cic. d Nat. 


- Lib. II. cap. iv. V. C. 


Bu tinuat. „ 5 
* xxx, xxvi. 


* 
7 2 ; *. 
* 4 1 G 
: ; 
; 8 * 
% # 
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6 $62. V. REVELATION. a 
fil his pleaſure. Upon any judgment I am ble 
1 have happened, om 
hat has really * in the world, I am 
ſtrongly inclined to think that ſuch an events. js 
at falt, next to an impoſſibility. 1 

- Must therefore freely own, I cannot help | 
3 aſſured, that mankind left wholly to 
thermſelves, having. no ſupernatural. revelation, 
will not only — the heavenly bodies 

a8. animals, but will -confine their thoughts, 
their hopes, and fears, to thoſe ſuperior beings, 
upon whom, they judge from experience, they | 
depend; and will have no notion, no 4 
of the exiſtence of an inviſible being, inf 

ter and more excellent, wh . alone 15: 0 

all God blefjed for euer 

-AND' 10 underſtand- belt this. Sb 
knot ſeems to ſtand to reaſon, can be ju 
fied by fact, and thereby be put beyond wo 
pute, 5 the deiſts unite „ 
mutually aſſiſt one another, in _ aſſembling to- 
Q&T the whole race of n d K nd, that are i in 
this, or that have been in former ages of the 
world, all over the face of the N where 
ever chere is no ſupernatural revelation; and 


| . 3 jv; _ 
"os being of God taken from villageois ſant education, & Jas 
the works of creation. and pro- etude, gi allt ait off 4 tous 
vidence, Mr. Arnauld thinks it ces gens-la us ſecuurs fuffe/ant 
5 maintain, it lies be- pour avoir quelque e onnofance de 
und r be diſcovery ef the maſs vrai Dian qui a fait le ciel. 
of our ſpecies. Peutton, ſays, Ja teres Second "= 
he, dire que eee 4. Kal Fieh 47 8. 
1 8 e e en wig bd. 
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| ſetting all mankind before them in this vai 
: let — pitch out the moſt diſtinguiſhed cha- 
; raters; all the great men and - philoſophers, 
that are moſt likely to underſtand the nature and 
truth of things f; and let them carefully queſtion 
them about their notions of the cauſe of 
all things; whether they have any knowledge, 
any apprehenſion of that God, whoſe being and 
perfections make the firſt and chief article of 
the Few!/h and Chriſtian faith? For my part, I 
ſhall endeavour with all the fairneſs and honeſty 
1 can, to explain the ſentiments of thoſe an- 
| cient philoſophers, who a to me to ſtand 
"diſtinguiſhed in the Heathen world. And I am 
apt to doth, that in their opinions about a firft 
cauſe and the origin of things, one may have 
a pretty good eſſay of the ſufficiency of human 
- „without foreign aſſiſtance, to diſcover 
the exiſtence of the deity ; and may fairly judge, 
whether the bulk of mankind in their notions 
of a God, can be thought capable of going 
8 the me. * of the N 


5 * FI : 
evidence legitime avec la fauſ- 


a contre jufq? a la derniere re. 
Pligue. 
Is peuples ne font point cela ſur 
4 * de Pexiftence de Dieu. 


ſe, ee d avoir agi en Hhumme 
qui cherche la veriti fans - 
i fendre Paworr encore trouvee, & 


qui na — ms eee 
— 


5 La exactement 


te let rai 


Vous m'avourrez i 


"repre 
que veritatem ſcire voluerunt ; quia | 


# 7 
8 
3 


' 8 Nec & philoſophi doftrina 


literarum mirabiles extiterunt, | 
ego etiam illis ſcientiam veri = 

nitionemque conceſſerim: 7 
memo cogitando, aut di A 


afſequi poteft. Neque ego nune 
hendo eorum — qui 


naturam hominis Deus veri . 


SECT. 


Sect, IV. 
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None of the. ancient philo others,” in e : 
out and explaining 15 firſt cauſe and origin 


, things, ever were led to 


apprebend the be- 


Ing and perfettions of the deity. And the | 
bulk of mankind never entering into fuch He- 
culations, they are out hs the” way 1 65 Nene 


155 70 fuch a conclyfion. 


B. E FOR E Socrates, pla the | Qudy 


of 7 


1 


Pkigſoply; their great buſineſs was to enquire 


into _ cauſes, and 
| all things >. b. 
and delightful ſtudy : and one ſhould 


rſt cau 


moſt useful 


particularly ꝛobat 1s the 
This, no doubt, Ea 


think, that a philoſoper can follow no better 

courſe, in order to arrive at the knowledge of an 

__ mind, whoſe power, wiſdom, and goodneſs, 
we. NY, where ſo SIR, all o over the _ £ 


| 3 id revineo, quod - 
honeſtam illorum & optimam 
voluntatem nom it fecurus effec- 


"Bus; quiz” neque quid eſſet ve- 
rum ipſum ſciebant, neque quo- - 
e e aut abi: aut qua mente 
Ita dum ſuccur- 


85 bee kutanis erroribus eupiunt; 
ip ſe in plagas, & errores ma- 
_ vimos induxerunt. 


— 


Ear eſt, 1 * * an 


Jus ejus pot 
Lib. El. el. 


ww) 8 W wig 20 
rum eloquentiam pertimeſca- 


mus. Loqui enim bene potue- 
runt, ut homines eruditis vere 
autem loqui nullo modo, | 
weritatem nom didicerant 


ms . Lad. lad. 
A « Kd? . 


I 


b Cie. t ner. 6 


. rtsitetv * 


verſe. But what ſucceſs the ancients had in 


their enquiries of this nature, we ſhall ke ! im- 


mediately. 5 
THOSE philoſophers who made it thelt main 
buſineſs to examine into the cauſes of things, 


differed widely from one another, and were far 


from being agreed in explaining "bow this uni- 
verſe came to have an Fs yen, ' Moſt of thoſe 


who firſt handled this argument, were of opi- 


nion, that matter is the firft principle or cauſe 
of all things: For, /ay they, that out of 


de which all things are firſt formed, and into 


mn 


* which all things are again reſolved, fince in 
e its ſubſtance it till remains, and only chan- 


& ges its qualities or affections, is certainly the 


« firſt cauſe of all things. Thus it hap- 
pened that Auaximander, a ſcholar of Thales, 

without mentioning, or having i in view any par- 
ticular fort of matter whatſoever, gave out in- 

or an infinite thing, which, Plutarch ſays, 

is undoubtedly matter, as the only element, 
d or cauſe of all things. And in his 

nion, when a world happens to rife out 

« of this infinite matter, however it may en- 


<< Joy a long duration, yet it is not eternal: 


« for it again returns to its firſt "cauſe or ele- 


e ment, and innumerable worlds have, at l. 


0 intervals, thus ſucceeded to one another k. 18 
Bur among other philoſopher, this firſt cauſe 
or. principle was given out to be this or that 


particular ſort of matter, as each one chanced | 


4 Meraph. Lib. I. ap. oY Plat. 4 Pei. Phi 
ee Vos © a Lib Leap. * 
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to have different notions about the origin and 
formation of the world. And how very arbi- 
| and wwhimfical the ancients were, in aſ- 
figning the fr/ principle or cauſe of the uni- 
verſe, one may judge from the account that 
| Sextus Empiricus gives us of the different opi- 
nions of a great many philoſophers; among 
whom only Anaxagoras had the notion of an 
infinite mind, as ſome way concerned in the for- 
mation of the world l. But I ſhall ende 
to explain things particularly. 
Ix ſhould —.— 8 the moſt ancient opi- 
nion that prevailed among thoſe who held a 
particular ſort of matter, as the firſt principle 
of the univerſe, gave it in favour of earth, 
But later philoſophers conſidering the groſſneſs of 
the. parts of that element, thought fit to drop 
it, and to ſet up for one or more of the other 
three elements n. Thus Thales obſerving, * that 
< all animals have a moiſt. or <watry_ original; 
% that all plants and vegetables are | nouriſhed _ 
« by moiſture, without which they wither and 
die; and imagining that the ſun, and ſtars, 
% and "the univerſe itſelf, are fu ſtained by watery 
« exhalations, he apprehended, that iuater 18 
e the firſt cauſe of all things ». Nay ſome peo- 
: ple give out that this was the opinion of men 
of moſt ancient times, who firſt began to 


m and Tethys as the authors of 


gener ti T 


and made water, which the poet call Styx, the 


* CIS 
N "4 * * 8 


0 me 'E e da; 
ſtands by Oceanus and Tethys, 


evater and earth. But in the 


common opinion taken from 
the Poets, and which I ſee no 
reaſon to feject, Terhys is wife 
to Oceanus or Neptune. By this 


however, we are not to ima- 
gine that Oceanus and Ter yy | 


-expreſs\ two diſtin and di 


rent beings: they both of them _ 


fignify water, one ſingle cauſe 
or principle. The matter is, 
the ancient heathens were wont 
to repreſent their gods, eſpe- 
cially that which they took 
for the firſt cauſe or principle 
of the univerſe, as having the 
nature of an Hermaphrodite, or 

as being male or female toge- 


ther, calling them therefore 


Ae se Mes 3 ; whereby they 


meant to declare the fruitful or 


-prolifick nature of thoſe parti- 


cular beings; as Damaſcius the 


hiloſopher expreſsly intimates, 
9 ſpeaking of the firſt 
principle, he tells us, that the 

rpbick theology 

An reg ble, reg £10 tw 
8 rale In Yu ea Ng. Thus 
in the Orpbiel verſes mentioned 
by che author De Mundo in Ari- 


Hulle, Jupiter, i. e, the ether 


or air, the firſt prin- 


ciple or cauſe of the univerſe, > 
from which altthings take their bg of all 1 ng was ping 
ed by ſome chriſtians and ap- 
to God. himſelf. Th 


riſe, 3 
e ad 


= ye . 548 ey 


wy >, TR Zevg * ej 


r roten. 


| gens Avy 


05 * dig J. vd, 33 : 
1 T7 Ale N, fw. Atbenag. 
pro Chriſtian. cap. xviii. As $3. 
Jo the ſame purpoſe . 

Soranus. an ancient mg _ i | 
is reported by Var ro, expreſſes 
himſelf thus: 


Jupiter omnipotens, regum rex 
„ ipſe dei umgue 5 £ | 
Progenitor genetrixque Sic, 


eus unn & omni, 


The Pythagorean Monad, ſup- 
poſed to be the ſpring and ori- 
ginal of all 7 is likewiſe 
given out as nale and female. 
And Farchas the head of the 
Indian Brachman, teaches 
bin, that the world, from 
whence all things proceed, is 
an animal male and female. 
So that water, when held to 
be the firſt cauſe or principle 
of the world, being ſet forth 
as leren or a@peno3ravg, 
male and female together ; the 
poets take their liberty, and re- 
preſent it under two different 
names, Oceanus and Tethys, 


which bones 2 male and a fe- 


9 1 9,87% is: 3 
33 Tubus. : | 
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oath of the gods, whereby it is ſet. forth as a 
being more ancient and honourable#. 18 8 
Bur Anaxamemes and Diog arg wh eee ; 
were of opinion, that air is 
ce firſt 3 all things; that from ys 
<« earth, water, and fire are generated; and 
* that theſe give birth to/all other things Nor 
in their apprehenſion, is the ſoul of man 
* any more but than a portion of air. It is air, 
« they ſay, which alone conſtitutes and pre- 
< ſerves all beings; and the whole world is in- 
« veſted with ſpirit and arr, that are words 
e with them preciſely of the fame import a. 
Axp as for fire, the other element; to 
* this Heraclitus and Hippalus the Metaponti- | 
<« nian aſſign the original of the univerſe. For 
« they profeſs that all things come from fire, 
* and in fire all things are again reſolved, And 
in explaining the formation of things, they 
teilen it proceeds after this manner; when 
ee fire, ſay they, is exſtinguiſhed, then the 
„ world comes to be formed; for firſt, * 
<« groſſer parts of fire uniting together produce 
« earth; then earth being r 2 the ; — 


was ordained. Bibbop, notwith- Vid. Sex: | Ae N 
ſtanding he openly proſeſs- Lib. VIII. p. 432. babe. "Bib 
ed he could not believe the re. oth. Gr. Antiq. cap. viii. $7. p. 
Jurrection of the body; about 234. N n ſom. Sap. 
which however he came after- Fir 18, Phiboft. 
wards to be better informed) de wit. e Lab. II. cap. xiv, 
2 apron, Ae God . „ 7 ubi 70 55 
mib, not ſcruple to fa q bid. p. 845 4 Anz. * 
| Wks fmt ms: 8 e . 5 „ 
a e Plat. de loci Phe . 


8 2 fra n+ * f * Ros 
. ＋ =e ame. ov. 0 0 SM . * 2199. 
lied 5 „ 
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l growing lax, PI ab 
« mater; and water mrificcl und exhaled ge- 
e nerates air. And again the world and all 
ee -wer ep e eee u 
«- conflagration. So that fire is the original, 
% and the laſt reſort of all things. And by 
ce fire worlds riſe and tall 1 in a continued thc 
ee veſſion c. - | 
AL theſe philodiphers chan chemi 
with one firſt cauſe or principle, which, by hav- 
ing ſome of its parts condenſed and others ra- 
rified in ſuch a certain manner, e 
ſufficient to the production of all things ©: £ 
Bur Empedecles ſeems to apprehend, that | 
one ſingle cauſe is not ſufficient: and there- 
fore to theſe three cauſes, water, arr, and fire, 
ſeverally afligned, as I have juſt now obſerved, 
by other philoſophers, he adds earth; and is 

pleaſed to give them out all four, as the firſt 
cauſes of all things: and in his opinion theſe 
four elements, in themſelves fixed and 
nent, do by their compoſition and dig unction, 
Sive riſe to all the various e in the uni- 
„ 

Ir is now 0 bo-remarked, that none of 
thoſe philoſophers, Who maintain only one firſt 
cauſe of all things, had any notion of an effics- 
ent cauſe of any ſort; by whoſe influence or 
agency matter was. put in motion. and forme 

variety of ſenſible . 1 f 18 in- 


e rut. ene rer 
1 fl. * . 443.4. 0 . = 
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deed fo extravagantly abſurd to imagine; that 
matter in any ſhape, is the ſole, 'abſolute, firſt 
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cauſe of all things, that one:{hould think it al- 
ever conceived or held by men of common 
 fenſey: but thus it ſtands in fact. And it 
Jupiter, Junon, Venus, Nep- 
tune, fc. Notez gu" Homers, 


The famous Mr. Bayl found 
the account ſo, odd which the 


heathen give about the origin gui decrit fi pompenſememt le nx 


of Jupiter, that for a long 
time the more he thought on it, 
the more monſtrous it appeared 
to him; 9 — of ſuch a 
nature, that he judged it impoſj- 
ſible for the eee 
have eſpouſed it. But coming 
aſterwards to apprehend, they 
0 ſlide into this error, by 
1 know not, ſays he, what 
courſe of reaſoning, whereo it 
was not eaſy for them to diſ- 
cover the weakneſs, he explains #res penſans. Comment donc peu- 
himſelf after this manner: &went-ils avoir ttt Ia cauſe t0- 
Fiupiter le plus grand det tale de ces natures divines, qui 
» Dieux, Saturne jon pere, le Ciel dans les fyſtemes des posten & 
fon grand. pere, I Ether ſon bi- des plus anciens phyficiens Jawni- 
ſaieul, & tout ce qu il vous plaira ent tant de choſes? Mais quelque 
de nommer en montant plus haut, fauſſes & inſenſtes que puifſent 


voir des Dieux, les fait tous 
naitre de Poceans 


| *Qrcar vt Year yiveow x) por 
_ Ties TiQuy | | 


* 


La grande, & la prodigieu 
2 iis de ces g, 2 : 
de dire que les Dieux, 0 
d'une grand. ſcience, aient ttt 
formez dun principe qui ne co- 
noit rien; car ni le Cabos, ni 


Air, ni la Mer, ne font pas des 


ttoit un etre particulier, qui de- 
. wort for origine, ſa naiſſance, fon 
Exiſtence, ; matiere tternelle 
i incrie, principe de toutes 
 choſes, cahos jelon Hęſiode, eau 
' felon Thales, air ſelon Anaxi- 


etre ces hypotheſes, je ne m'etonne 
plus, comme je faiſois, qu elles 
aient pu tire admiſes par des 
philoſophes. La plupart dentre 

eux ſupoſoient que Fame de Phom- 


me eſt corporelle. Ils croivient 


mienes. Mais, dir a-t-on, Thales 
 #avouoit-il pas que les Dieux 
cunoiſſent juſu aux 'penſces des 
- Gommes? Que fait cela re- 
"fondrai-je: on en peut ſeulement 
 *Lonclure qu'il donnoit une con- 


danc qu elle ſe formoit des par- 
ties les plus ſubtiles du ſang, bu 
de la ſemence. Or des qu an 4 
fait ce pas, on wa bien hin en 
pen de tems. gg 7 
experience, con ſulteꝶ  ſeulement 
rot pas plus ai/e qu une matiere 


noiſſance forte vaſte a quelques- 
un des tires que i cau avoit en- 


w* * . 3 


* 
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ſhould feem that theſe philoſophers . 4 
conceit, that they underſtood well enough the 
formation of things, when they imagined they 
took their riſe from nfinite matter, from water, 
air, or fire, they gave themſelves no trouble 
about inquiring into the cauſe or author of mo- 


tion, As Ariſtotle obſerves, this would have 


been the ſuppoſing 
ſcheme of deriving all 
could not admit of*, 


of ſuch philoſophers were far from leading 
to apprehend the being 
« Each man upon 
«\g;" Socrates remarks, comes to 


deity. 


another cauſe, which their 


' from one cauſe, 
So that the enquiries 
them 
and perfections of the 
his own Hypotbefis, 
that he 


has found out an Atlas, which is ſtronger 


= than 


« capable to ſuſtain and compr 
By which means they eſteem that 


c verſe. 


ol ber, more immortal, and more 


chend the uni- 


2 * which alone 1 is good and fit to unite and Sup 


0) ep uz & force de man 
rr 3rd nr 
* um grand efprit, qu il pa- 

Toit aiſe u un enfant naiſſe d un 
ade He 


It un paien trou be 

le, 2 an commencement les 

1 foient nex, ou du 2 
As la terre, ou de que 


"tombee du ciel. De, 17 1 | 
A  fubtihiſets, avoient compoſe or | 


pelſible, on paſſe aiſement à croire 


ce que les poites debitoient de nai- 


de Venus. Oz ne trouve, plus 
Gr la fermentation qui 
bs of rey 
| 3 digrez de — & 
A condenſation "dans Pitendue in- 
Jie, tes ttoiles aient commence 


forma au tout avoient 


& Jes animanx EPS k 50 h 
terre. L'opinion commune des 
paiens fur la nature divine ne 
mettoit qu une diftrence du plus au 
moins entre les Dieuæ & lis hom- 

mes. Or en conſequence de _ 
rien n empechoit que Lon ne h ima- 
ginat ue tes parties ds la ma- 
tiere, qui S ctaient le plus 


Dieux, puis que celles qui etoient 
demeurees maſſives & crafſes, & 
gui comme la lie & le ſedimeiit 
compoſe Ia: terre, 
ne laiſſoient pas py fe converter 
en hommes, &c. = phy kom in | 
Jupiter, Rem. G. i 


feriſler au firmament, K. $ . _ fora. 


8 comme les planes 
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Seck. V. of REVELATION. ”aa_ 
port the world, to be really nothing.“ They 
talk indeed of gods: but their firſt, their chief 
and ſupreme God, can be no other then that 
which they con conjefture is the firſt cauſe and prin= 
ciple of all things. It is true, Anaximanger 
does not give out his infinite matter to be God; 
he only conceives, that every world that riſes 
out of it, is God: ſo that his gods are by 
turns produced and extinguiſhed, and ſucceed 
one another at long intervals. Thoſe however 
who aflign the original and formation of all 
things to water, are of opinion, that water is 
the parent of the gods: while others who af 
ſign it to air, pronounce this principle the f- 
preme God o: and a third fort, who ſet up for 
fre, beſtow the chief divinity upon this prin- 
ciple c. At which rate, every different philoſo- 
pher comes to have a different ſupreme God 
of his own, according to the different notion 
he happens to conceive about the origin and 
formation of the univerſe. Mean while, En- 
dbcles apprehending that four principles or cau- 
155 are es in ihe formation of the world, 
„ gods. 


Tuvus it happened to thoſe ancient philoſo- 85 


phers: and we ſee, they were at an infinite diſ- 
dance from having any the leaſt eee 


„ le. in Phed. 799 A Vid. O. Lees. 


Vol. I. in Heraclit. p. 238. E. Ait. 

WES... 3 de Nat. Deor. Lib. I. 22 Animal, Nr 

8 — IS Mad. E. # 302. c. de Nat. Dev. Lib. L 
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"God, Nor have wwe reafan'to-think, they 
would ay made the diſcovery, had they at- 
tended to this obvious queſtion, how came matter 
at firſt tu he put in mation? The queſtion indeed 
is ſo very obvious, chat it h quarry; odd how 
eee e e name 


y reflec- 


1 —— — 
8 — — 

there is good reaſon to think, they would 
vertheleſs have remained quite 8 an 
infinite mind. Certain it is, that thoſe ancient 
Milo 3 who. ſeem to have been W 


the world; were ſo far from being thereby led 
to apprehend a fir/t mover, an intelligent mind, 
dne in all per fectioms, chat it only ſerved them 
hten their * _— in er 


contei e mier. be in confi 
rial — does not come to perceive hrs ne 
hens 5 of a firſt, mover, El ie 


4 4 > 13 Lib. I. cap. dem 8 8 2 
Ae ee e. penitius perſpectandam dedi dedit, 
yſtematis mundani com- ut nec ipſe, ſi nunc reviviſce- 


| reed ard ita tan- * vel fimpli- 
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But if it ſnould ſeem, that ſome of choſe phi- 
| found ito inapoſtible, r any | 
gin of motion, that. 0 prevent all Ae in 
the matter, they took a ſhort cut, and abſo- 
lutely denied all motion whatſoever t: this, i 
may be thought, is a bold ſtroke; but it ſaves 
all queſtions about matter's beginning motion, 
that are perplexing and cannot well be anſwer⸗ 
ed. So that they repreſented this world as one 
-compleat being, eternal, immutable, LO! void 
of all motion in ay — whatſoever b. And 
. —— m are ole they 
8 tay, bare appearances, that have nothing in them 
G reality. Thus the matter was given aut hy 
Nenopbunes, ; Parmenides, MT rs ns 1 5 


human nature Thea to Telel is in no kev ca- 
pable of diſcovering the exiſtence of an infinite 
re e und think, r _ 


|  Ttaque na- deat fahrieatoris omni tis in- 
** majeſtatem propius jam li- finitam fapientiam & boxitatem: 
e & dulciſſima con- inſanum, qui profiteri - nolit. 
templatione r conditorem Cotes in Pref. ad Newt: Pri- 
_ ac dominum univerſorum ciß. 

us colere & venerariz © Sext. Emp. "Pyrrh. Hypet. 

eſt philoſophiæ uber- Lib. III. cap. vii, . = 
ui Cæcum eſſe oportet, 1 OS. 
queer * & aaa 
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The eee e in 9 
to 3 whole treaties have been written, 
might have well been able to have found out 
a firſt mover diſtinct from matter; which Would 
have ſaved them the abſurdities they fell into, 
and appeared to them infinitely WL and more 
reaſonable. _ And Jo — — inſtead of 
falling upon the ht of a intelligei 
are, which don e judged obvious, th 
mind of man ſhould be ſo reduced as to deny 
motion altogether! Bat us I have juſt now hint- 
ed, the knowledge of ſuch a being ſeems. to 
lie beyond human diſcovery. They do not in- 
deed deny there is a God: no, like other phi- 
loſopers, they take what they apprehe me 
conſiderable in their views of the univerſe, and 
34 "this. "FA ſet =p a thrör 3 Jupr eme deit 


con 8 one — is — one, eker 
"0; Prem, immutable God, of, a ſpherical. 
-Tmvs one 1 f chilaſophers, not be 
able of themſtlves to find out a fiſt mover, 
in which their minds 1 reſt ſatisfied; and 
obſerving nothing but abſurdity in the ſenti- 
ments of others upon this article; ſince t 
can be no motion without a firſt mover, and as 
T have ſaid, they are not able to conceive any 


1 N e to ee. A 
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vrhatſoever, and ſeem to a 8 
ent is far more defend! 
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__ "= 
end, that this 
than any par- 


argum ö 
F or could 


0 DOE 


 ficulty in apprehending, how 
motion is begun or continued, 
may ſeem ſtrange to thoſe who 


are not accuſtomed to ſuch 8 h 
„ Cer- 


tulations, But fo 
tainly, is the difficulty, that 


one may call it unconquer- 
* vero, ſays Mr. . way; + 

-the Woes 
Thus likewiſe 


able. 


SGrazeange, cum motus ft com- 


tinua bci mutatio, mutatio ſe- 


tundi momenti ex mutatione pri- 


mi momenti ſeguatur; & que- 
nam ft cauſa continuationis mo- 


tus, mihi omnino ignotum wvidetur : 


= autem eee certum 


nature lege habenduin 


em. Phyſ. Lib. I. 5124. 
had o- 


ng bad not Dr. 

therwiſe acceſs to be perſuaded 
of the of God; I am apt 
to think that the impoſſibility of 
this difficult der 
not have immediately b. 

him to make this profeſſion: 
fiaant, ſays he, jam pbilgſcphi con- 


tinuati motus exquirere cauſam; 


2 quippe agnoſcenda off nulla, 


preter primam illam, uæ not 


rn 


| ae ne Deum /cil. . 
| 70 XI. p. 122. 

loſophers may agree in confeſ- 
ſing God to be t 
motion; yet they ſeem to dif- 
* in * when. it is 


3 : 4 4 Ws * 


there is 3 „ al. 


| & firms; 


don, whether it may 
6 


firſt cauſe of 


ing the firſt cauſe AR . 


that God nl acts or - 
terpoſes. The gnardiam No. 126. 


(which I here chuſe to 


becauſe of the beautiful mor: 
10ns — — with 12 

is opinion, 
2 —_ tag of bodies, 
He” oY explained any other 


reſalving it 2 
ation of” 
Fe, 22 2 
Epift. Archimed. ad 
the / 


livers himſelf upon 
ſubject: Quotes, ſays he, de illa 


vi Gravitatis, ſupra ua now-. 


nulla habes a me demonſtratæ. me- 
ditor ] nullas, que win iflam 
5 natura inertibus indi- 
eas cauſas invenio. 
uapropter 12 hanc ad divinam 
ah moventem Vim, vul⸗- 
25 quidem ignotam. labens 1 
Cl does not 
us much. but 
ports that e 
tian — all inſtances muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be the eſſect of ſome 
immaterial cauſe. Vid. Rohault. 
Phyſ. Part. I. cap. ii. 
Agnot. No. 6. and Fart. I 
xxviii. p. 333. a as Sr | 
Lac exvton makes it 2. qu 
not 9» 
mediately ariſe from the e/afick 
force of ether. Opt. B. 2. Qu. 
21. And Mr. Derham contents 
himſelf with 
44 will no ſays 25 venture 
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Bur ather philoſophers, in conſidering, this 
article, judged it fitting to follow another courſe: 
they do not deny there is motion; but they ad- 
mit ſeveral cauſes or principles in the eee 
of the univerſe, and aſcribe os, 
power of motion, either to one of thoſe prin- 
ciples, or, as I apprehend, to. ſome qualities or 
3 affections which, they ſeem to conjecture, , are 
— naturally inherent to. them. Thus Parmenides 
1 (talking of things not as he conceived them in 
*  thernſelves, but as they appear to us u) re- 
preſents fire and . earth, as the two principles 
| and only cauſes that are concerned in the for- | 
W--, mation be the world; he attributes the 4 . 
if to fire, and makes the earth only paſſive; and 
os the des FR ace each of theſe 


* eder it comes = to paſs. 
« that bodies act at ſuch im- 


* menſe diſtances upon one an- 


* other ; but chuſe rather 52 
i 


*- acquieſce in adoring the w 


r dom and power of the great 


© author of all things, who bath 
< inſpirited the materials of 
* which the world conſiſts, with 
. ſuch an active quality, as 
** ſerves not only to preſerve 
the globes themſelves entire, 


but to enable them to re. 


e yolve about their luminous 


centre (from whence they 
have their light and heat) in 
orbs that are moſt commo- 


4 dious, and alſo fixt and 72 
o; - 4M * Aftro-Theol. B. VI. 
ehap, iii. p. 115: Vid. PByſto- 


Theol B.l. 5 v. So that one, 
: Er tan tly won- 
Es ancient p . 5 f 


441 


A revelation, did ome 
of them deny motion alto ether, 
whilſt others main it to 


be eternal. And ſays Lord Fe- | 


rulam : Intellectus humanus in 


Hs queer ſemel placuerunt, ¶ aut 
quia becepta furt & credita, aut 


ia adlectant, ) alia etiam omnia 


trabit ad. ſuffragationtm, & con- 


| Jenſam cum illis: & licet ma- 


Jor fit mftantiarum wis N copia, 


gue occurrunt in contrarium; ta- 
men eas au non obſervat,' ant 
contennrit,- aut diflinguendo ſum- 
—_ & rejicit, non fine magus | 
Mer præjudicio, 
ribus- illis fyllepfibus 25 
maneat inviolata. Nov. 
Lib. I. Aphoy. 46. 
Lib * Fabric Bille, Gow 
"On — ii. * 79 
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* Principles a God". The opinion of the Stoicks, 
as 1 ſhall have occafion to obſerve afterwards, 
docs not ſeem to be different : and I violently 
4 that Pythagoras, as the reader will judge 
7 and by, had at beſt no other ſentiments. 
Bou r Parmenides liking to vary his conjectures 
+ concerning the formation of things, as they ap« 
to our ſenſes, did not contine ' himſelf to 
the agency of fire, but, as Ariſtotle ſeems to un- 
dierſtand ito, made love likewiſe the efficient 
-cauſe. This, as ri i/totle further obſerves, was 
allo Haſads opinion; who gives out chaos. to 
tive” been firſt; then earth; and after earth 
Came love, who ſtands diftinguiſhed among the 
Immortal "gods." So that, according to Ariſtotle, 
theſe learned men, Head and Parmenides, repre- 
ſented hve as the firſt cauſe and author of mo- 
tion, whereby things being united and brought 
together, this DEE fabrick of the Uuniyeris 
was beautifully compoſed: and erected.” 
How vH Enpedboles reflecting, thero i is in 
the world evil as well as good, deformity as ell 
as beauty, coßfiſion as well as order, intro 
duces two different cauſes of motion, ws. con- 
cord and diſcord? ; which, by their agency. in 
uniting. and digoining the four elements, ate in 
his opinion the efficient cauſes of all 1 
the univerſe. 
Arx this 2 manner, theſe Phi ul 
counted tor the: 0) igin of motion. 
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the making fre the fi 
motion, 24 an abſolute ignorance of that 
infinite "mind, whom we confeſs the great for- 
mer of the world, But, perhaps, ſome people 


concord, and diſcord, do moſt frequently Gignify 


tural influences of materia 
| other, by words properly ſignifying the affec- 


a 4, 
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Taz RE is NO difficulty in 5 ee 1a 
and author of 


may imagine, that the giving out love, or, as 


others do, concord and diſcord, as the efficient 
_ cauſes of things, plainly enough ſignifies, either 
the agency one beneficent mind, or of two 


different minds, whereof one is guod, and the 


other evil, that muſt have exiſted before the 


frmatibe of the univerſe. And indeed hb 


the affections of an active intelligent mind; but 
at the. fame time, they likewiſe. expreſs fome 

qualities inherent to bodies, whereby, 
(to ſpeak after the ſame manner) they affett or 


«iſe [cet one another, or whereby they unite, 


cep ſeparate, or 10 aſunder, and, as it is 
5 in every langu 57 to expreſs the ha- 
beings one upon an- 


tions or paſſions of a mda; ſo, it is plain to 
me, that thoſe philoſophers, who aſſign either 


ne or concord and diſcord, as the firſt cauſes 
ol motion, do thereby only. mean ſome 
Pee aſſeltion 

— one e another. 


ae 


ons or 1 * 225 in 


Df indeed te — afl 1 


— — and gives us plain- 


ly 


Se, VI, 
I, to underſtand, what, js his fixed notion of 
- God. But this philoſopher, taking things in 
| the common. light, and talking of them as they 
appear to our ſenſes, ſuppoſes motion in the 
world; and going about to account for its origin, . 
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he pronounces bre * author thereof, which be 
likewiſe calls G And therefore as. yet we | 

have goad reaſon to Teſt aſſured, that Parmeni- 
des was far from apprehending an infinite mind 

| as, the firſt, mover, or the firſt cauſe and author 


IL motion. 
: Now when the Ame hiloſo Fog A;l 
ending to account; not 2 © . 
real effects, but only the ſeeming cauſe of ſeem- 
ing effects) 1 is pleaſed at other times to profeſs, 
that love is the author of motion, can 1 ima- 
gine, that in ſuch views, wherein he talk "ul 
| of. appearances, he thereby underſtands * 
fection of an infinite und, to whoſe x 

.arigin of motion muſt ultimately be bens 
Not the leaſt ground of ſhip is there, that 
ever any ſuch thought entered into his mind, 


Ariſtotle has no notion of his thinking ſo: he 
5 Parmenides of the ſame opinion with 


A, as if chaos came firſt into 
being. © But the man, be bei 


* Jays, who maintains this, ruins w 


Ee his ow byerdefh 3 for aſk the 


© queſtion, ht ch), 
2 inco 8 = 
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Hefid; and Hyfod affirms 
as 4 Empiricuranderfiands 


that chaos was firſts; 


1 of ſaſpicion, that "Hefud 

2 any the leaſt nation of a 

hich ſuperior; to chaos, to 

chaos owes its exiſtence, 

or by whoſe power it was firſt 
in mation, Mean while, 

*. Was, they | | 
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then earth; and next to Nan eve - From 
which it appears, that they began to account for 
the origin of motion, not from carbs riſing out 
of 5 which yet could not happen without 
motion; but from the time that things began to 
come from earth. And as; in this ſcheme, 
earth is ſet forth as the ripinat or fountain, from 
whence all other things are derived, and is there 
fore among philoſoph ers eſteemed the ancienteſt 
of the gods; (for chars is ſet aſide, either as a 
ſenſleſs umbie of things, or as only ſigni fying bare 
ace, wherein things have their exiſtence ) ſo 
they make ve, which they conceive poſterior 
to earth, to be the active principle that puts 
earth in motion, and n comes to r it 

in particular beings. 9 52 

By live therefore, they cannot tpoſliply ani ” 
Rand : an infinite mind, or any particular affection 
of ſuch a being. He fod's own account of things 
does not in the leaſt point at any thing of this 
— In his N to the e 20 e 
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_ MOON red bo Uk, that Hgſud and Par- | 
menides bad much the ſame notion of love, that 
has formed of it, who tells us, 
« that night and chaos were firſt; chat night 
e brought forth an egg in the wide boſom 6f 
* chaos; and that from this egg, in a due courſe 
of time, was produced love, which mingling 
„ again with chaos, gave birth to all other be- 


"= b ings, to 4 and the immortal gods". e 
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rn Þ ſhould in mt  Ariſtophe ws is 
infinitely far from having a1 
being, whom Moſes gives out to be the great 
author of the univerſe, verde in the Chr:ftra 
Inſtitution is called (&y477 It appears to 
me, that theſe p . when they introduce 
dove as an ative principle; do only mean b. 
ſome attractive qualities y diffuſed in 
matter or earth, whereby, things of a fmilar 
nature uniting. univerſe comes to 
be formed. And herein Tamer Diaconys ſeems 
to juſtify me, when he explains it thus: By 
« Jove here, /ays be, we muſt underſtand, not 
$6 the fon of Vm; (far how can he be meant, 
* while his mother hath-as yet no exiſtence?) 
< but another more ancient love, Which I take 
. to be a moving cauſe or. principle naturally 
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—— . Nan . tells us, 
that love is not a God, but an occult quality 
t or affection, that is naturally inherent, 208. 
<< may weil fay, in all things: | 

Ov 8 "Ego Jeog [775 rad. fs ane end" * 

Nav Sanchoniathgn, whoa. floyriſhed before 
the Trojan war, is much older than any Greek 
poet or philoſopher: and from the account he 
gives us of the ſentiments, of the Phænicians, as 
related by Euſebrus, concerning the formation 
of the — it ſeems pretty manifeſt, that 
love mult certainly ſignify ſome attractive powers 
whereby the parts of matter in a chaos do 
naturally unite and combine together: for he 
tells us, that the dark blowing air affecting its 
own principles, there. happened . 4 _ complexure, 
hich. is called love, and 1s the beginn 2 the 
formation of the um verſe .. 
For can one judge otherwiſe 5 Empedaces's 
concord and diſcord, His (S) cm can 
— no more then Parmenides's (det) love, to 
e he added N * es in 97 0 - 


JC I : 
» Jatell 8 „ 
7 OT WW when he commends Phocylides - 
re 1 to inſtiuct peo · 


hether * of lie. Vid; 
| _ i rec. Lib. III. | 
we 9 1 CP? 1 "%, a 
=» | d . Pr aa. Lb. * 
reaſon to judg otherwiſe; and cap. x. 2 e 6 


1 incline to thi ; that Socra-— TAs TU IT 4 a 
| . Su 2 3 7 . 333 
Artraftif . bee 


| 8 — up a regular ſyſtem; ſo 
diſcord (a repelling power or quality) is the cauſe 
of corruption, why things refuſe to aſſociate, or 
Why they ſeparate and repell one another, and 
fall into a jumble and "confuſion. And that 
Embpedocles means no more by theſe 3 
than ſome attractiue and repelling powers or 
qualities naturally inherent to matter, is evident 
from the light wherein 8 ſets' the cafe; 
when he taxes him for be onfiſtent" with 
himſelf. ' Very Rep fays IS, a8 
Enpeubcles gives it out, e diſunites 
* things, and diſcord unites ham = for Wen 
ce the world is diſſolved by diſcord, and reduced 
« to its elements, then fire and each of the 
« Other three come ſeverally to be united; 
4 and whilſt every element enjoys this 1 | 
« and concord in itſelf, it is neceſſary, in in order 
«-to form the world anew, that the Part of 
each of them diſband and fly aſunder v. This, 
I fay, makes it evident, that Empedocles under 
ſtands by his concord and diſcord, ' not the affec- 
— tire different minds, but ſome attrac- 
tive and repelling powers or qualities naturally 
inherent to matter; nor does he attribute N 
to theſe efficient cauſes. This, as I have befc 
hinted, he beftows upon bis four — 


which he is pleaſed ds ge out as { many | 
a mt r. cap. ir. an 


* 
: : * " . 5 pj — 
2 3 3 . 


= 
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ods... After all, Ariftatle dee ths this f. 
| ofopher admitted, upon the only ru 
firſt cauſes or principles i in the formation-of the 
univerſe; for now. dropping, it -ſhould- ſeem, 
his concord and diſcord, he attributes the g E 
ciency, or the power of motion to fire, and con 
ceives water, N as if they were 
One 1ve ple , 1 i, gp” itt 7 
e met ick ner hiloſopher. 
ubo in his enquiries after the origin of motion, 
ſeems to have been able to diſcover an infinite 
mind as the firſt mover, and the almighty former 
of the univerſe, we ſhall now examine whether 
the ſentiments of Pythagoras and his followers, 
with reſpect to this article, may not induce us 
to conceive a more favourable opinion of tlie 
powers of human nature. And here I am 
afraid I may happen to tire both the reader and 
myſelf. There always appear d to me fo much 
obſcurity and confuſion in the Pythagorean-opi- 
nion about the formation of the world, that 1 
annot pretend to explain it in a way to be un- 
4s „ Without going to that lepgrh; which 
will be diſproportion to the other parts of 
this enquiry, and will greatly need the reader's 
indulgence. But fince ſome people "eſteem 
| Pythagoras and his followers to be deeply 
knowing in what relates to the deity, I hope 
I ſhall have leave to ſet forth their principles at 
large, and to conſider their myſterious doctrines 
5 ee e = 
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ſtand a theſe - 
tion of , an- infinite mind „ or at what diſtance 


ſuch a being. ng 
© Tus ſet of philoſap hers, as Ariſtotle re- 
* forts, being extremely pu of mathematicks, 
ce the fancy takes. them, that the rin iples of 


[ 
I 


phers had any no- 
g the cxiſtence * 


they were from a 


«« this ſcience are the of all beings 
1% whatſoever. For happening to apprehend, that 


<<. as mumbers are in nature prior to other things; 
< fo in themſelves and in their ſeveral affec- 
t tions, proportions, and harmonies, they re- 
= ſemble what things ſoever either @re, or come 
t to exiſt, in far more . inſtances, than fire, 
st earth, or water can do; from hence they 
came to imagine that the elements of numbers 
ct are the elements of all beings, and that the 
«© whole world is harm 
ec whatever ey) were able to diſcern in num- 
“ bers and þ „ anſwering to the parts 
<< and 9 of the world, and to the whole 
66 order complexion of things; they. never | 


7 and number; ſo that 


& ͤ —üU—ääV— 


© 1 Thus, theſe — — 4 

_ << phets, gave out the nature or eſſence. of the 
mind to be unity, that of juſtice to be qua- 
4 ternity, the number four being the firſt. num- 
ber can be divided in: 
b . reaſons, which I neee 


3 alledged the nature of time is the ſepte- 
1 45. In this manner they proceeded. Cv 


pairs; and for ſe- 
not here mention, 


el eee. 


2 1 that mn anſwer to men, of . 5 | 


L172, \ 
of Ruv®s AION... 


Sec. VI. 


— fections and pre 


ec JS. Thus 


0 


ic verſe 


8 1 particular beings. 


able to diſtinguiſh only nine 


4 


But whereas they are 
really exiſting, 


© . eight heavens and one earth; they are 


© pleaſed to ſupply this defect, by ſuppoſing 


ec another earth over 


ours, which they 


e therefore call urs oder. And in their con- 


er ie ill theſs den e 


te motions and e e vgs r the _ 
12 | exquiſite and harmonious 


15 a 5 eſcapes 


a en Ab ae 


* crobiu bout | 
: A, ppt andthe 


from K reaſons, 
contexture of the foul of the 


 *v6r 4, that the heavenly bodies: 
muſt neceſſarily a ſound, 


which -atnong thoſe divine be- 


ings; and in conſequetice of the 
n ſoul can- 


not but prove harmonions. At 
the ſame time he informs us, 
by what means Pyrbagoras came 


-t6 find out their gf pro- 


ons. He affi „however, 
on 2 not di- 


22 N 


our notice here ya data aſs 
it begins with us at our birne From all 


" this 25 his 


The found is grea- 


do, in their ſeveral 


ee on this] 


the caſe, Tully ſeems to Prom. 
a Juſt decoram in repreſenting 


Scipio lifted. * 'to the — 


whe he hath -his* ears _ 
with this grand melody. 
Pythagoras, it ſhould * 


this lower world, 3 ee | 
all human weakneſſes, and no- 
thing inferior” to 'Scrpio in the 


heavens. Such is the 


of that man, that; as Ib 
relates the matter, he aſſumes - 


lay privilege, | 


« that of all 1 he a- 
r lone is the perfon, Who here 
upon earth was able to di. 


which 


they os Not - 
«© miſs to ſupply the' detect, by" their on in- 
, Having an opinion that the 
"11 a perfect number, and that it con- 
«tains Fl whole nature of numbers; and at 
© the ae 2 55 ap r ding, that the uni- 
perfect being; they. therefore 
an noi wy. the" weiverſe''is made: -up of 
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which Ariftotle. is of opi 


goreans held chat number is the princi 


#5 


«© ſting quilhs _— ge Have 
5 of the ſpheres. Sa 
« that while he had imme- 


< diate acceſs to contemplate 


te the nature of things them- 
te ſelves, and to improve and 
form himſelf upon the hea- 
* venly harmonies; he thought 

< it enough for other mortals, 
( ſince they were not able to ap- 

prehend the Architypes them- 
«© ſelves} to look upon him as 
* their pattern, and to form 


4 themſelves upon his endow- 
* ments, or as he would direct 
* andinſtruttttem. And ir deed 
his diſciples were obliged to 


a muſical afparatus 


e vate thei minds to virtue and 
Optics, to compoſe them- 
« ſelv the evening for quiet 
og * reſt, pleaſing dreams, and 
ck viſiohs; and in 


Fe 1 ho morning, to relieve their 
c minds from all orpor and 


4 drowſineſs : whereas the phi- 
c loſopher himſelf, far 3 


to thoſe mean helps to ſuch 


. purpoſes, needed only to prick 


up his cars, to bend his mind, 
« and thus to liſten to the mu- 
fick of the heavens.” | 
I ſhall not og; Kapur; 2 
e, that, in t inion 
en all mankind are 
here ſo much delighted with mu- 


- fick, becauſe the ſoul. brings a- 


* with it into the body the 


to baniſh all unruly 
affections, to purify and ele- 


that the hi 
Se the 


eſſence or ſubſtance, and as it were the (UN 
_ an or matter of Ml beings; \ whoſe 


derben of that moſßtck which 
it heard in the heavens. And 
as for birds, and eyery other 


living creature, the ſame author 


tells us, they are delighted with 7 
muſick, becauſe they are, ani- 
mated by the ſoul of the — 


which is formed upon mafic 


proportions. In ſhort, the 8 
tending funerals with muſic 

as hath been appointed by many 
nations, comes from this per- 


ſuaſion, that ſouls leaving the 
body return to heaven the ſpring 


and — of melody. I Ba 
mighty diſcoveries art mankind, 
left to themſelves, able to make 7 
Vid. Macrob. in ſomn. ſeip. Lib. 
II. cap. i. p. 94. cap. ii. p. 100. 
cap. iii. p. 102, 103. cap. iv. 


p. 107. Fambl. in Vit. Kae 


p. Kr.. 
| in ought here, ha. to be 
remarked, that ſome people 


ſeem to be bs fond of aſcribing 


to the. ancients the modern 


ideas in natural, as others are 


in aſcribing them the modern 
ideas in more! philoſophy. Thus 
that excellent Geametrician D 
Gregory (in Prafat. ad Aſtron. ) 
would very ingeniouſly perſuade. 
us, that Pythagoras in his doc- 


trine concerning the harmony of 


the ſpheres, only meant.to ex- 
plain that famous Theorem, that 
gives us to underſtand, that zhe 
gravitation of the ſeveral planets 


towards the ſun is reci iprocalty as 


the ſquares of their a: ances. 
3 
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affections, properties, and relations, muſt there- 
fore be the ſame with thoſe of numbers. And 
as one can ſee no need, upon this ſcheme, of 
introducing the efficiency of an infinite mind 
(which would rather be contradictory, ſince 
they conceive number exiſting before all things 
whatſoever) fo neither does Ari/tofle in the 
leaſt infinuate, they had any notion of ſuch a 
being, as the author of motion, and the firſt” 
_ cauſe in the formation of the univerſe. N ay 
from Ariflotle's account of things, it does not 
appear that Pythagoras or any of his followers 
had. the appreberiion. of an art: + 
any ſort. 
IN DEED ſome of kin vin gave out fen 
couple of oppoſite principles, vis. finite and in- 
Finite, even and odd, one and many, right and 
left, male and female, reſt and motion, ftrait 
and crooked, light and darkneſs, good and evil, 
ſquare and "oblong ; which they conjecture are 
the firſt principle or cauſes of all beings in the 
_ univerſe, Alcmam Crotontates was, upon the 
matter, of the ſame opinion, only he did not limit 
his principles to a certain number, but gave them 
out as they might be coupled ; ſuch as white and 
black, ſiveet and bitter, good and evil, little and 
great. * And perhaps, theſe philoſophers con- 


ceited, that ſome ſort of antipathy in a couple of | 


oppoſite principles might prove an efficient 
cauſe, or the author of motion. But Ariſtetle 
im they talk indiſtinetiy about theſe . 
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8 e 1 
ples. They ſeem however to conceive * 
under the 3 of (van). the ori original ſtuff 
or matter, of which the world is form 
For the ay, they compoſe the nature or el 
ſence of beings. So that, as yet we can by 
no means ſuſpect, that any of theſe philoſophers 
had the notion of an infinite _ which S 


being to the univerſe. 
I conFEss that from the account which Plu- 


 farch gives us of the opinion of Pythagoras 
about the formation of the world, one may be 


apt to think, that this philoſopher apprehended 


; an infinite mind as the efficient cauſe, and mat- 


fer as the paſſtve. Pythagoras, ſays he, re- 


c ports the principles of being to be numbers, 
e with their ſymmetries, and proportions, which 
1 he calls harmonies; and of theſe are made 
up the elements, that are called geumerrical. 
<< But among the principles he particularly men- 
4 tions unity; and the binary, which is inde- 
<< termined or infinite; whereof the former af- 
* fects to be the active efficient cauſe, which is 
< a mind, viz. God; while the other ſerves as 
:66 the paſſive or material cauſe, which is the vi- 
« ſible world . From this, I ſay. one may be 
apt, perhaps, to ima that Pythagoras was 
. Ky 3 2 * an 5 — mind 5 the efficient 
- cauſe of the univerſe. And indeed, I ſhould 


be glad, could I find in any inſtance human 
nature making the diſcovery. But * 2 7 


* 4 Plat Philoph, Lib.1. n p. ow: 


* £2: 
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fore us? Pythagoras. maintains chat num - 
bers conſtitute the nature or eſſence of all beings 


- whatſoever: And, as Ariſfotle explains our phi- 


loſopher's ſentiments upon this head, even and 
odd are the elements of number, whereof" one 6 
nite, and the other infinite; but the number one, 
er unity, ſhares the nature of. each, for it is both 
even and odd : for if you add it to an even mm- 
ber, it makes it odd; I add it to an 
odd number, it nales it even. So that number 
ts made up of unity. . "3 
Now, in this view of FFI what can we 
af tbly imagine is Pythagoras's notion about the 
nature of God? For my part, I cannot appre- 
hend he in any ſort means a pure infinite mind, 
abſolutely independent, and void of all matter 
wWhatſoever. Indeed zunty, in his opinion, con- 
ſtitutes the inward nature of God; but wherein 


does this God hereby differ from other beings in 


the univerſe? The nature of the human /au/ 
conſiſts likewiſe in aut; and muſt not the 
very. lame unity compole the inward nature of 
all other particular beings whatſoever ? I cannot 
help ſuſpecting that Pythagoras profeſſed only 
one principle, or cauſe in the formation of the 
_ univerſe, without apprehending the exiſtence. of 
an infinite mind. 
I is true, Ariſtotle informs us, chat Pytha- 
| goras laid down two firſt cauſes or principles, 
namely even and odd. But ſince unity, as has 
been juſt now hinted, is ever: as well as odd, 
or comprehends the nature of oth we are again 
REL * to one. * or enn 2 


7 


es 


as 8 4 
2 2 

* 2 
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that this philoſopher held no more, ſeems further 
manifeſt from D. Laertius, from whom wie 
learn he maintained, < that the firſt e wr of 
“all things is monad or unity; that nt 
te comes the infinite duad or binary, which ſerves, 
* as the original ff or matter, under unity 
acting in quality of an efficient cauſe; that 
« from unity and the infinite binary Proceed 
* the numbers; that from the numbers come 
points; from points, lines; from lines, planes; 
from planes, ſolid figures; from theſe, fenfible © 
ee bodies; of which there are four elements, fire, 

_ *' qpater, earth, air; that theſe elements un⸗ 
« dergo mig hty changes, and come to form the | 
e univerſe, an . being, W hert- 
s cal, containing the earth in its center, which is 
« likewiſe ſpherical, and inhabited all yr] Og 
F do not pretend to underſtand this progre eſfion | of ; 
things in the formation of the world. They 
are the mere ravings of a pretending philoſo- 
pher, who has conceived a fooliſh paſſion to fe- 
duce the original of all beings to the elements 
of geometry, his favourite ſtudy, I would only 
= Died. Laert. in „ Pythag. p. by D. * Un Philalao, p. p- 
220. P t hagoras here ns 234.) that P3ihlaus the Pytha- 
the earth in the middle or cen - gorean was the ſirſt WhO held 
ter of the univerſe, ſhews ſome that the earth moves in a circle; 
le the miſtake they are in, but, ſays he, ſome alledge that 

"they would make him it was Hicteas the Syracaſian ; 
inventor of that dem of and indeed from the diſtances 
e heavens, which A | cus and order of the > eee which 


wie learn from Phy, Pythagoras 
profeſſed, . it is eaſy to Judge : 


hedral of I, ' that, Ptbogoras himlelf did not. 
about the beginning of the 2 maintain what we now call the. 


teenth As for the au- the Copernican ſyſtem. - Vid: 
hor of thi _ Pham. Lib, II. mo 206, ch 
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obſerve, there is here laid down only one cauſe 
or principle (nothing reſembling an infinzte mind) 
from which all other beings are derived. *' 

Bur we ſhall allow, as Pluturch would have 
it that Pyt i wht gave out two diſtinct firſt cau- 
ſes or principles, viz. ity as the efficient; and 
the infinite or wa e b:nary, as the paſſive 
cauſe. I would now beg to be informed, what 
are. the ular beings pointed at in this arti - 
cle, by 1 unity, and the infinite binary? Plutarch 
tells us, that unity is a mind, VIZ. Gd: as for 
the infinite binary, he differs in his account of - 
it; for he ſays, it is the original Auf or mat- 
ter of which this world is compoſed ; and in 
anothet place he affirms, that it is a demon, 
its own nature evil, about which the e 
of material beings are converſant*. But what- 
ever Plutarch might underſtand Pythagoras to 
mean by theſe different numbers, I muſt own I 
violently ſaſpe& that by unity, he only means 
ether as the efficient ile: ; and by the infinite 


 uinary, earth, perhaps, or the other elements 


taken together, as the paſſive cauſef, And in 

my apprehenſion, it will be found, there is good 
reaſon * this opinion, after we ſhall have © con- 
ſidered what Pythagoras really intended in giving 

out numbers as the nature or eſſence of beings. . 
= PORPHYRY tells us, that « Pythagoras' _ 
ze being ſenfible it is extremely difficult to ap- 

Wh - Fell. and expreſs. the original natures ant 

7 felt cauſes of e has we to mums, bk 


© + ths. ot Plc. Phileph.* © Vid gez. bp ly Lb. 5 
= Cc | v p.881. D | R cap. iii, F 5 


2 " 


N 
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Porphy explains this myſſerious doctrine of um- 
bers. And it ſhould ſeem, PER ROY, 
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in order to help the mind in its conceptions. 
Thus geometricians, not being able to explain 
in mere words, the nature and properties of 
their geometrical exiſtences, they find it neceſ- 


„ fary to make uſe of figures or diagrams ; not 


#6 at all meaning, that this figure A for example, 


is teally a * triangle, but that ſuch 
figures have > in them e e 
£, whereby the mind is enabled more eaſily to 


e apprehend the real, abſtracted, geometrical 


ee things themſelves. After the fone manner, 


ee and for the fame reaſon, Pythagoras has re- 


< courſe: to numbers in explaining the true and 


e real natures, and the firſt cauſes of beings. 
Thus, one or unity is given out to expreſs 


5 the ground or foundation of the unity, the 


ie © ex and uniformity of the univerſe, and 
& as. the cauſe of its concord and ſympathy, 


why it remains ſtable, always the fame, con- 


. ſtant, and invariable. And indeed, the unity 
5 chat prevails i in particular beings, is wn to 


* the union and harmony of the parts, 
e the 3 hand, duad or binary. Going nt re- 


1 preſent the double, two faced, or variable na- 


4 ture of diverſity; and inequality, of whatever 
«js. diviſible, fluctuating, and inconſtant: for 
e vith reſpect erer ſuch is the 
nature of eus er zinc. Thus it is that 


— ent an mu * 


* 9 
2 


* 
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conſidered as an active principle, Pythagoras only 
means the reaſon, the cauſe, or foundation of 
the uniformity and ſtability of the univerſe, and 
particularly of the heavenly bodies, that con- 
ſpire together in the moſt perfect harmony, and 
are always conſtant and invariable. 
II may be thought, perhaps, not ſo eaſy t to 
; e what particular notion Fythagoras 
ae of this reaſon or cauſe. But there is no 
ground to apprehend, that he thereby underſtood - 
an — mind. Porphyry ſeems to think, he 
means no more by it than what other philoſo- 
phers do by thoſe attractive pos or qualities 
in matter, whereby, they alledge, the ſeveral be- 
ings of the univerſe are — united to them- : 
ſelves, and to one another b. However, if we 
ſhall ſuppoſe he underſtands by it ſome parti- 
cular being, as the efficient cauſe of the unity, 
the harmony, and perpetuity of the univerſe ; 
I am, I fay, of opinion, that ther is certainly 


_ the being he bas in vier. 


I x is to be obſerved, that what Pythags- 
ras here attributes to reaſon or cauſe, to —— 
the number one bears ſome analogy eee 
takes place in the heavens. And | 
philoſophers talk of the harmony and Habit | 
of - beings, ever conſtant. and invariable, = > 
always mean the heavenly bodies; to whi 
 Pythagoras himſelf, in the quotation to be men- 
tioned immediately, ſeems to apprehend theſe 


n e ee e eee 
| n 4 Fit . rer. ee 


1 all things in it are immorta 
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to know what i is given out as the efficient cauſe 
of thoſe heavenly beings, who alone can claim 
_ ſuch properties, we ſhall then likewiſe know,. 
what 1s that particular being, which Pythagoras 
eſteems an efficient cauſe, and eee, *. one 
or umi | 
Ax p this philoſopher, as 1 apprehend, duffle 
ciently explains his notion of the efficient cauſe 


| by the reaſon or foundation of their uniformity 
and ſtability, when he argues in this manner; 
40 the air, as be*, about the earth, be! de- 
«© ſtitute of motion, breeds diſcaſes, . and all 
e things in it are mortal; (this anſwers to duas 
te or binary) whereas that which is uppermoſt, 
“ being always in non, pure, and. * , 
, and conſequent- 
cc ly divine ; (this agrees to monad or EIS ſo 
« that ſun, moon, and ſtars, are 
* arg full of that beat or warmt} e c- 
« Allis, called ether ) which, is the cauſe or 
cc fountain” of lite.“ A This, I fy, m it 
manifeſt, that Pythagoras thinks no ot] 
than Balbus does in Cicero, Who after haying 
propoſed Pythagaras's argument to proye, that 
ee bodies ant aimed beings 4nd gods, 


: I D. Lare. in Pithag, p 220. „ em folis es 1 ig-- 
= nium ſit, qui ſunt in corporibus 
. A, ns quod vivit, animantium, ſolem quoque ani- 
3 ve terra editum, mantem eſſe oportet, & quidem 
3d vit incluſum in ſe reliqua aſtra, quæ oriantur in 
calore.*,: Ex quo intelligi de- ard celui, "90 ther vel 
det eam 'caloris naturam, vim Ccelum nominatur. Cic. de 11 
in ſe hahere it 1 auen Dear. Lib, II. cap. ix, u. | 


£© 3 FE" . expreſſly 


2. 
** 
"4 
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expreſſly declares, that the ſtars, whereof the 


un is chief, came from ætber i. And Apoll 


nius, who held, as he was taught by Tarchas the 
head of the Indian Brachmans, that the gods 
have their riſe from ether, is all along repre- 
ſented by Philo oftratus to profeſs the Pythagorean 
principles a. So that Pythagoras apprehended 
ether as the efficient cauſe 4 the heavenly be- 
ings in all their order and ſtability, and meant 
to expreſs no other firſt cauſe or * 1 
number one or unity. Nor can I think, 1 
miſtaken his ſentiments in this article, when 1 
find that what he aſcribes to ene or unity he 
Neri attributes to tber. 
W'ir have juſt now remarked, that Pythags- 
ras makes ether the foundation or cauſe of the 
heavenly bodies, which, in his opinion, are all 
divine and immortal. In this very light he 
enn for he affirms, * that 
the eternal eſſence of number is the moſt 
| 1 wiſe and provident principle or cauſe of the 
« univerſe, heaven, earth, and intermediate na- 
ture; and is the root or foundation of the 
e perpetuity of heavenly things, FA 
e dæmons a. And as Pythagoras, + according to 
Cicero, maintains that ther pervades. the whole 
univerſe*; ſo he likewiſe profeſles, ; that the 
beauty of the heavenly beings, comes from 
e 


vg 1055 de Nat. Derr. cap.xxxvi. cap. xxviii. p. 1 
| 2 de Vit. Apell. Lib. n= 625 Wat. * 1b. 4 
cap. XXXIV. p. 124, 125. ap. a. W ri. 
= 6; 12 rating 4 Pit. Pythagor. 6 


« Verſe 7. 


rant. wbi fora n i 3'5 a * 3 


I 


00 being or cauſe, which can only be appte- 
ney hended. by one's mind, and is the nature: of 
% numbeyr and proportions pervading the uni- 
» © Upon' all which I cannot but reſt 
aſſured, that" ether is the efficient cauſe,” which 
Pythagoras expreſſes by his moad or unity: And 
if we allow his dad or binary to be the patiive 
cauſe or principle; this we may take to ſignify 
the other. elements, (as. Empedcles 4 
them, who in many inſtances followed Pytha- 


Sora) which nfs to the nature of that num- 


ber, as it is given out to be various, fluctu- 
ating, and inconftant. But I "confeſs," I am 
rather inclined to think, that Pythagords beld 


only one cauſe or principle of the univerſe. And 
as he conceived air and water to be ther leſs 


or more condenſed a; fo perhaps he apprehended 
earth to come from the fame ad. T He 


retained, however, his maſter's doctrine, he 
muſt have "RE eerth to be A principle as wall 


as ether". 

Now as this philoſopher ine the "My 
as the efficient cauſe in the formation of the 
world; fo, like other philofophen, he certainly 
imagined, it is the e deity: it is indeed 
moſt likely, that he expreſſed his notion of God 
by unity or the number ane. But we are told 
in r gar Laertius That 155 held that buman 


4 


- 
«45. Ka 757, Keen 3 F x65 079. & 
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ſouls are portions of ether, and are therefore im- 
mortal, becauſe the ether is fof : and when we 
reflect, that Cicero declares, it was Py#hagoras's 
opinion that our fouls are portions of Gods, | 
there can be no doubt but he a 
that ther is God; which after him, Euripides 
—_— e 2 55 | 


T 2 4 argos e 


Kal yi Se ix VYegk C- Sha, 
Toren youte Zia, 7 4 % Yeo, 


111 11 1. 


Vidks fublime Alſum, immoderatum thera, 


Qui tenero terram circumettu amplettitur, 
Hun faunmum habeto. um,; perlubem 
. oven”. | 1 


8 that P ychugoracs fires Atty; is no 
other but what they call the foul of the world , 
or what is ſaid in the Orphick verſes to be the 
mind of God, whilſt the other parts of the 
univerſe (taking God to be this * nns of 
things) are the members of his Body: : 


' Zeus 2 r. yivero, Zabe d. a 
Zeus e Zeus Os) 2 oy page ware | 
4 rü rucra l. | 
Teo garde, Zed arri c ryr | dex 
. * r vis 2 dee piyes dere 
ö 


J deja © E. 1 2 ard yra rana. 


2 f D: Lars. ob fupra, E. Phe, de Pai. Philoſph..” 
© Cic. de Senef. cap. xxi. Lib. IV. cap: vii. p. og. Sext, 
Cie de Nat, Dror. Lib. II. Emp. adv. Math. Lib. VIII. 
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Axp it may be remarked, that this conc! 
wherein they apprehend zther (which they 
en to be God, the cauſe of 7 
and as it were, the parent of all things, per 
ing the univerſe ee che pie eqns 
to _ 1 


Harig d 186 9225 0% 


induced e Phemiciums and Agyprians, not 0 
God, * * of various 


ey imagine, e 
mated with a greater quantity or ſir or ether*, 
I woULD now beg leave to give an account 
of Pythagoras's principles, as they are explained 
by Sextus Empiricus ; that we may fully under- 
ſtand, whether it can be judged he had any 
notion of an en pond an the author and for- 
mer of the univerſe. 
„% NATURALISTS of the lens 
a « ſays Sextus Empiricus, have attributed ſo mucl 
« virtue to numbers, that they eſteem them to 
22 a e e n ns 
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We ©. > Pythagoreans are the naturaliſts I haye i in 
2 Views. and they. has. . uc NP ul lo- 


ein a po : 
ct 12 hoſe wha. a8 ell ed. 
| — — come to ſpeech, 
| : which is made up of words; and before they 
de attend to words, do firit conſider _ſpllables of 
4 N are 1 and before 
«they regard ſyllables, o firſt take notice of 
* b the elements of language that make 
te up fyllables: ſo thoſe true naturalifts, ſay the 
6 1 who enquire into the univerſe, 
5 oaght firſt of ll 1 examine, what are the 
« principles into which it reſolves itſelf. 
2 e e unnatural alen 
Ks the principle things, is ſomething 
* that appears, or is /nfible; for every thing 
© that appears muſt be made up of things that 
Ny de 00. aper; but r 
«« of ſome. things, is not itſelf a principle; the 
7 principle is chat which ED up the. com- 
poſition ; ſo, that things which appear, or are 
« Pte „„ principles of the 
« "univerſe ; theſe are what make up the things. 
7 0 while they. themſelves e- 
< {cape our ſenſes, And therefore, theſe phi- 
_ * loſophers report the principles of. the univerſe 
* tbe tho e no e or that Ive 
bey 1 te ern af our * ak — 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
ö 
| 
| 


* ciples that originally compoſe it; ſo we, fay 
the Pytbagortaur, who reckon ourſelves 
* r a me 
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« by the mind, a8 the principles of the -uhiver , 
Ke eee right, and in another re- 
a are wrong; for ſo far they are 
flight, that they judge the principles of things 
« lye beyond the notice of our ſenſes; but here- 
* A dg) ue wong; that they judge them. cor- 

« oreal.” For as bodies, that lye out of the 
« reach of our ſenſes, and are perceived onl; 
te by the mind, come before: ſeyfible b bodies; 10 


ec things incorporeal ought to precede bodies, 


cc which the mind alone can apprehend. And 

cc there is good reaſon to ſay ſo: for as the 
« elements of words, are not words, | ſo neither 
* are bodies the elements of bodies. In ſhort, 
ec they muſt either be bodies, or things incor- 


e nyt and beyond queſtion, they are incor- 


. ed Nor can it be faid, that atoms chance 


« o be eternal, and therefore, though they are 


corporeal, yet they may prove the origin 


3 all things. For in the firſt place, thoſe 


« who alledae, that homcœomeries, ſmall mag- 
ec nitades, the leaſt things and altogether indi- 
ce viſible, are the elements of the univerſe, do 


* maintain that all theſe ſeveral things are eter- | 


«© nal; ſo that atoms have no better title to 
* be principles than thoſe have: and then let 


« it be granted, that atoms are really eternal; 


yet! ev thoſe e e e world un. 
cc generated and ete A do nevertheleſs attempt 
oy Wan their minds, what are the prin- 


ae 
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4: hem what thoſe bodies are 5 that 


48 are eternal, and any f derceiyed by the mind. 


„ eit er of bodies, or 
things incorporeal. Fee 
Aden Jaoteaip 'of-bodies; for we [ſhould 
then be obliged to confeſs, dba thoſe bodies 
Ac e up of other bodies and thus our 
4 notions going on in — we ſhould never 
© come. to perceive: the origin of the univerſe. 


It remains therefore, that we hold, that 


< bodies only apprehended by the mind, are 


made up of things incor poreal. And this I 
« curus himſelf confeſſeth; for he ſays, that 
< the. mind perceives bodies under a combina- 
tion of colour, e e and 

T3 gravity. 
2 Tuvs from hat) is ſaid, it is ehe 


4 that the principles of bodies only apprehended | 


« by the mind, are incorporeal. Not that things 


« incorporeal, Which are prior ta bodies, are 


therefore of neceſſity the elements of things, 
and firſt principles: for we. Kind. that ideas, 
e according to Plato, are 


25 they are prior 0 bodies, che "a 


sis formed upon them; and yet chey are not 
« for all that, the principles of things; for 
tc every idea taken by itſelf is ſaid to be one, 
. but to be uo, or three, or four, as it is 
t numbered in.company with the that 


is. 


. e i e e He; webs. 
e ae of dee r eee 


pen to partake, 


ws tre, for, e more. bende, that | ſolid f. 


ec gures 


, 
by 
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© own  ameneſs or identity; but com. 


te gures that have an in | nature, are i 
« apprehended in the pics before. bodies; 
te and yet they are not the princi les of all 


de things: for before theſe the mind conceives | 


te plain figures, of which ſolid figures are com- 


Pre poſed. Neither can one give out plain f- 


te gures, as the elements of things; every 
© plain figure is made up of lines, that come 
te before it. And as for lines they relate to 


d numbers, that are firſt a bene, in as 


t much as that which confiſts of three. lines, - 
te js called a triangle, and that which confiſts 
te of four, a ſquare. In ſhort, as a fingle line 
te is not apprehended in the mind without um- 


her, but being drawn from one point to 9 . 


cc ther, is intercſted in the number 6 


«all numbers whatſoever. fall under the — 8 . 
e ber one. Thus a binary number is one bi- 


&« nary; a ternary is ſomething one, uz. a ter- 
* nary; and a denary is one top, and perfection x 
« of number. 

Now from all this Pythagoras being A 
« termined, he pronounced umty to be the 
te principle of things; by a participation whereof 
e every particular thing is called de. And 
further taught, that unity is indeed in the mind 
wet e e unity, when conſidered in is 

e Itſelf, in the way of altereity, it then pro- 
oy daces the 7ndeterminate or infinite binary, ſo 

« called becauſe it is none of thoſe binaries, 
that ate numbered and determined, thou oh 
= _ * perceived in the mind as they 
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| in che caſe of „„ O TO 
7 ae Tu ERE are therefore two principles of 
« + n , the ff, unity; from a par- 


c Spe of which, all numerable unities are 


<< apprehended unities : and next, the indeter- 
* memate or mfinite binary, from a participation 
«of which, all particular and determined bi- 
c nmaries, are binaries. And that theſe are in 
"oy 1 the principles of all things, is explained 


various ways by the Pythagoreans. —— F 25 Z 


«theſe, they ſay, comes the one that is 


« itirpbets, and likewiſe the #w0. It is pan 
© that ene comes from the firſt unity; and from 


unity and the indeterminate binary come tuo; 


e for twice one is two: but two not yet fub- a 
fiſting in numbers, there can be no ſuch 
555 Hi as ice; but this is taken from the 


t indeterminate binary: and thus from the in- 


**- determinate binary and unity come the binary 
c Or #oo that we count in numbers. After the 


« ſame manner proceed the other numbers, 
* and ariſe from the ſame principles; ane al- 


« = ways going on, and the indeterminate. binary 


generating two, and extending numbers to 


« an infinite degree. Hence they maintain Not | 


5 in * ae unity is as the effet 


ee Js! Ns "Pytha 9 8 do thus generate um- 


te bers from theſe principles, ſo ftom the fame | 
Wars do they likewiſe tic the ed T 


* A . 
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ce of it; which is the way they age 
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Binary number as the longitude; the ternary as 


luatituue; and the quaternary as profundity. From 
which, as other ee their way, 


| 1 to be 
duction of 1 20 univerſe. And the bodies thus 


Tuxv repreſent one or unity; as a point; the 


they introduce the generation of bodies. This 
the firſt effort which begins the pro- 


generated, 1 take to be thoſe which they con- 


. ceive to be ana 3 vonro TWURTE, bodies not 


obvious to the ſenſes, and to be apprehended 
only by the mind : in my opinion, they are the 
bodies that compoſe the ther, which upon 
their ſcheme, as I have before hinted, is the 


root and foundation, the firſt cauſe and 
ciple of all things. And it d ſeem, that 
the Pythagoreans chuſing to diſtin Uſh theſe 


original bodies by the name of monads, ſome 


philoſophers have from hence taken occaſion to 
report ilt general, that the Pythagor, tan monads 
have magnitude and are corporeal; * they are 
Final bodies or particles like the atoms of Epi- 


5 5 which are likewiſe called monads: 


aur wudag, coco io, tar 9 Erh Tre 
hr e xd xa Tives di . 


| Tims deck wen there is no ae eng 
| monadgs or ſmall bodies; and y takes 


notice, that the Pythagoreans ofed he monads 
to have magnitude. But * 


juſt now ſaid, one ſhould think it manifeſt, that 


theſe philoſophers maintained a ſort of monads 
that are quite incorporeal, and in my apprehen- 
fion, no "ORE 8 n met, . e . 


* 1 
23 
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that of themſelves have no exiſtence; which, 
however, they are pleaſed to give out as con- 
rributing towards the production of theſe ſe- 
condary rpg that are corporeal, and nerd 
eaten. 3 | 
Now f | thoſe. corporeal monads, finall 
bodies or atoms, — in the manner juſt 
— and making up, as I a 
what they call ether, are generated theſe bodies, 
N we generally call the four elements, fre, 
arr, : water, earth. So that theſe monads or 
— the principles, or the elements of the 
tus Empiricus in the place above referred too. 
Plutarch repreſents Empedocles to profeſs the fame 
doctrineb: and we learn from Diogenes Laertius 
that it was likewiſe held by Democritus e. 
Tavus the four elements being r theſe 
generate other beings; and in a word, bring 
forth the univerſe, — as we ſhall ſee imme= 
diately, was formed, and ſubſiſts upon thoſe 
proportions that make up the exacteſt harmony. 
In this manner the Pythagoreans accounted 
for the formation of the world. And it is to 
be remarked, that theſe numbers, one, fu, 
gue, four (which ariſe from the fir, ft monad or 
unity, and the indeterminate binary, and which, 
3 is aſcribed to a point, 
to longitude, latitude, and profundity, are the root 
and foundation of all thing) I 6 bene It HY 
remarked, that the nature 


Pee ben Philofoph.. * Dig. Lat in Deer; 
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ters into, and conſtitutes the nature and eſſence 1 
of all beings, and runs through and pervades 
the whole univerſe. So that what particular 
nature and properties ſoever do belong to theſe 
numbers; of the ſame nature and properties is 
the univerſe, and all the ſeveral beings ide 
in it. And therefore, 
I the firſt place, 36 one, two, 
three, Four, being abſolutely perfect (1 for taken 
together they are equal-to fen, which is the top 
and perfection of number ; ſince whenever we. 
arrive at ten we retuin to one, and from thence 
begin to number a) the univerſe muſt like 

wit in l reſpedts be d perfect and ompleat. 
In the next place, theſe numbers contain the 


nature and proportions of harmony: for perfect 
harmony ſeems to conſiſt in three /ymphonies, 
namely, diateſſaron, diapente, and paſon, all 


which have their proportions in ane, tuo, three, 
four, for that of 2 is as four to three; 
that of diapente, as three to two; and that of 
diapaſon, as two to one, or four to two. And 

1erefore the en having ariſen out of theſe 


4 It i is pretty Garprifing Wo 
Ye number ten comes from any 
ſach reaſon to be hs the 
A num or one 
—— if we follow our 
Ideas of chings, that when we 
come to ten, we then no more 


return and begin at one again, 


than we do at any of the in- 


termediate numbers. The only 
difference is, the intermediate 
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fanrer? - 
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coming to ten, we begi 


ane, and regularly carry on 1 5 
other figures, as they lye in or- 


der in the place of anites; which 
is a thing wholly arbitrary: - 
Mean while, does the common 
cuſtom of counting to ten, and 
returning to one again, take its 
riſe from any other cauſe, - hut 
peoples _— no more than ten 


7 ay : 
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numbers, its nature and properties, and thoſe 
of all its parts and particular beings, whether 
bodies or ſouls, muſt Iikewiſe conſiſt in the fame 
Proportions and harmony. So that the univerſe” 
1s a compleat and perfect being, and formed in 
the whole, and in all its parts, bodies and fouls, 
upon the exact proportions of harmon xx 
Nov theſe four numbers, which thus con- 
tribute to the formation of the world, in ſo 
wonderful a manner, are called reregxerve, the | 
Four. And this reregxros (not four unites, but 
the four numbers equal to ten) which was capable 
of performing ſuch aſtoniſhing fears, raiſed ſuch 
amazement in the minds of” the Pythagoreans, 
that they held it /acred, in the higheſt venera- 
tion, and ſolemnly pronounced it, be 
ond root of eternal nature. As for P thagoras 
Himſelf, he was counted a God for the diſco- 
very; and his diſciples judged it the moſt na- 
tural oath to ſwear by their 8 


| Tip dunds Qirws, bead 7 U, 


Tuts, I verily believe, is the true and g 
nuine train of reaſoning,” which P — 4 
and his followers indulged, in Apachen ß ahd 
exblair ing the formation of the univerſe. Py. 


ec thagoras, ſays Mr. Hooker, by bringing up ap ; 
K ſcholars in | — ſpeculative NAIL + 


* Sext, Emp eus uu. WN ale BONE p. 164. = 
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e ſtrong, that, when they came to the con- 


- << templ ation of things natural, they imagined 


that in every particular thing, they even be- 
© held, as it were with their eyes, . the ele- 
ments of number gave eſſence and being to 
"<6 the works of nature: a thing in reaſon im- 
1 be ; which notwithſtanding, through 
their miſ-faſhioged pteconceit, appeared unto 
80 them no leſs certain, than if nature had writ- 
e ten it in the very foreheads of all the creatures 
of God f. The reader, I am afraid, will not 
eafily be reconciled to my having given fo long 
an account of it, But it ſerves to ſhew us fo 
much the more fully, what confuſion and per- 
- plexity theſe philoſophers muſt have had in 
their thoughts, when they went about to con- 
ceive the firſt production of things. And I 
ſhould think we cannot but clearly ſee, they 
were at an infinite diſtance from having any 
notion of the deity. They do not ſeem to 
ſuſpect there are ins ſuch beings in the univerſe 
as pure ſpirits; and therefore do they account 
for the formation of ſouls, in the ſame manner 
they do for the generation of bodies, without 
taking notice of any the leaſt difference in their 
production. Indeed they maintain, there are 


. things incorporeal eternally exiſting, from which 


the univerſe derives its original. But what is 
their | boaſted incurporeal tetraciys, which they 
3 as * a ge gf eternal nature? 


8 Hook. Lale. bun b p W OR . 
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exiſtence and reality with mathematical points ans 
ines. What is their iet monad or unity, | 


and their indeterminate or infinite binary, 


which their rerractys hath its nature and 1 
Theſe again are ab/truſe mefaphyfical 
' notions, that yet riſe higher than the former: 

they preciſely coincide with the notions of thoſs © 


ing ?— 


philoſophers who profeſs the doctrine of ab- 


ſtrated eſſences, which by a communication of 


their nature are faid to make things to be what 
they are. Thus Peter is leſs than Paul by the 
head, becauſe he of the eſſence of liitle- 
neſs; and one and one make tuo by a participa- 
tion of the eſſence of duality ; as one is one by 


the participation of unity s. In ſhort, in 5 


Zhagoras's ſcheme about the formation of 
univerſe, we meet with no beings that have 


a real exiſtence, till we come to the 4% xat 


vonra cee, their 
perceived only by 


Plat. in Bide 100. E. 
vol. I. It is extremely odd to 
reflect into what ee 
 evhims and conceits, the beſt of 
men, when they give the looſe 
to a met cal brain, will 
run up themſelves, and ſeriouſly 
regard as ſolid truths. © When 
one is added to one, ſays So- 
crates in 4 very ſelemm man- 
c er, I do not believe I can 
<* tell, whether it is hat very 
one to which the other is 

« added, that becomes two; 


an, 


corporeal monad or atoms 
the mind, which generate 
the four elements, from whence the world takes 


« dition wgs male, makes ao 


9 For in their ſepa- 


< rate ſtate, each of them was | . 
_— and not two; and after 
their 3 placed one by 
the other, th — mak je | 


«« Neither can I tell you how 
„upon the diviſion of any 


< thing, what was formerly one 


© becomes two, from the 


* minute of diviſion: for ths. 3 


< cauſe is quite contrary to tba 


„ which make dne e 
| *© become: two.” Id. ibid. pe 
<« or whether the one added) . ig res 
3388. 8 
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there is no inco 
g in the univerſe b. 
On ſhould think, that theſe philoſophers 
Have failed in diſcovering the being and per- 
ſections of an infinite mind, not for want of 
I dare venture to tay, 
what may be a caution to us in this a 
Inſtances, that one of the greateſt cauſes of that 
pro and ſurprizing ignor 
the ancients in relation to the deity, 
too abſtraffed and too met. aphyfical. 
e to have” feomed, & W hve had 
iſe tn OY y of purchaſing know- 
ledge, owing a long train of experiments: 
they 5 up themſelves 0 the heat of fancy 


me! W and form hypotheſes at random; 


* 3 may be ape apt to 
ERS 
— 


os TK; ” > Oevy | 


dig ſar r roch 2 eige- i 


A & oven v,ꝭꝗaß InooueIe, | 


- Sarra, ſays he, e aud i- | , 


8 us Gra imer, 9 1 Ter- 
zern. 
7 ma dies, 
: Hg tis de Sa 1 
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Its riſe, So that according to this ſet of 1 


rporeal being W 
And 


in many 


ance that | 
was 


de, 45 5 dne c 48 | 


7 928. But the 93%; royrds here 


mentioned is ſaid to be Trrggs, | 
which, I have obſerved, is on- 


ly a metaphyſical notion. And 
if Hierocles means by it, as I 
cannot but think he does, ſome . 


in view but 


plained, is 8 
therefore | 
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upon which they vainly ſet UP: to explain uy 
account for every thing. 

IT wovLD now fain think I. may ſafely pro- 
feſs my opinion, and openly declare, that, ſa fir 
as I can judge, Pythagoras and his followers 
were totally ignorant of our God. And I leave 
it to the reader further to reflect, whether in 


reaſon it can be thought, that Fychagoras bad 


any notion of the efficiency of an infinite mind 
in the formation of the univerſe, when he feri- 

ouſly tells us, that at the time when things were 
firſt a forming, men and beans ſprung up togetber 
from the ſame ſort of. putrid matter ; and gravel 

retends to make it appear from ſome © very od 


obſervations. 6 Pythagoras, fays Porphyry, equal- 


e ly forbad the eating of Sans and of human 


« fleſh. And they tell us, that he made this 


« prohibition; becauſe the firſt original and ge. 
neration of the univerſe being in diſord 
and many things g to be jumbl 


yo « and confounded, and to lye rotting 7 8 | 


16 in- the earth, their ſeparation and production 
* > came On by degrees; and animals and plants 
5 growing up by one another, then it was that 
ig men aroſe, and beans ſprung f forth gut of bs 


* _ 


F * | 3 Antiquios ex Gracis i im- 
lam non adbibuerunt; ſed 
in acri meditatione, & 


8 mentis volutatione & agitatione 
NN Nov, Organ. 


50 ; Qi autem verz phyſicæ prin 
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* action. Of this (continues Por- 
Wow — gat writ with great keenneſs againſt the 
* chriſtian revelation) he brings ſome manifeſt 
* proofs; for let a man chew or grind. a bean 
2 with his teeth, if he leaves it a little while 
te expoſed to the intenſe heat of the ſun, and 
cc returns after a ſhort time, he ſhall find it to 
© ſmell of human blood. Again, at the time 
& when beans are 3 let one take a little 
& bit of bloom growing black, and put it in an 
cc earthen dell, e at; and bury it in the 
* earth, and keep it thus pared for ninety 
« days; if after thjs he digs Gs © up, and un- 
*. covers it, he ſhall find in lace of the bean, 
*« either a child's bead 755 e 
Ly that, as eee Jon; 5 


Iris re aal reren, a. TE req, 


ro me it Gems. impoltible. br a mam of fack | 
notions ( which I ſhall afterwards obſerve more 

particularly in the caſe of Anaxagoras) ever to 
— rehend an infinite mind, 


wWorl Tbe flory of Prometheus's clay is more 
plauſible! | 
I 8HALL now enquire into the opinion of the 
Pwicks concerning the author of motion, or the 
22 auſe in the formation of the univerſe. And 


Og nue. 1 e p99 


ware 


yh 
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| have had of things, before they were formed as | 


we now ſee them, was this ; 


Tux conceived the exiſtence of ſome gi 
nal fu or matter deſtitute of all form, and 
every quality whatever now attributed to body, 


which had no beginning, and is never to have 


an end. This f or matter they called a prin= 


ciple, and imagined it to be quite different from 
an element, wherein Thales and ſome. other 


philoſop "a made no diſtinction; but at the 
ſame time, they maintained that it is made up 


and compoſed of all the four elements. 
Tux next thought or queſtion is, how came 
this original fu to be put in motion, or how 


came tlie univerſe to arſe out of 2 Here I 


confeſs, I am at a ſtand, and I know not well 


what ſenſe to make of what they give out in 


this article: but they ſeem to ſay, that the for- 


mation of the world is owing to ſome inherent 
virtue diffuſed through the whole, or rather to 


ſome ſpecial virtue of the ether included i in that 


original f or matter, and ſerving as a 


Her ma- 
tick quality towards the production of the uni- 


verſe. Thus they report, that by the agency or 


influence of ther (ſometimes called air) the 
original tuff is firſt reduced to water, or a moiſt 


watery ſubſtance; - and thus having contracted 
* acquired a fitneſs for the production of 


. ticular beings the groſſer parts ſublide into | 


earth, while Fs ſubtiler parts become air, and 


the ſubtileſt of all make up fire or ether, the 


reſt remaining water; from which four elements 
oy of the er 
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mix1 together in ſuch a on, 
plant and animals, and all 8 T7 
In this manner the Szoicks explain 15 hs, 
mation of the world, And it ſhould ſeem 
manifeſt, that they apprehended @rher or fire to 
be the firſt 1 motion, without 
having any thought or ſuſpicion of an infinite 
mind. And as they conceived ether to be the 
efficient cauſe of all things; ſo with them, (as 
other philoſophers, each upon his own. ſcheme, 
were always wont to profeſs themſelves,) it is 


the fupreme deity, who not only formed itſelf", 


and the world at firſt, but continues to animate 
the world as our fouls do our body. e de- 


- ſcribes it in chis manner : wh 


Principio, cælum, ac terras, 8 3 
: © Lucentemque globum Lune, Titamague aftra, . 
Spiritus intus alit : totamque infuſa per artus 
 . Mens agitat molem, & magno ſe corpore miſeet. 
2 wats moo pecudumgue genus, Vaan: Ur 
Et que marmoreo ert monſira ub Pontus, 
5 — ollis . & lis * . 
Seminibus. _ 


I conyess it may be alledged, aa the 
philoſophers aſſign ro diſtinct different cauſes 
in the formation of the univerſe, whereof one 
is efficient, and the other paſſoe;, that the pal: 


» Dix. Land, in | Sik: Cr. Head. Lib. It. cap. 
4 70 197, 49%, 4617 wa 11 6, , | 
Evang, 2 ir Ku. 6 11. 
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five principle is matter, void of all form and 


quality; and that the efficient cauſe is Gad, an 
eternal being. But then, I ſay, they main 


that this God, to whom they aſcribe the offi- . 


CIENCY, is no other but fire or ether, pervadin 
and enlivening all the ſeveral parts of the uni- 
verſe, changing itſelf into every form, and 


producing things according to their ſeveral fer. 


matick qualities, or as they are in their nature 
Fatally diſpoſed and adapted to the nen of 
ſuch particular beings?. | 


Vere tument terre, & genitalia nine Poſcunt. 

| Tum pater onnipotens facumdis imbribus ather 

| Conjugis in gremium lætæ deſcendit, & omnes 

Magnus alit magno commiſtus corpore fetus. 
So that the world, or the univerſe, as We now 
ſee it, having this fort of God or ſoul in it, 
is in "their opinion, one great animated being, 
whereof all particular beings, our bodies and 
fouls, and thoſe of all „ are ſo 
man or members, w only ſprin 
eech I gan, and with e by th 
world, do not die. | 


 Bfſe apibus curries divine mentis, E ANG» 
nerves dixere Deum * e oh ame 


Mp 4 Placit Phibeph.. n 
Lib. I cap. vi. p. 879. cap. vii. of matter could not cubere to- 
p. 88 — F. Vol. II. This God, gether. So that they are mu- 
or „ ns Ci tually neceſſary to each others 
gives it out, ſeems to be no 33 
more W ca 775 15 
neceſlarily. inherent to matter, 2 we” 2 324. 
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mixing together in ſuch a proportion, 
— animals, and all other beings u. 
In this manner the Szoicks explain the 855 
mation of the world. And it ſhould ſeem 
zpprehended ther or fire to 
be the firſt cauſe or author of motion, without 
having any thought or ſuſpicion of an infinite 
mind. And as they conceived ether to be the 
efficient cauſe of all things; ſo with them, (as 
other philoſophers, each upon his own ſcheme, 
were always wont to profeſs themſelves,) it is 
the fapreme deity, who not only formed itſelf ®, 
and the world at firſt, but continues to animate 
the world as our ſouls do our body. NORD) de- 
Brant . 


Principio, cœlum, ac terras, 8 8 
5 Lucentemgue globum Lune, Titamagus gra, 
Spiritus intus alit : totamque infuſa per artus 
.., Mens agitat molem, & magno ſe Wa 
ide hominum, pecudumque genus, wien u. 
10 Et quæ marmores fert monſtra ſub 25 8 

e * viger, & celeſts * 5 


8 CONFESS s may be alledged, Say the 
8 . diſtinct different cauſes 
in the 3 of the univerſe, whereof one 


is efficient, and the other paſſve; that the paſ: 


at D. 3 
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five principle is matter, void of all form and 


quality; and that the efficient cauſe is God, an 
eternal being. But then, I ſay, they maintain 
that this God, to whom they "ſerie the effi- 
ciency, is other but fire or ether, pervadin 

and er all the ſeveral parts of the An 


verſe, changing itſelf into every form, and 


producing things according to their ſeveral ere 
matick qualities, or as they are in their nature 
Fatally diſpoſed and adapted to the raren of 
ſuch particular being | 


Pere tument terre, & genitalia nine poſeunt. 


Tum pater onmipotens fecundis imbribus ether 


 Conjugis in gremium late deſcendit, & ommes 
Magnus alit magno commiſtus corpore færtus d. 4. 


80 that the world, or the univerſe, as we now 


ſe it, having this fort of God or foul in it, 
is in their opinion, one great animated being, 
ae? all particular beings, our bodies and 
fouls, and thoſe of all other animals, are ſo 
many parts or members, which only ſpring 


forth and return again, and with TS MO 


| world, do-not die. 
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881. F. Vol. II. This God, gether. So that they are mu- 
this efficient cauſe, as Cicero tually neceſſary to each others 
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efficient cauſe, or the ſu 
potent Father, "acknowledged by the Stoicks, we 
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7 arg. other maris, ohio prof 5 


r 


3 ibi tenues e nb vitas, 
Scilicet buc reddi deinde, ac "_ . 
. Omnia, nec morti eſſe cum — 


For, as 5 obſerves, ſince death is ; the 
« ſeparation of the ſoul from the body, and the 
<« ſoul of the world is not indeed ſeparated, but 
e incregſes continually, till it has conſumed all 
* matter into itſelf, it is not to be faid that 
« the world dies f. a e 


Tuvs a mechanical fire, or ether, being tho 
God, 


'may thereby F 


| thels iloſophers were from having any know- 


ledge of the one, only lving, and true God. 


Mean while, when one conſiders, that as man- 


kind have been always prone to believe, there is 
a material univerſally pervading ſpirit, ſo our 
beſt modern philoſophers, though they are far 
from deifying that ſpirit or reporting it to be in- 


telligent, do yet aſcribe to it very extraordi- | 


nary virtues and powers, very wonderful influ- | 
ences and effects. Perhaps it can be thought no 
great wonder that the Szoicks and other ancient 

went a ſtep higher, and endowing 
it with intelligence, came to reſt in it as the ſu- 


Ving IV. 1 21 10 C. vol. 11. 
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preme deity*, | In all reſpects, however, their 
opution is extremely irrational”, The deity, 
* ſays Origen, is a body in the opinion of the 
23 BY 3 who are not —_— — 
<« mutable, every way alterable an e 
e having nothing . hinder him from 
deſtroyed, was there any thing to bring de- 
© ſtruction upon him; and lucky. in not being 
<« deſtroyed, becauſe there i is nothing to deſtroy 
« him*,” And in another place he ſays: “ The 
* God of the Stoicks, being a body, ſome- 
times indeed the mind or intellect ingroſſes 
* the whole of matter or ſubſtance to itſelf; 
* which is the caſe, when the conflagration 
happens: but at other times, it has only a 
part of it; which happens when the univerſe 
“is formed and put in order. For theſe philo- 

0 ſophers were not able to pierce into the Sarely 
© ſpiritual nature of God, as a being wholly 
_ « incorruptible, ſimple, uncom and 
e indiviſible v. To the ſame purpoſe Plutarch 
obſerves it was the opinion of C us, * that 
« when the world is all on fire, it 8 
e becomes (all over ſoul and intellect) the foul. 
e and guide of itſelf: but when it changes i into 
*© moiſture, and into the foul that remains in 
« it, in a ſort, into body and ſoul, ſo as to 
« conkſt of theſe; it then comes to exiſt af- 


XX Fad. Newt, Prin, Lib: III. Vid: Continue nf. 
Prop. 41. p. 473. 1b. 15 8 deri, chap. ev | 
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fi 9 r another manner *. Theſe ſentiments aff 
Sight appear extravagantly abſurd, „„ 

'T'sHALL only remark further, that this no- 


tion which. the Sraichs entertained. of God, as . $ 
the ſoul of the world, mightily prevailed among T n 


learned men, and ſeems at all times wonder: 


fully catching among common people. The 
very learned Dr. Cuduurth tells us, that this 


ion found entertainment amongſt ſo many 


of the Heathens, probably for this reaſon; . be- 


«cauſe it was fo obvious for thoſe of them 
te that were religious to conceive, that as them- 
ce ſelves conſiſted of 4ody and ſoul, ſo the body 
«, of the whole wand. was not without its foul 
<< neither: and that their nan ſoul were as 


well derived from the life and foul of the 


« world, as the earth and water in their bo- 
« dies was, from the earth and water of the 
« world*, 7 And T doubt * in thoſe 
da: ht be greatly delighted with 
{Conn er parts and members of this 
great animal: The ftars, as Plutarch gives it 
< out, being fixt, like glittering eyes in the 
« face of the univerſe, turn continually about; 
ic the ſim having the force and vigour. of the 


<< heart, ſends and diſtributes its heat and 1855 
4c like blood and ſpirits; the earth ni 


« ſerye ſuch like uſes, as the paunch and 6, 

«in a living creature; hay yp pros, 
« tween the ſun and the earth, as the Ever or 
< ſome other eit eil berween the heart and 


"Bae 
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« and draws round. about, her. the dn b 


pur 
huge might better like the eig. 
077 ns. of , in this | 


7H n gate rated — 00 * 150 Ta 
Deen. xor pO» re vagig J. — 
Ta 0s jack wide + $i, Ta 4 Sar” * bie | 
„ hob nürau, N 5 2 85 
. u Te n e PE EY ; 
| To conclude ; the Stoichs, as I have before 
1 do not ſeem to differ from Pythagoras 
in their © inion about the nature of God and 
of — ſouls; only they deny the immor- 
talicy of human fouls,” and indeed of all 12 
tell gences whatſoever, except their chief God, 
fre or ather: for chey hold an uni verſal confla- 
gration, and teach that the whole world, bodies, 
fouls, all things, ſhall be conſumed by fire, and 
reſolve into that which is called God, "their = 
firſt cauſe. Upon this article Plutarch expreſſes | 
himſelf in this manner; pus, Jays he, 
and Cleanthes having Mea, as one may fay, 
8 pe. earth, air, and ſea, with rods, have 74 
pot yet made any one of all theſe goc 
3 * uptible or eternal, except Fupiter alone, | 
“ in Whom they conſume a. the reſt; ſo that 
FC 
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385 be conſe med.” For it is an in „both te 


| 125 being reſolved into Lane ies He 
TY to 8 


faved by being nouriſhed by the 7eſ0- 


« Jution of aber into himſelf. ES theſe are 


4 not like other of their abſurdities, gathered 
« by argument from their ſuppoſitions, or drawn. 


t by conſequence from their doctrines ;© but 


ec 1 themſelves Eci it aloud i in their 
«c « fate, and nature, expreſſly fa y at all the 


ee gods were born and ſhall die by fire, melting 
<< away in their opinion, as if they were wax 


4 2. tin d. 705 Then indeed Jovis omnia ple | 


This, however, e e 
>" prove an utter extinction of the world; 
Ty Eves 19 introduce a fenovation of the out- 


verſe: when this fame complexion of things 


F 


I FFF 
upon ſtage, to act over again the ſame cha- 
racters, and to ſucceed one another in the 
fame ſeries of events; till the world ſhall again 
atrive at that particular period, when the uni- 
verſal conflagration ſhall again take place, and 


introduce another renovation. And aſter this 


mafiner ſhall there be within a certain ſpace, a 


commu reſoraio of the ſame- ons and 
things to eternity. Nor can it poſſibly ha 
of wiſe, . ox. that the aher in the. 
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al" ing and falling of this world, a 


802 f 


— —— ͤ ͤPGA— — 


! 
| 


4 divine 


+ the diipoſitions | 
s the reſtored matter, will ſhoot os 


* forth in all ſorts of 4 er 
«© herbs, and trees; m che +8] ö 
+ whole earth a garden. de. © wi 


"e ' Nemef. de Nat. Hom. cap. 
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in all its feyeral parts, i. abſal . 
of a fatal. eG w Oo 


. But = that 9 PR com- 


viii. ſub fin. Tatian. Orat. af mon ſetds-man of fi 


. Gree. cap. 5. 


But to a ak e 


of the power of human reaſon, 


in conceiving the formation of 
the world, let me obſerve how 


3 eee which upon 
nciples of 8 he 


— will hap 
5 — of t eos 
** Thoſe hich, 8 be, a 


« clammy v which erſt- 
* while Wann in ſuch vaſt 
% meaſures, and had filled the 
* vault of heaven with ſmoak 


1 and darkneſs, muſt at length 
** obey the laws of their nature wi 
7 and gray; nnd 6 and ſo deſcend 


oo 224 mii 8 the fubſading 
% Des, Which will conſtitute a, 


8 and ertile. 
% For thoſe warm and an brig 
4 beams, that now 


again begin AT 
£10 viſit the deſolate — 2 
© will excite thoſe ſeminal prin- * 


40 a miracle is 


4 6c rr! I think therefore, 
Mr. Olanville explains the ge- 


_ © humanity, when all in 


** 15 ſwept away by the fen 
0 deluge ? To take Anse 


anpbibfehbical 2 


it is not improbable (I mean 
to the duct of this 


. a but that in this re- 


th of the ſo lately 
4 A and puriſed earth, 


25 Aoreſcences of 2 
not to be found in its exhauſt- 
ed and decrepit age, that may 


baimy matter, 


be proper webitles of life, in- 


and ſo orderly ſhape and form. 
them, as we ſee to this, day 
"ING ſeveral ſorts of other creatures | 


*+ ciples into aQion, which the b 


Wpberefore they operating ac- 
* cording to their natures, and 


IS and erect- 
ing — ro. | 
4 b 8 ue i 


fs and wiſdom << 
1 hath mingled with all things. << 
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W come now to examine into FE ate 
ſentiments about the firſt cauſe or author of 
tion. And it may reaſonably be expected, that: 
if any where, one ſhall meet with the exiſtencs 
of an infinite mind among the avowed. c 

of this philoſopher. He judges thoſe — 
phers guilty of great abſurdity, who went about 
to explain the formation of the univerſe upon 
one inciple only, without enquiring into the 
origin of motion. And no leſs abſurd. did he 
judge thoſe other philoſop hers, who, A Ace 


more principles than one, aſſigned the efficiency 
to fire, or to any thing of that nature. “ After 
_ < ſuch philoſophers, and ſuch principles, — 


2 un 


equal to the production of things, people, 
s ſays be, being conſtrained. by truth itſelf, 

« ſought after the principle which I ſhall men- 

. tion n, For as there is no likeli- 


«wir, which nowi duly: kn" 12 births of unafh tednature will 
from its noxious reeks and va- not be ſo tender and helpleſs 

*© pours, and abounds with their as we, into whoſe very con- 
<<-falineſpirituous humidity, wil! ſtitutions, delicacy, and effe- 
queſtionleſs be very propitious *© minateneſs is now twiſted, 
into thoſe tender inch — — Hr Id. ibid. p. 146. 


4 life; and by the h - Theſe are ſentiments,” which 
<< ſun's "favourable an 7 Mr, Glanvill ſeems 12 ap 
<< beams, 8 — all hend are ſup ; 

1 mind from Natural or 
Nor — we -our- philoſophy. In his Priſons, he 
e ſelves to fancy, how thoſe Hays, that this ſcheme is Guile 
-< Terr Fils, thoſe ſons aon the principles of more reaſon 


of the earth will be fortified 


al A t the inj cb - 
4. = or be able to provide 


| for themſelves in their firſt 44 


and tender infancy, 
«doubtleſs, if the fu 


— 


n * uwe ele matters of * 


and philoſophy. - And that there- 
in he kept himſelf to the conduct 
of — thre. _ wohich be 3 


able of the 1 — 
of human reaſon with reſpect tao 


* « } . 
A 6 . 
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hood that the formation of the univer 2 
te and the commodious ; ſituation of its parts, is 5 
te owing to fire, or earth, or any cauſe of ſuch 
© a nature; ſo neither is it likely, that thoſe 
765 who profeſſed theſe opinions, did really believe 
them. Nor can ſo great a work be attribut- 
et ed to chance or fortune. So chat if a man 
* ſhould affirm, that a mind in nature, after 
„ in animals, is the cauſe of the 

„ world, and of all its beauty and order, he 

. ſhould appear ſober in compariſon to ancient 
<<. philoſophers, who vented only idle conceits f. 

Thus Ariftotle with theſe ſentiments ſeems to be 

in à fair way to make one r and 

to declare expreſſly for an infinite mad. And 

what renders his caſe ſtill more -promiſing, he 

was of a ſtrong genius, and of great a 

tion; he was mighty fond of the iſtudy 5 

| cauſes and ects, and particularly examined inta 

the fir /# cauſe. of 1 ; nor did che want in- : 

genuity 2 acuteneſ to enable him to 
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1 Heard tang explained. maſter 
„unde Panna ſtudied Ar kl e of 
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9 of this penetrating hiloſopher. And 
we ſhall now conſider, what his ſentiments were 
in relation to this article ; nor need we be long | 
in the examirfation. 

EvkRVY body knows, that Ariftatle by his 
-ſubtile reaſoning, which in many inſtances he 
carried beyond all bounds and quite overſtrained, 
argued himſelf into a perſuaſion, that the univerſe 
had no beginning, will never have an end, but 


is every way eternal. He does not indeed ap- 


prehend the world in the ſame light. wherein 
Aempbanes and others conceived it. He reports, 
there is one eternal firſt mover, upon whom de- 


pends all the other exiſtences, not for their being 


and 


perfections, but for their motions and revolu- 


tions: and this eternal firſt mover, he is pleaſed 
- to diſtinguiſh by the name of the ft or we 
God. e n e 98 


11 


H conceives, and foe an to prove, that 


be motion muſt have exiſted from eternity; and 


c without intermiſſion ſhall continue for ever . 


* And as one cannot apprehend” motion, with- 


ec out conceiving things that are moved; ſo 
e in the  conceit of the eternity of motion, 
* he is naturally led to declare, that the whole 
-<<, univerſe is eternal, without. beginning and 


<< end b. Indeed all che ſeveral parts of this 
cc eternal ſyſtem of things are not equally in- 


eee The individuals 
e the different _—_ e e ee 


. gel vu. api. K 2 5 p. awd er 0459 
* PLL Fs 
a Gat Lid. II. cap. i. | 281 | ; 


* 


« here 8 
* 5 
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* here below, are changeable, fleeting, and 


« mortal; whilſt the kinds or ſpecies themſelves, 


* ſhall laſt and continue for ever. But the. 
"8 heavens above, being of a quite di fferent na» 


e ture, purer and more perfect than earth, fire, 
e gir, or water, they in all reſpects are incor- 
« ruptible and eternal, and are therefore by the 


« univerſal conſent of mankind, eſteemed. to 


<< be the habitation of the Gods i. 
5 Mx Ax while, however this univerſe, in all 
er the various honors wherein. we * it, 


« js eternal; yet of neceſſity, it mult be al- 


* lowed, there is a firſt mover, who is eternal. 


« For in no inſtance, can there be a pro- 
ce greſſion in inſinitum Without arriving to a firſt 


cCauſe k. Nor are we to imagine, there are 


more than one firſt mover; ſince more are 
« altogether needleſs', And as this one eternal 


« firſt mover does not move by any external 


_ * force or impulſe, nor yet by Non but of 


< himſelf (motion, as he is a mover, being his 
Fc yery nature and eſſence) ſo remaining ſimple 


and invariable, and in the ſame courſe, he 


moves in one ſimple and uniform motion; * 


5 « that is to fay, his motion proceeds not in a 


& ftrait line, but in an orb, or it is circular, 


„Which is the primary motion, of all others 
1 « the moſt perfect, and that alone which can 


prove 1 and uniform 5 while; Ser 


. de Cl Lib. IL cap. ii. p. 399, C. cap. li. 


C2 433. be 434. E. Lib. Il, T2. hi. bre a 


=, 
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* things that move otherwiſe are variable 8 ; 
* inconſtant = And indeed this firſt mover 
«75; inmoveable, being free from all external 


. er change; and notwithitandin g his orbicular 
% motion, may be ſaid to be at reſt; for that 


* always poflefes the ſame place v. " In ſhort 
« this one eternal firſt mover, is the uppermoſt 
e ſhhere in heaven, upon which originally de- 


e 'pend all the other motions in the univerſe. 


We are not however to imagine, that” this 
« ſphere is only magnitude; no, it is animati 
© or contains a being who is Ran ſible, with- 


out all parts and magnitude, who is properly 


immortal, the Ws ff mover and the Supreme 
DT. 

 « Tnvs having pointed out ke firſt mover, 
te and explained, that he is an eternal ſubſtance 
or being, immoveable in himſelf, and with- 
e out all parts and magnitude it may now 
e be aſked, whether 75 there only one eternal be- 


s ing, in him If inimoveable, without parts and 


& magnitude, or are there more than one; and 
* how many ſuch Beings are there? That "there 5 
are more eternal beings than one, immoveable 
* in themſelves, and without parts and mag- 
« nitude, who are likewiſe concerned in the 
ce © production of motion, is evident from the 
poll fyeral eternal motions of the Jon; ; by 


7 2 ; . 


I, Phyſc. cap. v. p. 415. . 1 * 
cap. viii, p. 478. cap. ii. p. 426. C. & de Cæl Lib. I; cap. ix. 
Ce cap. 8 p. 4435. C. Lib. II. * iii 
A. ibid. cap. vii. 24406 Py 454. * _ LIES 


cap. xiy. P-427- 


Alt" . | x © y cc 1 


Sea. VII. of ReveELaATiIon. ad 
< whoſe: order in the heavens, the rank of 
* thoſe beings is to be _—_— But to deter- 
„ mine particularly, many ſuch- beings 
<« there are belongs to Re pats which will 
„ ſhew us what is the particular n number of 
«© ſpheres in the heavens; every one of which 
© muſt be animated by an eternal ſubſtance or 
6 Kg ws in itſelf imme and without all 

tc. Now che ji-f mover, {nnd the een 
ee nal beings thus. explained, are the only. true 


Cad, that have been hitherto handled down 5 


« from one generation to another. And all 
* other accounts concerning the gods, are mere 
« fiction and impoſture, invented to. ſerve Poli- 

% 7ical purpoſes v. 

So that according to Ariſtotle, there being in 
the heavens ſo many ſpheres or orbs perpetually 
revolving, each of theſe ſpheres is Wen. by 
a mind that directs its motions, or is the cauſe 
of its revolutions: and the mind that animates 
the /ighe/t ſphere, which communicates motion 
to the reſt, or is the firſt eternal mover, is the 
ſupreme God, whom they ſometimes call, from 
his place or "ſtation; the extremity of | heavens, 
Thus we ſee that Ariſtotle's 2 God is 
circumſcribed to an orb or ſphere, or animates 
a limited body, which 2 

eterni propagates motion to .other = 
of 2 3 


Ir is true, Arifltl ſornetimes alledges, that 


PTS Metaph. Lib. XIV. 3 Ser. Empir. Pyreh... 
ot IL Lib, III. . 


T4 
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the minds or intelligences, which -move. the 
Spheres, are without all body, and have no ani- 
mal union with any matter whatever. But as 
this looks like a contradiction to what, one 
ſhould think, ant Fant ſo perhaps, 
it ought not to be regarded. However com- 
nentators have been at great pains, and have 
taken various ways to reconcile Ariſtotle ta him- 
ſelf: and the beſt that ſeeras; ie ha made, of. it, 
10 this account af the matter, namely, Ari. 

© ftotle. 8 that beſides the minds chat 
1 animate the ſpheres, there are as many 
£ uperior rank and order, 
« «.that have th. of. them the ſuperinten- 
«.dency of ane particular ſphere, and who 
te ſerve as ſo many diſtin& patterns, to be ſe- 
«- yerally rar in their thoughts and per- 
etc fections, by the ſeveral. cmbagied minds in 
8 of their orbs. And when. this 
is gone into, Make: alteration that can happen 
in the- preſent article, is this, vis. chat parttcu- 
lar intelligence (not Who animates, but) who 


1 ee Abe is the ſupreme 


E . e 
| her:.Ariſtotle amidſt all the promiſ- 
ing advantages he was maſter of, had any no- 
nene mad, whoſe being and per- 
make up an eſſential article of natural 
religion ? Atticus, 2 Platonick philoſop er i = 
— the $ phy in ſeveral inſtances: : But 


RI to his | the nt 


Sect. VI. Y var 10. 25 
he reckons him no better than Epicurus*. For 
my part,” I cannot. but ren, that Ariſtotie's 
ſhameful blunders in this article are an ever- 
3 to human powers, in the mat- 
ter o difeovering che being and perfections of 
T- — - 


e. 

I NED examine e ee "Mia are 3 
ſufficiently apprized of the ſucceſs, which an- 
cient — of the greateſt Reputation, 
met withal in their enquiries into the origin 
and formation of the univerſe. - Thoſe who mow 

feſſed only one firſt cauſe of all things, are 
ſome of them of opinion, that this cauſe is in- 
finite matter; others conjecture, - it is water; 
a third fort alledye, it is fire; while a fourth 
contend it is air. Nor do any of theſe-philoſo- 

hers ſeem to have been aware of this queſtion, 
ho is the author of motion, or from whence did 
motion take its riſe? But other philoſophers, who 
profeſſed one cauſe not ſufficient to the produc 
tion and formation of the univerſe, introduced 
ſome of them uo cauſes; and others, four: 
and in this view of things, they attribute /the 
„or the power of motion, to or 
- 2 to ſame attractiue and repelling e 
or properties inherent to matter. Indeed theſe 
opinions did not paſs among philoſophers with- 
out being debated. But *. — who oppoſed 
Fm: were ſo Kar from dr thing 


e Dat Prep Fang: Lib. XV, cap. v-p:799. = ” 
20 ? more 


fas, das cabs dig] motion al ge 


id ge wet 


"ary the leaf fuſion of the 
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ng the oi 


rr As 
r un indeed. of God, e 
2 me. cauſs and author. of all things. 
theſe expreſſions, 


as one may eaſily judge 
— —u—ꝛ do in the 


a Yexem ple des anciens pe- 


res, ont recueilli les endroits, od 


1 paiens parlent dun Dieu, 
ont agi . la juſtefle de 


diſcernement que la 
demande. 


Croiez-yous qu'il ſoit. per- 
mis — ſe prevaloir du temoig- 
nage de ceux, qui Sexpriment 
comme nous, mais qui ont des 
idees fort differentes de_notres, 


od qui n entendent point ce 


qu ils diſent, & n'en voient pas 
les abſurditez? Se vouloir pa- 
rer & fortifier de ſufrage de ces 
gens-la, Ceit imiter, ce me 
jemble, les avares qui cher- 
chent à S enrichir par toutes ſor- 
tes de moiens, per fas & nefas. 
Voila des paiens, me direz vous, 
n'ont reconu qu'un princi 
. choſes. 90 Fo 


pas, vous reſpondrai je. 


them. 
. ie 3 nd 
gent, ſi nos rnes, qui men 


foi 


from . 


mouths of ancient philoſophers bear a meaning, 
zuite different W eee dane, wee. 


ez nA 3 autre- 
II faut ſavoir de plus, 

quell eſt la nature qu ils aflig- 
nent à ce Lexem- 
tent · ils de tonte compoſition, le 

t- ils, le diſti nguent-ils, ou 

7 la forme, ou de la matiere du 
monde? S'ils ne le ſont pas, je 
les trouve auſſi abſurdes & auſſi 
2 reelement que le 
auroient Etre les Homeres & les 
Hefrades. Continuat. des Penſ. 
Diverſ. chap. bei. p. 268. 
Ariſtæus is of opinion, that re- 
ligion cannot refrain mankind. 
VICIOUS, unleſs they be 
perſuaded, that God tis an incor- 
poreal being. And he counts it 
impious 70 alledge, that it is of 10 
conſequence to @ virtuous life 4whe- 
ther one apprebend: God 40 bs 
material or zo. Mr. Bayle, in- 
deed, does not go with this 
famous Civilian in | 


is way 4 
Les manoging this argument But 


2 | 


Sea. VI. 
Epicuris were guilty" 
world, than theſe philoſ 


nions I have been hitherto explainin 


as forne people 


of REvErarioN. 4 
apprehend' whiereim Nee pe. 55 ts a 
their account of the origin 


eater abſurdity in 
and formation of the 
ers were, whoſe opi- 


© Leucippus,' 


think, firſt invtiodwerd: the doc 


trine of atoms, and gave out pienum and vacuum, 


of motion t. 
pus. 
113 NG RP and by 


. . the: matter. to CES 


fm: 


si nötre juriſconſulte, ſays 


he, $Etoit contents de dire, qu en 
raiſonnant conf yemment on 
ne ſe perſuaderoit jamais qu une 
nature corporelle puifſe ſayoir ce 
que nous penſons, * me ran 

rois à ſon avis. Il me ſem le 
que la religion des paiens, ce 

qu' ils diſoient de la providence, 


leur crainte de la juſtice divine, 


leur eſperance de faveurs den- 
haut, etoient des choſes qui ne 
couloient point de leur doctrine 
touchant la nature de Dieu. Je 
parle meme de la doctrine des 
philoſophes ſur ce grand point. 
Cette doctrine bien 


quence en conſequence, etoit Pe- 
ponge de *. tre ems Ibid. 

_ chap. cxli. p 1 "OR 

. 155 Elk in Leucip. p. 244. 


be- 


Ser. 


3 This doctrine of atoms was 


_—_— to the world lon 
inde need Strabo ar 


body and fpace, as the firſt ame oy 
without ever offermg to enc 


penetree, & 
conduite exactement de *conſe- 


of all things, 
into the oo 


nothing deficient in the 1 of T . 
But ae an N to make 


„e Bip tell us a 
fidonins, that it was taught by 


one Moſchus a Pbænician, who 
lived before the Trojan war. 


And ſinee Janblichus informs 


us, that Pythagoras i in his tra- 
vels had intercourſe with the 
prophets, who were the ſucceſ. 


| ſors of this Mochas or Moſchus, 
we may reaſonably believe, that 
from them he learned the doc- 


trine of atoms; that he brought 
it into Greece, and gave. them 
out as vorre oupatae, bodies 
perceivable only by the mind, 
or as monads that haye magni- 
tude, as has been before hinted, 
The conceit ſome people have; 


that this Maſchus the Phani- 


cian is the fame with t 
Fewiſh Moſes "ſeems to be 
groundleſs. Strab. Lib. XVI. 
. ado, M. 


| 8 ag @ Sext. Emp 
5 III. p. 367. 5. Fan, 4e 


Vit. Pythag. cap. iii. i 
Aris e Lib. I. 0 iy. 
p. $45. A. e 


One 
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one ſtep further, he pretends | to enquire into 
Jo origin, of motion, and derives it from the 
 grovitation of their atoms, which he conceives 
to be a property as eſſential to matter, as cither 
figure or magnitude n. And I fay, 8 am apt 
to think, that the accounting for the formation 
of the univerſe in this manner e it no 
ter abſurdity, than 15 one o e 
. e en all appear we 
r ce from expreſ. 
ſing any notion of an e mind. Foy 
cannot but move one's pity, to reflect, that the 
greateſt hero in Tully, who joins in the overthrow 
of the doctrines of Fpicurus, who ſtrenuouſly 
defends the cauſe of religion, and ſays ſo many 
"fine things, which may well be applied to an in- 
femte. mind, ſhould conceive of God no other- 
wiſe, but as a material fire pervading the world, 
which by its penetrating heat, its kindly warmth 
diffuſed through the whole, brings forth and 
produces all things, as their ſeveral natures, in- 
dependently of any being whatever, in them- 
ſelves are adapted. Nor do I know any. one 
philoſopher, if you except Anaxagoras, Socrates, 
= his followers, that ſeems to Entertain better 
CICERO affords us a maſt melancholly ac- 
count of the opinions of ancient philoſophers 
about a deity. He obſerves. in general, that 
.« among many articles in philoſophy, which 
= « have not as et been Lulficiently ved, 


* Phe & Placit — LI. cap. i, by 877. * vel oe” 


— 


— 


r 
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concerning the nature of the 


4. G0 2p moſt difficult and very obſcure; Upon 
& this head, ſays be, the opinio 


© widely from one another, that the Acade- 
@ micks muſt be thought to pa prudept part, 
de when they with-hold their aſſent from mat- 


cc ters of ſuch uncertainty : for what is meaner 
< than raſhneſs? and wh at ſo raſh, or fo un- 


ung the 8 ſteddineſs of a wile 
« man, as to em a falſe opinion, or to de- 
« 'fend without doubting, what one does not 
4e thoroughly perceive and underſtand? As hefe 
« in the preſent queſtion: many affirm ber 
«are Gods; „ which indeed is moſt likely, and 


0e we are all led naturally to think fo. But on 
and Pythagoras is doubtful * And 


*« the other 
& Diagoras Melius with Theodorus Oyrenaicis 


« ſay 0 there are none. Nay thoſe very 


1 perſons, who profeſs there are Gods, are Gf 
e ſo many various and contrary opinions, that 
„ jt would be a hard taſk to number them. 


Co For many things are ſet forth concerning the | 


. « ſhape and fi of the Gods, their places, 
« their abodes, Sic courſe” of life, 41 


« they are doing. And among philoſophers 


ec all theſe articles are keenly debated. But 


ce the life and ſoul of the ueſtion is, 4b 


«ther are the Gods quite idle, meddling with 
ee nothing, and wholly withdrawn from all care 
* and government? Or did they at firſt form and 
&« . e all "_ and do hs 2 2 

= cc an 


8 
* 


a jons of the moſt 
— learned men are "fo various, and differ 6 


— ES EO Ss i — 3” WA a a * 
> * e * — — — 5 $ 
ps L — — 2 0 7 nne 3 5 


r In a word, ſays Cicero, 


like ſo many madnen *. In 


o 
- 
CP 
- 
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. an infaite duration, en 
6 Here the debate is particularly violent: and 
* unleſs « man comes. to be pee 


« bighet moment. „ Hal AG are, 2 —— 

-philoſ {OPNEers. who app chend. 

7 ada E quite indifferent] to mankind, -: and 

cc take no ſort of care of human affairs. Which, 
if true, muſt put an end to all relig 

great 


ce diſſenſion that prevails. among men of the 
« beſt learning, about ſo important a matter, 
c throws thoſe very perſons into ſuſpenſe and 


FF 


«. ſome certainty - 


Tuus ancient 6 vt 5 able to 


diſcover the being and perfections of the one, 
only living, and true Gad, they were forced to 


take up with cheir own-uain imaginations; where- 


in, as it muſt always happen in ſuch circum- 


ſtances, they violently oppoſed and contradic- 
tec one another, and, as Aenqplun obſerves, ere 


a lively deſcription. of the real fate of mankind 
er ralhiy and perverlely . ee 
ties from the intuition and ſtudy of the 

A n and Fan e of 8 5 tr od. 


3 


9 7 ö I. ax . 1 1 
| RA Cie. as Net. Dev Lib, = 'Vid. Euſeb. Prep. 


77 e cap. v "= ma Lib. XIV. pl At. 


CaO 


is article, we have 


8 YL 8 1 
3 eee 
*© a numerous s Het mo bo in a en, _ 


1 hap- 
miagpeenien bell them, kck.of the fun, 
cc and eee, 


60 i enjoy chernſives in be darkneb of 
——— The event is viſible and Oobwious. 
They wanld never. know where cheats 
«© they would ſometimes joſtle, and be, at o- 
ther times, — — hearing 3 and 
—— perſuade: them, chat they 
ſee perſons and things which they do not: 
and that thoſe that are very near them 
40 rng off, or (to uſe that more com- 
c pend 3 expirefſion of - ſcripture).;ſee:ng they = 
« — jos Thus our progenitors ned 
< them a | 
I — the divine preſence, and havin 
< out their eyes, rather than they woul a 
4 longer beholdd it, their darkened powers grap'd 
<-their way, and could keep no er 
rect their motion to any paint, and, like a 
% drunken man, faw a 
e and laid hold on objects, which had no 
OE in nature, and were N ho mor 


* 
4 . 
: 8 
1 
= 


: — 


n 


I MUST here in a particular manner, = 
— greatly ſurprized, FN in writ- 


ing — —— on purpoſe lebate and ex- 


* but em eis le 

the doctrine of Epicurus; — Ballon to 
ſupport that of the Stoicłs; and Cutta, an Aca- 
demick, to overthrow them both, without offer+ 
ing to eſtabliſh any other opinion whatſoever ! 
_ Gicero well knew, that the doctrin 2 
nite mind, firſt introduced by Anaxagoras, was 

taught by Socrates and Plato, two p | 
whom he deſervedly admires. And is it not 


mighty ſtrange, that he takes no farther notice 


ps Hee chan to N dropoſe, 


among ons, 
travagant What canone s the c: 
of this conduct? Is it ante chat a man 
Cicero's great genius, of 1 rovements 


poſſeſſed of all the 22 
re * ent bene — capable 


is no beter than n an ard, ke er mes 


2 
4 4.4 2 2 ” 


agat 22 * . 
6 : * 5 * 5 * 
4 K 


> Parker's Shy Mi ra- 8 
ther paraphraſe ) of OE” p. 
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- lands with our Seat Roman Ora and baue i 


© phe; 3 
Os dignum eterns: ein quod Kae arb, 


8 ar e  ſordida monſira_. 


en & FIR temeravit crimine vacem, - 
F.-Y e PBS Prudent. 5 


e primus ommium rerum dſeriptionem & 
modum, mentis rnfinitee vi ac ratione defignari & 
conſici voluit< : This is the doctrine which 
Cicero leaves to the mercy of Epicurus. Ano- 


ther melancholy proof of the inſufficiency of 


human powers to diſcover the being and perfec- 
tions of our God! In ſhort, Cicero Karing made 


Cotta overthrow all that Balbus had 'faid i in de- 


fence of the Gods and a providence; he a 
hends it decent to introduce him offering his 
apolbgy in this manner: By what I have hi- 


e therto argued, I do not mean, /ays Cotta, ta 


ce extirpate the belief which people have con- 
< ceived about the nature of Gods; but only 


4 to let you ſee, how obſcure the queſtion 3 = 
„ and with what difficulties it is attended s“ 
And as for himſelf, having obſerved that Cotta? 8 
reaſoning ſeemed juſter to FVelleius the Epicurean, | 
he fays, that for his part, he is of opinion, that 
the” argument maintained by Balbus has greater 


F truth in it. That is to ay, 
apprehends that the opinion of © Szercks, 


| e. they repreſent God as a material or 


nn fre E the univerſe, is of all 


ch. de Nat. Dar. Lb. I. 5% Lib Ut pans. F 


_ ” | . 
2 


* a A 4 1 


— — — to — — 
r 2 


j 
1 
| 
| 
| 
b 


1 
r 


to ch all 
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other the moſt probable ! To this I ſhall * i 
add, _ 7 the Days of Cicero, the particular 
. abs which were of eſteem, 
were only 7 
Stoick, and the Peripatetick : which are all 
four infinitely far from affording us any view of 
the > on author of the auntverſe. _ 
nus we ſee, that however now a avs 6 
the ſtudy of natural philoſophy, a man with 
great eaſe, may clearly demonſtrate the being 
and perfections of God; yet true it is in fab, 
that the enquiries of ancient philoſophers did 
never lead " ns to apprehend the exiſtence of 
ſuch a being. One may reckon, that the ſhame 
they conceived in the matter of the fabulous 
theology of the poets, (which was every where 
the _ of the vulgar) would engage them 
they could, 1.94 they thought not fit 
to reject it, to ſet it in a light, that ſhould in 
ſome meaſure ſtand to reaſon : And indeed for 
this purpoſe, they ſtretched their invention to 
the utmoſt. But however they lay aſide its 
natural meaning, and make it bear a metaphori- 
cal ſenſe; yet in all their moſt refined explica- 
tions, they are ſo far from apprehending amy 
zimmaterial being whatſoever, far leſs an infinite 
mind, to be pointed at, that they riſe no higher 
than the Tt bodies, or the different elements 
of the univerſes, It is true, Porphyry ſeems to re- 


| port t this fabulous theology, as myically bearing in 


Cie. de Nat. Par. Lib, I. 5 14.d, Lib. i. (cap. m, 
cap. vil. * Pe xuvül. 5 
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It a ap eine mind, and other immaterial intelli- 
gent beings. But as this fort of interpretation is 
altogether foreign to the intention of the au- 
thors of the theology itſelf, goes beyond their 
notions of things, and bring forth a new world 
whereof they were quite ignorant, ſo it hap- 
pened to be introduced, not only long after 
Plato's ideas and intellectual fi ubſtances ; but ſo 
late as near three hundred years after the reve- 
lation of the goſpel, when the being and per- 
fections of an infinite mind, and the exiſtence 
of purely ſpiritual beings, were ſet in a ſtrong 
light, and the vanity of the heathen theology was 
lad open to the world Þ. < Theſe ſtrange diſ- 
coveries, ſays Mr. Pope, which Porphyry and 
| « the reſt would have to paſs for the genuine 
e theology of the Greeks, prove but (as Euſebius 
<< tells us) the perverting the fables into à 
« tick ſenſe. They did indeed often defend 
« Homer, but then they allegorized away tlie 
«© Gods by doing ſo. What the world took 
< for ſubſtantial objects of adoration, diſſolved 
before its eyes into a figurative meaning, "a 
« moral truth, or a piece of learning Which 
might equally correſpond to any religion; and 
« the learned had left themſelves nothing to 
«« worſhip, when the 5 to find an Object 
te in chriſtianity i.“ that, I ſay, however 
ancient philoſophers were deeply concerned to 
ſearch out and vindicate the truth of e * 8 


2 b Buſeb. gs * Lib. i * Boy n Homer $ = 3% ä 
UL, f eee 


judgment rightly formed and directed. 


— mme Ness 
yet, in fact, they never were able to di 
being of an infinite mid. 
O the contrary, the accounts. y give us 
of the origin and formation of has are ſo 
mean, ſo contemptible, fo abſurd and ridicu- 


lous, that a ſeverer ſatyr, a more bitter invec- 


tive againſt the ency of human powers to 
diſcover the es uf God, can no — be 
met withal : Nor can any thing afford a ſtronger 
proof, that, fo men left to their own underſtanding, 
the deity 15 unſearchable and paſt finding out *. 
A man indeed may bluſh to have publiſhed the | 
| ſentiments of his fellows upon this article, they ſo 
openly expoſe the pitiful blunders and weakneſſes | 
of human nature l. But when matters of fact are 
truely repreſented, we then diſtinguiſh things in 
their proper light, and come thereby to have our 


Aup when we find, that thoſe very 3 
ſophers, who made it their buſineſs to ſearch 

out the fir? cauſe and origin of the world, did 
never in all their enquiries come to perceive the 
exiſtencs of an 2 mind; a n pob- 


' „ Edifcium autem dab uni- 
oo. ſtructura ſua, intellectui 
umano contemplanti inſtar la- 


e eſt. Quin etiam au. 
ces itineris (ut dictum eſt) qui 
ſe offerunt, & iph implicantur, 


byrinthi ; ubi tot ambigua vi- 
arum, tam fallaces rerum & 
fignorum fimilitudines, tam ob- 


uz & implexæ naturarum 


ſpiræ, & nodi, undequaque ſe 


vitendunt ; iter autem ſub in- 


. certo ſenſus lumine, interdum 


affulgente, interdum ſe con- 
dente, e eee 


ſylxas n 


g neui alea ſæpius repetita, iſta 
vincere queat. Ns. 1 5 Tre 
_ ?'Veiton we” 


atque errorum '& errantium nu- 


merum augent. 


In rebus tam 


duris de judicio hominum ex vi 
propria, aut etiam de felicitate 


fortuita, deſperandum eſt. Ne- 
que enim ingeniorum quanta- 


ue excellentia, neque expe- 


* ily 


into the cauſes 
and accuſtomed to them. 


: moon and ſtars. 


— 
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ſibly imagine, that rude uncultiuvated man ſhall 


be able to make the diſcovery? It is well ob- 
ſerved by Cicero; people, lays he, don't examine 
of thoſe things that are familiar 
And indeed, plowmen 
are not very apt to ſearch i into the natural cauſes 
of vegerations, and by what hidden laws the 

propagation, and growth of their corns proceed. 
Theſe are things, that go on in a common 
courſe of events, without peoples troubling their 
heads about the ſecret ſprings or cauſes that pro- 
duce them. And I verily believe that mankind 


in the circumſtances wherein I have ſuppoſed. 


them, will as little ever come to bethink 
ſelves of aſſigning an efficient cauſe of the uni- 
verſe, or of the being and motions of ſun, 

« We are calily SN Jays 
Hr. Cheyne, we and our i 0 


me que 


Vent jamais eu de ſyſteme de 


religion, ou de theologie, qui 
che queue ordre, ou e 

raport dans ſes parties. Tout y 
montre Paveuglement, la fu- 
reur, & la contradiction: & je 
ſoutiens que vil Y avoit des 
eſprits qui ne conuſſent Phom- 
par ſa definition 4 ani- 


mal rai 


d. Alexandrie, de Tertullien, de 


St. 


gion actuellement ctablie dans le 


monde. ee 


& N 


-me des 


tures donees de rai 
ſent pas leurs cultes ſur des 
ble, & nullement par 
Thiſtoire de ſes faits, il ſeroit 
impoſſible de leur perſuader que 
les livres d' Arnobe, de C 5 


Auguſtin, de Firmicus Ma- 
| ternus, &c. contre le paganiſme, 
ont Ete Ecrits contre une reli- 


ien & des — Þ liv- 
res faits a plaiſir 
ſonnes ouſeuſes _ og for- 
oteſques & des mon- 
ſtres dans eur eſprit pour s amu- 
ſer enſuite à les renverſer. Car 
quelle aparence, que des crea- 

iton n'ctabliſ-. 


dogmes & des jugemens bien ſui- 
vis & bien 1 „ au 
lieu des ces abſurditez, ie 
detruiſſent elles memes à vue. 
d'ceil dans le fyſteme du paga- 
niſme ? t, il neſt que 
trop vrai à la hontede I homme. 


Baul. an,, * exxir. 5 | 


P-.359- | 
m Cc, 4 Nat. Dur. Li | 


* 
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cap. Xxxil, wy 


* 


c have 


par des per- 


N 
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u pot been for ever; but n e ge 


. 2 


© farther; we take this world as we find it, 
<< without troubling our heads who made it, or 


« whether it was made or not n. 


And ſhould 


the. mult:tude, beyond all probability, undertake 


the difficult enquiry, we may eaſily 


event, from the ſucceſs that attended all fects 
of philoſophers, in naw ISS . 2 8 na- 


8. Pbih pb. P 
ert en v. 


Philoſophical 


| — 1 So that the beſt he pre- 


tends to make of the extent of 


human knowledge, in the bulk 


the deity, is but very inconſi- 
derable; it is really nothing, 
and can only ſhew us, that poor 
_ mortals have great need of * 
| mnftrufion or revelation. 


de mundi origine opini- 


ones inter philoſophos ſolum 


jan, 7 


omnium, quarum cauſas 


* I Pax 
1 : ＋ 


Lord Herbert confeſſes that 
quiries are be- 
yond the reach of the aulti- 


naſſent ævo; 
of mankind with relation to 


vulgi captum ſupera · 
5 habebat po- 
pulus, res = 2 omni zvo com- 
paratas fuifſe, ut heic com mode 
degere poſſent, modo induſtri- 
am adhiberent; cætera plerum- 
que ſecuri : nifi quod dum vim 
m internam, vel Deum 

in hoc mundo agentem con- 
ſpexerant, ejus in poteſtate eſſe 
exiſtimabant, ut vel vitæ com- 
moda illis adimeret, vel illos 
commodis. Hanc igitur vim 
latentem, five numen, rerum 


ant quem tamen n dna | 
ingenii illorum, ubi e re- 
8 irritus fere ceſſit la- 
z neque aliud inter illos 
Plerumque conſtitit, quam quod 
ab abdito illo, ſed ſummo certe 
principio, omnia quovis dima- 
in penes ejus 

arbitrium eſſe, = res ita ſtent, 


ſteterintve: huic i igitur Deo cum 
primis ſupplicandum, tum ut 


mala averteret, tum ut bona 

vis largiretur; ita ut mini- 
fri ejus præcipui neglectui non 
haberentur. Herb. de Relig. 
rs cap. xiii. p. 160. 

® Remarkable is the caſe of 

Si monides: and that of A 
learned men is no better. Quid? 
fays Cæcilius, Simonidis Melici 
nonne admiranda omnibus, & 
ſectanda cunQatio? Qui Simo- 
nides, cum de eo, quid, & quales 
arbitraretur Deos, ab Hierone. 
tyranno quzreretur, primo deli- 
berationi diem petit, poſtridie 
biduum prorogavit, mox alte- 
rum tantum admonitus adjun- 
xit; poſtremo cum cauſas tanta 
moræ tyrannus inquireret, re- 


igno- ſpondit ille, quod libi, uanto- 
rabant, auttorem acts IV , 


e ergeret, tanto 


Sect. VI. 
To conclude, methinks I ſtill 
ground, when I am further e e in my 
opinion, that mankind having no foreign inſtruc- 
tion, will regard the heavenly bodies, as the great 
de. they 2 on for the neceſaries and en- 


3 je 


of Ri vA Ar 


2 to 


; and will in conſequence hereof, 
hoſe being s their mo moſt fo Glenn addreſſes, 
t fu n as the chief 


| A. FI War ARE ATP, Gf Uf, xd pow 
dbu x pou Ows?, without concerving g any 71 


icion N the exiſtence of an in 


I cannot but ſay, that herein, as it ſeems to me, 
they would act more naturally than moſt . 
8 As Menander ſays, 


HAs, 0% 8 os kern. gary San, 0 
0» augen £54 rug dN Heis, 


Ai 


'veritis fieret obſcarior. Minuc. 
Fel. Octav. cap-xiii. p. 72. Vid. 


Cicer. de "Nat. Deor. Lib. I. 


Cap. xxii. 
p Macrob. Seat Lib. I. 

CAP. xxiii. p. 255. 
German 


folos ducunt 
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| ton „& Yulcanum, 2 Lunam : 
reli ne fama quidem accepe- 
— as: Bas Gl. 


15 VI. 3 
th N be more ſuited 


guos cernunt, & 
quorum opibus aperte. juvantar, 
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able to riſe above jets of 


| ſenſe, than. e '© 
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The ancient loſophers, who. confi 2d the eg 
. 4 ine ph ry mind, 2 notions 
origin and formation of the univerſe, 
3 Fa os; that it is demon- 
. plain, they were not led to the know 
ledge 5 the firſt ſovereign cauſe from the gf 
fell be has produced... And as they were of 
themſelves incapable of acquiring this degree of 
: knowledge, ſ in no inſtance do they ever ſeem: 
to undertake to prove the exiſtence of the deity. 
I leſs can it be. thought that the bulk. of 
_ mankind are able to find out this other funda- 
mental article of natural Ati 65 Tue n 


| * reqſaning. | 
I HAvE "Salle Kinted, that W DEE BY 


07 oe: rr rk ee the. exiftence of an p36 a5 . 


And from hence perhaps one may be 
apt 3 that mankind are able af them; 
ſelves-to make the diſcovery. But before one 
©  can' reaſonably give into this concluſion, ong 
muſt firſt know, by what means thoſe loſo- 
ira aye ew rf | ape 
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the effects to apprehend this firſt ſovereign cauſe; 
it muſt then be allowed, that human powers 
in thoſe e — hard were a ta 
philoſophers be al in a courſe of accurate 
mquiries, to ſearch out the being and perfec- 
tions of God, this, in my apprehenſion, as 1 
have formerly obſerved, would render but little 
ſervice to the cauſe of the deifts. i 
 Taxsz gentlemen, as they are now plane 
10 give out the argument, (mar by Lord 
Herbert in the laſt century) da ſtrongly contend; 
that all mankind are of themſelves capable to find 
out and perceive the being and perfections of an 
infinite mind; fo as thereby to anſwer all the 
great ends and purpoſes of religion. Can a re- 
« ligion, ſay they, deſigned for every one, not be 
10 within the reach o every one? Or, can that, 
c which above all things it concerns ALL men 
W AWE, tte: knows & by 4 ALL? _ "at 


* And is not the dundation of a gion 
e the believing there is E one lf-cufficient 
= being, to whom all others owe their being: 
«and their continuance. in el Ern 
* in what point is it, that men of the meaneſt 
an N may not know their duty "whether - 
— it relates. n man? r 


-_——— 
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-It is not therefore ſufficient, that ſome hi- 
loſophers may *« to diſcover theſe truths 
of religion. Nery peaſant, every mechantck 
muſt be able of himſelf to diſcern, there is a 

Gad, and what perfections belong to his nature. 
But how does this ſtand to experience ? The 
ſpeculation is wing ce we fine in one's cloſet, and 
muſt gain upon a Fe ce moſt prodigiouſly. 
But coming abroad into the world, do we not 
wery where ſee the clean contrary ? I ſhould 
hink, that the account of things above related; 
u "the matter of fact beyond all reaſonable 
diſpute. Not to ſpeak of the herd of man- 
kind: a not the moſt refined and penetrating 
ofophers, in all their moſt accurate reſearches, 
miſs of diſcovering an infinite mind? And, 1 
ſay, is not this an ohdeniablo'5 proof, that in fat? 
Aal herb it cünterm ALL men to hs v, is 5 not 
table by ALE? © P28 ee 10 ö 
c Von me e aflth 7 niet; 150 * bene. 


Ton a conu Tunits de Dieu Fertullien ſe fert du meme argu- 

les tenebres du paganiſme. ment: Hinc ergo tibi anima de 

N e 

avoir trouys.cet-. 74s, ulli i wel nere : 

te ſs 4 d 2 Ecrits de quel- predicare, Deus widet ommia, & 
fu = & de quelques phi- Deo comimenda, E pot "(7 

paiens. Minacius Fe- & Dent inter wo j licabi Or 


K e a ne pi que 
e. 


Je gexamine poind fi ceux qui 

Fil cite ont reconu ma Funke A ſent Funité de Dien: ils 
Mies, on plutsr Funite de la voient — —— de 
jo ja Tunitẽ de ame du e- C 
re, une obſer- | que Fon. IE: dit une choſe 


Sec. VII. Fan 
Bor if only a few philoſop 


=. 
ſhould be 


able to diſcover this eſſential article of natural 
religion, ſince all mankind by this means may 


come to the knowledge 


of it, may not one well 


. en it is naturally knowable by all, and 


| aux individus. C'eſt aink que 

nous diſons, Phomme eft unt 
| etrange creature, &c. Les Cre- 
tiens qui croient le plus ferme. 
ment qu'il y a un très- grand 
nombre de diables, ſe ſervent or- 
dinairement du finguler, le di- 
able m'emporte, &C. 

Au fond ſi je vous accorde 
qu'il y a eu parmi paiens quel- 


ques 

conu *unite de Dieu; ſi, dif- 
je, je vous P'accorde, mettant 
à part les erreurs horribles dont 
ils accompagnoient cette foi, 


quel uſage ferez-vous de leur 


temoignage? L'opoſerez vous au 
conſentement que les 


8 ont — au —— 


pourroĩs vous 
conteſter ce Ig car on peut 


Aire que ceux qui ſemblent re- 


| conoitre cette units, ont reduit 
à la ſeule divinite du ſoleil tous 
les autres Dieux du paganiſme, 
ou qu ils mont point admis 
d'autre gs we 
| A nature, "ame u 
. 4 e 7 : 

- Reellement tore les'philoſo- 
ſemblent avoir en- 
ſeigne'Punits de tr pearl ont ẽtè 

| peuple. 
bee favoient ce N A 

ent, 8 ile e 33 
5 Funits apartient A e 
ne lui peut convenir ſelon leur 

f Tons que de la manierpquiel- 


3 + 


3 


eſprits qui ont re- 


le convient  Focean, I a 
tion, A une ville, a un palais, 
à une armee, & à tels autres 


ene qui ſont re, per are ka. | 
tionem, & que Von defigne par 
le nombre entendu cof- 


leAivement. Le Dieu qu ils re- 


conoiſſoient etoit un amas d'une 


infinite de parties. II faloit 
donc qu ils admiſſent au — de 
la lettre une infinite de 
ou pour le moins un plus g 
nombre, qu il n- r | 
le pwr Pa | fe dan 


"Sil y a e pang 
ſemblent prouver que des 
ſophes payens ont reconu d'une 
maniere plus orthodoxe Punite 


de Dieu, ce ne ſont la plupart 


du tems qu'un galimatias pom- 
peux. Ni den ae 
vous n' y trouvereꝝ qu'un Dieu 
E 
chef & le ſouverain des au- 
tres. Or cela mexclut point le 


ytheiſme, car les poẽtes, 
EL eté les plus ardens _ 


moteurs, parlent de la ſuperio- 
rite de Jupiter en d auſſi forts 


termes que les Stoiciens. ee 
moqueriez vous pas de ceux 
ſouspretexte qu ilnꝰy a qu — | 
dans un armèe, '&qu'un roi dans : 
un roiaume, ſoutiendroient qu'il | 
my a quun homme dans une ar-. 
mee; & dans un roiaume? On 
que Flums eſt celui de 
* 
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there is no need of any other information t? This, 
I muſt obſerve, quite alters the ſtate of the 


queſtion. And all that the deiſts now object, from 
the goodneſs: of God, and ſuch other Zopicks, 
to a particular ſcheme of n.8 en 


tous les anciens philoſophes qui. 
8 eſt le plus 1 de Portho- 
doxie quant à Punite de Dieu, 
neanmoins il admettoit un grand 
nombre de divinitez di de 
nos veeux, de nos & 
de notre adoration ;; & 8 il rai- 
ſonnoit conſequemment, il 5 
faiſoit i improduites, eternelles, 
d'une vertu motrice non commu- 
aiguee.  Continuat. des Penſ. 
Daverſ. chap. xxvi.p. 116, &c. 
Mr. Arzazld examine ſi les 
nations, gue Dien ant laifſe 
marcher dans leurs woyes, ont eu 
des moiens ſufiſans conoi- 
tre Dieu & fa loi; & il conſi- 
dere dans ces peuples, les femmes 
gui en faifoient la moitié, les fol- 
dats, tes artiſans, & he refle de 


ia populace ſens aucune applica- 


tion aux ſciences, qui faiſoient 
plus des trois quarts & demi de 
Cautre moitie. Il ſoutient- quiils 
n'eſtoient point capables de trou- 
ver deux memes 
pulaires d. Pexiftence de Dieu 
ercateur ds monde, dont la toi 
 devait ſer voir de regle aux ac- 
tians des hommes, & q ainſi 
ce gil. avaient naturellement 
Fefe ne leur Etoit Point an 
uu ſußſant ee. ee 
II prouve que par Sinfiru# 

des autres, & la plus 3 
eft celle gue les mares donnent. à 
— AY ils n "ont 42 pu 


prexves po- 


rapporter ces 
© Ciceren: eee per 


ere. Fhin direx peut-tfire, ajoute- 
t-il, gu'ils pon wy rub inſtru 
its de Fexiflence de Dieu par les 
philojaphes, & gui St. Paul t6- 
moigne que Dies avoit dicouvert 
fa e & ſes perfettions in- 

Mais, reſpond-il, les 
85 — . winſtruzſoient wag 


leurs diſciples, & ne 


< loient point de ces c A 
*. ne faiſoient 10 
d'etudier: Car ce 
. Kdt pas comme dans Ja 
** religion: Chretienne, - où on 
fait des ſermons à toutes ſor- 
tes de perſonnes indifferem- 
er pour leur a ce 
m_— ils doivent croire & ce qu ils 
— — 
idee ces phi euſ· 
*« ſent «ne la religion, les fem- 
** mes, & la populace men ſęa- 
e yoient que ce qu' ils en voi- 
<< ent prattiquer à leurs 2 
.& a leurs pontifes: de ſort 
u ils ne connoiſſoient au lieu 
-vrai Dieu que des crea- 


3 eee eee on 
des hommes mort, dont ia 


* ſuperſtition repandue parmi 
ce une infinite de nations avoit 
t fait des Dieux, 2 | 
ce it de 


« pentes omnium # 


n, . atque — Torr" | 
© eaten eee ha ons 


| 


lami- © p. 242. 
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equal force and reaſon, be objected to this par- 
ticular opinion. Beſides, it plainly brings the 

caſe to the need or neceſſity of inſtruction in 
matters of religion; which will, unavoidably, 
introduce a ſet of prieſts, with All the dread- 
ful conſequences, which that hated order of 
men bring along with them. For the bare 
propoſing of the exiſtence, of an infinite mind 
does not immediately engage mankind, and free 
the world from all ſuperſtition. The doctrine 
was propoſed by Anaragoras; it was embraced 
by Socrates and ſome of his followers; but all 
other philoſophers deſpiſed it, and preferred be- 


fore it their own abſurd notions of the Gods, 


which, not to ſpeak of idolatry, tend to betray 
men into the moſt abject and meaneſt ſuperſtitions, 
and perhaps into the baſeft, the moſt barbarous 
and inhuman practices. It appears to me, that 
one great deſign of the Feuiſb inſtitution was 
to inſpire and maintain in the minds of that 
nation, juſt and worthy notions of the being 
and perfections of the one only living and true 
God. This, as I apprehend, is one main plot 
that runs through whole of their religion. 
And how frequently is the compariſon ſtated, in 
all the ſtrength and elegance of beauty, 'be- 
tween the God of the Fews, and the Gods of 
the nations? And yet how often do thoſe people 
loſe the impreſſions of an infinite mind, and 
baſely revolt to the worſhip of the heavenly 
bodies; ſometimes making their childreg. . 
en the 10 to Moloch? | kT 
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So that, I fay, though ſome philoſophers | 
ſhould be able 5 diſcover the being and per- 


fections of God; 


yet a ſettled courſe of diſci- 


pline and inſtruction ſeems abſolutely neceſſary 


for the bulk of mankind . 


Which muſt intro- 


duce among deiſis themſelves an order of priefts 
or publick teachers, who, eſpecially upon a pub- 
lick eſtabliſhment no where fo be avoided, may 
prove as capable as any Chr:/tian priefts ever 


were, of corrupt 
fooling ſimple mankind, 


ing the plaineſt - truths, of be- 


and employing their re- 


ligious paſſions as mere engines to bring about 


their own ambitious 


ſes, to the great diſ- 


turbance of human — And would not 
this furniſh atbejfs with the fame fort of u- 


lucky 


ts againſt the being of God; 
which, Alas! deiſts have now acceſs to make 


| uſe of againſt the truth of mr is 


4M din Seco, 4 des Adder 


ere ci Plat. de Repub. 
Lib. VI. p. 494 Vol. II. Af ay- 
Xazov ov οννν%,ff Th r 
vibe: Wada Te 9 gers, "ye 
ext 7 T £v9 apc av ary Clem. 
A. Strom. Lib. IV. p. 499. 
No x I ſhall here inſtance in ſome 
particulars, from which one 
may judge, what fort of reli. 
+ 's likely, we ſhould 
9 
peace the world wou 
Soy, were people left to the 
inſtructions of philoſophers, the 
men of reaſon, who are thought 
ſufficient, without the aſſiſtance 


of revelation, to inform man 


in all things that relate to 
— concernments. 


ao 


tn the feſt place, one ſhould 
think it a moſt obvious truth, 
that no being whatſoever can 
make itſelf, or give birth to its 
own nature, And yet ſome 
hiloſophers have "I ly aſ- 


ſented, that God made himſelf, 
and is the author or cauſe - of 
-_— 


his own being. It ma 
haps, be alledged, that by ſuch 
expreſſions they only mean to 
declare, that God is /e/F-exiftent, | 
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or that he exiſts by an abſolute 


neceſſity of nature. It is not 
worth while here to enter into 
the debate. I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that the ex are ſo 


very ſtrong, that ſtronger can- 
not be uſed, when a man goes 


OT ON 
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In the interim, I would fan know, who-are 


g 


thoſe ancient philoſophers, Who were able to 
ſearch out the exiſtence of an infinite mind? 


produced himſelf, and is entirely 
his own ied Thus Plotinus 
gives it out, that God is the 
cauſe and maker of himſelf; ſo 
that he is a work, but not the 
avork of any other, He is his 
own work. See Cudav. 2 
Sy. chap. iv. p. 405. And thi 
* pe ons have 
derived from Plato, who tells 


us that God made all things, and 


even himſelf. Plat. de 
Lib. X. p. 596. C. Vol. II. 
Again, we conceive it very 


ub. 


lain, that when an intelligent 


ing is about to produce any 
particular work, he muſt have 
in his mind, the notion, the 


idea, or repreſentation of that 
work in all its ſeveral parts, 


before he proceeds to execution. 
In this manner Plato ſeems 


to conceive of the ſupreme be- 


ing; and it is thought he is 
of opinion, that God being a- 
bout to make the _ he had 
the' whole plan or = 8 before 
him, and is particular ideas 
in his mind of all things aubat- 

faever, that are to be produced 
in the univerſe. Vid. Attic. ap. 
_ Eufeb. Præp. Evang. Lib. XV. 
cap. xiii. where Plates doctrine 
about the divine ideas is count- 
ed of the greateſt conſequence. 
We know not indeed, what our 


ideas are, or how they are pro- 


duced in our mind; and far 
1 can we know, NG Nr 
divine ideas are, or 

3 mind of God. 


This is a. ſpeculation attended 


with difficulties that are far be- 
yond human comprehenſion. It 
is however reaſonable and ne- 
ceſſary to apprehend, that God 
conceives ibe ſcheme of the uni- 
verſe, and has the ideas of all 
its particular beings clearly in 
his mind, before he is pleaſed 
point them a ſeparate exiſtence. 
Something like this ſeems to 
have been firſt obſerved by So- 


crates and Plato: which, by 1 5 


the way, gives us to unde . 
that theſe were the firſt philoſo-/ 
phers, who had any tolerable! 
notion of an infinite mind as 
concerned in the formation of 
the univerſe. 5 vt 
Now this doctrine concern- 


ing the divine ideas is ſtrangely: 


repreſented by Plato's followers. 
They all ſeem to agree, that theſe 
ideas are diſtinct particular ſub- 
ſtances or beings, not indeed 
ſelf-exiſtent, but the productiuut 
of the ſupreme God, whom they 
diſtinguiſh particularly by the. 
name of 1 Aa,“ Tis not 
however agreed, in what Man- 
ner theſe ideas have their exiſt · 
ence. Moſt Platonifts ſeem in- 
clined to think, that the ſu+ 
reme God produc'd an animal, 
r mind, in which all theſe ideas 
are lodg d and comprebended: 
This mind, particularly diſ- 
tinguiſh'd by the name of Ne 
(While the ſoul of the world is 
called tvx3, which makes the 

| The 


= 
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The doctrine it ſhould- ſeem; lay hid Siem 


_ third God in the Platonith Trini- 
» ſo much ſpoken of) they call 


12 and eſteem him to be 
} the makerof the world, Macrob. 
em. Scip. Lib. I. cap. 2. > of 
6. Or as Lore hirfelf favs, tha 

ſupreme od and Father of all, 
attending to the zdeas compre- 


hd 
2 


Vol. II [. Others ſeem to 


g5 re Pd gs Ya 


| pare * repreſentations. 
In this li Phe they cem to be ac- 
 knowled 

| vr Des Sorratis, p. 237. 
— — uhan the emperor, who a- 
ond theChriſtian profeſſion, 

is of opinion, that theſe ideas, 
in themſclyes ſo many diſtin& 


| K a 
im p. 30. C. p. 39. E. 4. 


by r in his 


————— „„ 


ages, and was long unheard of among mankind ; 
dor they offer to point out-t0-us the very 


rap | Evanyel.. Lib. XI. cap. 
God, the off- of ſpring of — 


N the Platenifie | 
ent the divine ideas. And 

it muſt be confeſs'd, that Plats 
himſelf is not very exact in his 
account of them. Picco/omini re. 
marks, Che alcuna: wolta' pars 
che le ponga fuot della mente di 
Dio rn da tutti qucſfe coſt 
Ne fi pus, fays be, 
4 ew | fret ts 6 _— — 
0, ne 23 
percbioche ah: volta — che 
le ponga' nel cielo flellato fatto *1 


+ Zodiaco; alcuna volta nel con- 


paige we Gel lunare : di manie- i 


p. 46. Pla- 
en us that So- 
crates and Plato a prehended, 
that theſe. idea, ſubſiſt in the 
conceptions and notions of God: 
Plut. ds Placit. Philofoph. Lib: 1. 
cap. x. p. 882. Vol. II. But 
Plato likewiſe gives them out as 
ron Cd, intelligible animals, 
the of thoſe that are ſon- 


- fubſlances, and the arching of 6b, compehended: in Was: - 


all ſenfible 3 ws 
9 * cont. 7 Val. 1 11. 
| *. 4 

145 Vol. VI. from whom. 


y 
| of Seel 
* 9 A nn 
. KIBes ee 4 


* {> 


# 1 5 


s, Which I ſhall 
OG * 


gde, an intelligible animal. Plat. 
ubi ſupra. He ſays farther, that 
they are immortal gods, 1 . 
p. 37. C. and alſo that 
are the only things derived 
from the ſupreme God, which 
have a true and real exiſſencc- 
for that, in his ion, all the 
err in = 


SI Fd : 
4 


x Math 


_* Seat. VII. 


ttle affects my 


_— =_ —_ the bare 2 

ons of theſe ideas, 
= ohe rtmove from 
the truth and reality of exiſtence. 
Nihil enim Plato putat eſſe, quod 


oriatur & intereat; idgue * 


ſemper tale 
=O wy ill, yy ciem. 
Cic. Tuſcul. Q. Lib. I. cap.xxiv. 
Thus, A joiner, he tells us, 
% does not make the idea he has 
2 a bed; God is the maker 
2 2 * tht bed that is 
8 aby the joiner, is on- 
the image or reſemblance of 
idea made by God, which 
——_— call a bed, and which 
% alone has a true and real 
© exiftence : So that God may 


* be properly nam'd hee, 


Plat. de os Le X. p. 5 
597. y 2. Goin of 
ig concernin 
ſeeing all things in e. 1 
is, one ſhould think, much of 
kin to theſe principles of Plato. 
And I cannot but here obſerve, 
that as Dejpocritut maintains, 
that we Amory or perceiye 
thirigs by certain images 
tinually flowing from them, and 
ſtriking upon our minds; ſo he 
talls thoſe images, and the na- 
| at Born, m which they 

the notion or per- 

ae ys afford to us, he 

them all Gods. Cie. de Nat. 
Deor. Lib. I. cap. xii. 43. 

ta the next place, it ſeems to 

be a truth very manifeſt, that 


* 


* 


of RevELATION, 
ſori that firſt made the diſcovery. 


It very 


argument, whoever may be 
| eſteemed the author of this opinion, 


religious worſhip, and that all 
our deyotion 
to him alone. 
philoſophers teach us, 1 
we cahinot apprehend the ſu- 
preme God and Father of all, 
we may content ourſelves with 


his <cvorks, and offer up our re- 
us worſhip to them. Thus 


li 
r. Briut, having nobly 
exhorted us to raiſe out mi 
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above the ffarty frame, and ta 


contemplate and adore the 


maker of the univerſe ; «] | 


« you art not able, 

*« to contemplate char 
« and Maker of all things; it 
« will be ſufficient for you for 
cc the 
« works, and to worſhip his 


MM: he. 


8. eee are not res according 


© to the Baotian thirty 


Poet, 


« thouſand Gods, all the ſons 


« and friends of the ſuprei 
© God; but innumerable. 


preſent, to behold bi 


js Be, 


Tam only 
nl 


« progeny or off. f e | 


& ſuch in heaven are the fers; 7 


« in the ther demons.” Mar. 


ce Tyr. Diſſert. I. 

To add no more 
head ; it can't but be dd " 
moſt certain truth, that the 


p. 12, Se. 


ceptable ſeryice we can render 
8 B04 is to adore him in the 
compos d, and 


regular, and manly 
- thought of the mind; and to 
imitate him in forming our in- 
ward tempers and affeclions up- 


bb. nn 
» Þ cerned 


con 


beſt worſhip, and the moſt ac- | 
2 


> 


9 
Fi n 
* 


__ 
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concerned-to.examine. 


ficent nature ; and in exerciſing | 
all acts of love and ſincere kind-. 
nels towards. our fellow crea- 


_ tures; and yet ſome philoſo- 


rs Mamma, that we ſerve 
and worſhip God more accept- 


255 "a in his ſervice, * 


we conceive an inward fervour 

and enthufiaſm, and chearfull 
. to Rafting, to 9 
cing, and other inflances 

= mirth and jollity. ** is 
* common, . /ays Strabo, both 


* among Greeks and Barbarians, 
_ «to, accompany their ſacrifices 


«with a ff a ny, vacation ; fome 
< of Abe they offer up with 
* enthufiaſm, and 5 9 8 with- 
, << out itz ſome with mufick, and 
5 
e or in ſecret, and o- 
ers fo LO and before the 

r World: and in all theſe thing 
* we are thus taught and di- 
* rected by ns For a fei. 
* tal vacation withdraws peo- 


on” 2 s thoughts from worldly 


eſs, and turns the mind 


: 1 towards God: entbuſſaſm ſeems 
ot have in it a certain divine 


* inſpiration, that a proaches 
24 to the pre etick kind: hidden 


N had « and ſferious Aacrifices do Bo- 


n 40 the divinity. For 
Ky they ._ reſemble his nature, 


_ hack eſcapes our ſenſes : and 


'*mulick being converſant in 


"0 „, dancing, meaſure, and is, 
wy cas oi us to God 


- : * wonderful art and pleaſure. 1 
F eee EW -- 


4 


; 5 5 
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others wanting it; Tome my- 
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by what means it was: ac= 
quired; However, to ſet things in a fuller 
Ieh, L ball here conlider,, which a K 


5 n N 

0 es beter, y Fee 50 
* Gods, when n acts 
er f kindneſs an nice ; 
42 * it is better ſaid Joh, yore 


3 55 
47 ing 5 2019 3 L 
an in eir in 11 

4 Tres ck.” Thus medal pH 
Strabo gives his . as a 
hiloſop er; and on 
1 0 great deal in com- 
mend Sk "of ASS : Strab. 


+ "7 nigh inſt wr 2 


ficient to convince us, that phi 
loſophers, the men of reaſon, that 


have no ſyſtem of ' reven/ed 


truths, would prove but 24 
inſtructors of kind, in what 


| relates to God and religion. | 


I need make no refle&tions A 
explaining the p 
ence, which the above P 

ical Opinions n ri ve 
upon the religious er 
and practice of mankind; and 
how they naturally tend to cor- 
rupt people's morals: nor need 


I go about to ſhew after what 
manner they might come to in- 


yolve the world in mutual ha- 
tred and perſecutions, I would 
only obſerve, tis aſtoniſhing to 
me, how men of common { 


came to think and pee ue the 
ts rate they do, ang: e 


divine idea.” 
- "Thels very ideas of Plats ns | 
| es 


Thales"Milefine or Peay 9 
philoſophers ſeem to bs = 
s in this queſtion) may Ie OY che 


aan: the Grecian 


firſt er of this doctrine, 


«£2 
ov # oy 
3 


hey leid, in⸗ | 
935 8 wo Ay San i infinite 
1 8 ods, and betray poor 
unthinki mortals into the 


loweſt, he el abject idolatry. 
No one 8 object any. where on 
| et eyes upon, hic 
— 9 . [airs e in bea ven, 
that is there an immortal God! 
And what. can hinder us from 
eworſhi in its e or. ima 
here — Ih 7 In this we 
ner Julian ex 3 that LEſcu * 
lapius is one of the greateſt gifts 
that Fupiter and — Sun Navy 
heſtow /d upon mankind :. © 

t piter, ſays he, did from 1551 
25 alk among the intelligible 
* things ( the ideas or Gods ] pro- 

* duce e and he 7 5 
« ing brought forth by the gene- 
te -atsve heat of the Sun, came 
t from heaven to earth, and ap: 
« pear d, in human ſhape at 
| 4 Fpidaurus; from ax 855 3 
< ſtretched his 1 ET 

« over the earth.“ il. Rl 
22. Ld, VI. p. 200. * 
: . Orat. 4. 2 144 5 
— 153: B. So that LEſculapius 
_ appearing. in this light, and be- 
ing, as ĩt were, a God incarnated, 
he is thought to be a * 
22 of religious eworſbip.. at the 

Egyptians. did particularly give 


into ſuch fort of ſentiments : 
: conceive that both rational 


brute creatures partake of 
5 preſent? 


1 00 On 


ares _ n them 


have the modeſty to apprehend, 


But J hope, I do them 8 


ſtantial beings, 


* 6.4 3? „ 14 


as certain is vas ae "and 
"tis remarkable that Ces (who 
was - zealous to overthrow the 
chriftian inſtitution) juſtified their 
worſhip, in telling us, it was 
paid - +; as the Agyptians 
themſelves profeſs, not . honour 
of the dying animals, but of the 
immortal and eternal idtas. Ori ig. 
cone. Celf. Lib. I. p. 16. Lib. 
III. p. 121. Thus every thing 
about us is de d, and every 
thing about us is worſhipped : 
the world is over-run with 14 
latry, and mankind are funk i in 
impiety and atheiſm. 
Perhaps indeed, our moder 
deifts, and men of reaſon, may 


* nn. 


that, was the world under their 
diſcipline, no ſuck hurtful con- 
ſequences could ever happen. | 


honour, when I compare them 
to the great men of antiquity. 
And let us put the caſe, that 
the ſpeculations about Plato's 

ideas come to prevail among. 
them; is it not natural, I do 


not ſay religiouſly to worſhip, 


but greatly to reſpect and honour | 
the things that are about us, 
whoſe architypes are real ſub- 
and ſo many 
God: in heaven? and may not. orie 
preſume to call theſe e and | 
8475 by the names of thoſe 
whom ey L re- 


n 


. 


208. 


„be hath 


| „ Gods, by 


x : 


think, a — 


en, ee And thus 
far, perhaps, there is no harm n 


an it, neither impiety nor ido- 
latry. But 4 anſwer for 
the conſequences of ſuch doc- 


trines, vented and taught pub- 
Alickly ? Plutarch ſpeaks of a 


caſe much of the ſame nature, 
and takes notice of the bad ef- 
feQts it had upon mankind s and 
to me they ſeem unavoidable. 
% As we uſe to ſay of one who 
tt has Plato's books, that 
ht Plato; in like 
% manner, 770 Plutarch, the 

. ancients di prone” 
the gifts and creatures of the 


. of after-times 2 
8 9 


the names of the 
«Gods themſelves. But thoſe | 


of Gods, but alſo believed them 


e ſuch z and ſo filled themſelves 


with abundance of _ .. 
cs wicked, and di 

tions: which, be or « link. in 
1 before, are moſt dan 


| ſome ancient philoſophers con- 

the divine ideas, whilſt 
—— violently oppos d the 
whole of this doctrine, and ab- 
ſolutely deny d there are any 
duck 7 votoby Perhaps indeed 
our - modern deifts may  appre- 
bend great abſurdity in the no- 


I: 


ns of their anien brethren; Whether in the mind of 


tions, which 
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As for Thales, e 
ae "that ſtands upon 
a paſlge in Cicero (for Minucius and N 


his ſide, comes from 


(which i is the hk they are 
caſed to claim.) But ſhould the 
proſpect of publick 2 
ment, or any particular . temp- 
tation, come to engage their 
minds in the purſuit of ſuch en- 
quiries, one is gory to think, 
'tis not unlikely but they might 
become. as remarkable in Hager 
peculations: nor can an 
tell us, what ſhall 7 0 
from conceiving the wird no- 
er people pro- 
feſs who pretend to cord up- 
on the light and 1 ation of 
reaſon. From the differences 


that now 8 kay 2021 . 


ed men, who 
more about God 10 5 = 


thens did, one may readily ſuſ- 


"pet that the def of our times 
are in hazard of teachin x Wd 
e nd gh 
in or as 
— W as are to be 
eee And 
r . concern 
ivine 1 not at 
Mute how the chrifian reli- 
Sion, but wholly from phihjo- 
ical enquiries, one may have 
ve toilluftrate the matte: from 
8 chriſtians. 
I ſhall not here inſtance in 
thoſe extrayagancies, that | 
pen'd to be maintain'd up 
article in former ages: I come 
Archbitop Rog 255 8 
is of opinion, 
that we ds poly 2 | 


1 | 


Tius only 
the meaning of this 


« the underſtanding of God, 
« that the ideas of all things 
„ poflible are in it; 'tis plain. 
that all arguments drawn from 
te the manner of God's under- 
4 ſtanding things muſt be in- 
© concluñ ve, becauſe we are - 
« ferly ignorant whether he un- 
« derſtands by das or not." 
Orig. of Evil, chap. v. ſubſect. 4. 
P. 295 Nees. Here we ſee there 
is a foundation laid for contro- 
verſy and debate, in a matter 
which ſome people reckon of the 


laſt conſequence. And from 


one's confeſſing an utter igno- 
ramęe of this doctrine, how eaſy 
is it to go a ſlep farther, and 
in poſitive terms to declare 58 
falntely againſt it? 8 
come to engage people to o 
this 1 Jleine opp as 
Ta. Ms "A; 1 5 himſelf 
„ and perhaps with as t 
fuſion of metaphyſichs. Lu 
ain, Mr. Nauds ſeems to appre- 
end, that the divine ideas are 
"SS Het or productions of 
Ne will. On doit wy 
_ fays ey 5 *avant qu'on ſuppoſe 
- ls . vole % 4 4 Biel, 
Tien, exiſtant, 4. uur, ni 
2 4 ee le, que Dien 


cevons done premierement la vo- 


Fa de, Dieu formant fimplement © 


. dex adtes de certaines choſes eln ama 


it auteur total 4 la OO 


of REVELATION, 
copy out what they conj 4 


ces idles, 


wholly 


ons like to "thats, VIS. 


* counted jo many 
lies: or being all comprehend- 


1b. immediate 


il #y a 


Fj we ſage/N, par oz 4.9 8 


paſſage) which happens to 
be very lame and imperfect, and conſequently, 


there be any ſuch thing as ideas. 
As to what is faid, /ays he, of 


lie realiti elle ne 
tire pas des choſes qui ayent exifte ; 
avant elle, comme il arrive à 
nos idtes, mais la ſageſſe divins 
tes tire de la ſeule wolontt de. 
Dieu. La fover. perfect. de Dien, 
Chap. ii. F. 142. —— 144. com. 
2. And ſays Photius of Clemens 5 
Alexandrings, id ic ws PLL TiVav 
gar ugalopira; Iota Ca Biblioth, 


109. p. 286. Now this doc- 
trines, that gives out the divine 
ideas to be the creatures or 25 


ductions of the divine will, 
not only liable in itſelf to br 
plow 3 but it 
s neceſſarily to along 
with it other very * . 
ofe 


ideas thus produc'd are either all 


vag in the divine intellect; or 


hh exiſt. ſeparately each one 
itſelf, and are perhaps to Z 
reticular dei- 


ed together in one particular bee 
ing, they male 4 0 a : ſecond * 
of 
Such, 2, xg ow the o- 
inions to whic ma 
pinion to be aloe retry 
And when one conſiders the 
Feten held by ſome modern 
uloſophers concerning aplaſtic 
Wi or virtue, an hylarchic 
principle, or a Hirit or _ 
ing the univerſe, and'prov- 
5 author or cauſe of 5 all 
al and ae eren life, and 


eee 


mg 4 


3 


— 
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is 1 perplex'd and obſcure.” His words are: 


hates enim Milefius, qu 


8 pris mus de talibus rebus 


quaſroit, pan dixit "nt initium rerum; Deum 


EY to fide into the opinion 


bee an uni wer ſal foul of the World, | 
which they may reckon à third 
God. So that, if I may ſo far 
1 upon their jadulgence, 

would here remark, that our 


modern deiſts, as well as their 
brethren of old, ſeem to be in 
hazard of falling into the notion 


of a trinity, and of making it 


| an efſential article of their creed. 


But perhaps the orthodox o- 


2 if one can imagine ſo 


ightful an engine to have place 


among Free-thinkers) may hap- 
pen to be that of Sir VN 


| wherein he proſeſſes, t 3 92854 
_ <isa being incorporeal, living, 

"2 intelligent, omnipreſent, who 
in infinite ipace, as it were 


in bis ſenſory, ſees the things 
- themſelves intimately, and 
* throughly perceives them, and 


| « comprehends them wholly by 5 


* their immediate preſence to 
« himſelf; of which things the 
images only carried through 


the organs of ſenſe into our 


« little... /en/or1ums,, are there 


ce ſeen and beheld by that which | 


perceives and thinks.” 


7 715555 3: 2%. 28. p. 345. This, 


„ may happen to be the or- 


| Fr x opinion, which, mult 
maintain its ground. not on- 


ly. sgainſt the ſentiments juſt 


pow mention'd, but, againſt o- 
ther ſpeculations of reaſon and. 


| loſophy. Thus Mr. Eis- 
7 1 and his followers will Feen- 


Yves this opinion 3 _— 


lations, eſpecial 


the courſe of their en a- 
inſt ce, and ſenſory, and 
Ge 88d ag al in 8 7 their 
e eſence s himſelf,” 
which they reckon. great a ur. 

dities, it will be ſtrongly alledg- 
ed, that the Nee by this 
ſcheme would make Cod the fout 
of the world. While on — 1 | 
ther Hand, tis objected a 

Mr. Leibnitx, that his pro ing 
that God perceives and 8 
things, not by being preſent to tbem, 
17 continaally producing them 
anew, is à mere fiction *f the 
ſchoolmen: And that in his ac- 
count of God's firſt producing 
the univerſe, he would make 755 
material world and tvery this 
elſe, Both infinite and eternal, 


neceſſarily and independently wpox 


God. Which, they do not fail - 
obſerve, is making God no | « 
ſora at all, but a mere necefſa- 
agent, that i:, indeed 10 Sent 
at all, but mere I, and nature, 
and cet. eſe and ſeveral 
other articles of mutual charge 


may be ſeen in thoſe Zetrer;, that 


paſs'd between Mr. Leibuits and 
Dr. Clarke.  * 

"Now [ leave it to the reader 
to judge, whether in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, one has not good 
reaſon to be jealous of the I 


of the world, and violen 


ſuſpeft that ſuck ON ih 


{Bs lick 
teachers among deiftr ma" any 


13 encouragement to con- 


for, might in time come 
_autem, 
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autem, eam mentem que ex aqua cuni3a fingeret v. 


i. e. « Thakes Mikfus, who firſt inq 


into 


< ſuch things, gaveout water tobe the firſt prin- 


to produce as violent un 


tions, as ever yet happen'd a- 


Nan. Cbriſtians? And upon this 
che in tutti i concilii tenuti nella 


| chiefa, dal tempo degli apoffoli, 2 


e ein beg leave to ob- 


ſerve, that thoſe ſhameful bar- 4 


perſecutions, Wherein 
| = c, es world ſo miferably 
has been involved, and whereby 
an everlaſting reproach falls up- 
on the authors and abettors of 
ſuch baſe unmanly cruelties, 
have ariſen. not from any thing 
in 8 2 he goſpel 
Vain ſpeculations o 

= N reaſon and philoſophy. 
Doctrina Chrifti, ſays Eraſmas, 
gue prius neſciebat Xoſopa ia, 
cœpit a philgſepbiæ prefidiis pen- 
Mere: Hic erat primus gradus 
5 ad deteriora prolabentis. 
Did not philoſophers in turning 
Chriſtians bring along with them 
their aecaphoricalreaſonings, and 
their abſtruſe ſubtleties? And 
did not theſe grow up, and from 
one age to another, prove the 
atter of hot contentions, the 


75 and maſſacre? I might 
ſhew what dreadful hawock has 
been made of Chriſtianity b. 
oples being infatuated wil 
Plato's ideas. Rat how 
ng brifian church ? or, does he 
7 a. ee in chairs of divinity, to 
dr * what in the ld 


did Ariſtotle reign in the 


pit, and decide controwerſies in 


councils and /yrods? GP intendents | 
dell ectlefiaſtica hiſtoria dits vano, 


4 quell hora, poſti tutti name, 


mai erano flati deciſ tanti arti- 
coli, guanti in 


quella hola ſeſfiont.. 
In che 8 gran parte Arifto- 
tele, coll haver diftinto"efſatta- 
mente tutti i generi di cauſe; a 
che ſe gli non fa adiperato, 


noi mancavano di molti articuli di 


of Feſus Chrift #fede. Fra. Paol. Hi 8 del Concil. 


Trident. Lib. II. p. 2 4. We 
are told that I /colaſtir; hanno 
fatto fondamento della © duttrina 


Chriſtiana la filoſofia o Ariftotele, 

tralaſciata 2 crittura. ibid. 
193. And ſome dare 

5 profeſs, T 4 and po. feds 

7; tanto Sac dan, al pen 
281 der ici, che 2 * 2 

c Para Woe dal, 


be aid a urpoſe, "it 
Lare jam of 1 enominations 


| ye HED! Fid, 
of human ſociety,” and en- Cherie N 
ge the world in mutual blood - i 


Critic, Par. II. Sect 
p. M. F 11. 14. e 5 
Bat 14) all in hit: The ſchools 
— the ſchools of 'reaſtn — 5 
oſophy, the vain e vain | 
97 men of (falſe) learnin 
He ſpoiled the beruti km ſim- 
lieity of the goſpel of our Sa- 


Bak 


wine, that never was defign'd 


e | 
2 a e 


— ] OOAC— 
m * 1 —y— —G :: r—]T— X oo PEG —— — — — — — — a 
a N 
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— 
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. beremark- ly 


ned; that thoſe unhap 

ments {taken from Whine 
ö ee, whereby the 1» oli 
f 


: pombe a ak, and gait fd 
| God, or any proof of God's hav- 


ing 2 concern for mankind. 
Sentit domys, ſays he, uniuf 
epa, "fentit forum, fentit © 
curia, campus, focit, provincie, 
ut quemadmodum ratione rocte 
hx » fic ratione peceetur. Alterum © 

pPaucit, & raro, alterum- 


"& Jepe, x a pluribus : ut ſatius 


fuerit nullam omnino nobis a diis © 
" Smmartall Bas datam N. rationem, 
: Kan. tanta cum pernigie datam 
: — Due enim libido, que 4 


4 waritia, guod facinus aut fuſtipi- 
"Tay. mfg conſilis capto, 5 5 


J animi ora cogitatione, id ft, 
rationt Peeficitor ; Duid enim 
potius hominibus dedifſent; | iis 
nocers volui em ? Tajuſtitie au- 


tem, zatenibe amis, tiniditatis 


Lu Settrna” 27 * 1 ig witiis 
* ratio non ſubefſet ? Ut 
© donum bor divinum rationis 69 


Ik i ad fraudem hominibus, non 


bonitatem impertitum eſſe vi- 
F,  Cic, de Nat. Deor. Lib. 
III. cap. "xvii." Xxviii. xxx. 


15 This is e And 


2 now as 
Es ay : 


far, . is not = 

"their way of 
po revelation. I ſhall I 
that by what means they 
Juſtify reg, upon which 
_ 15 mack bear themſelves ; 
by the fame means is the Chri- 
Hier inflitution vindicated. Er- 
rores non ſunt artis, ſed artificum. 
I thought next to have in- 
fantedi in ſome particulars which 
ſhew us, that men of reaſon and 
iloſphy, are capable of c- 
* plaineſt truths that 
1 50 focia} cunduc. But 


Fas. article, I ſhall refer | 
reader fo Sextus Em 1 in his 
EFyrröb. Hyp. Lib, III. Xxiy. 
And only here 0 at ſort 
of On: 8 prevailed a- 
Magetæ, a people of 
She , who 8 
— had the politeneſs to ſhine 
in gold: to which I ſhall add a 
mY? in 22 Lib. XXI. 
The Age (at 
ee fee 4% Lib. XI. 
75. 513.) had every man only 
$60 nemiles b ut they had leave 
* to uſe thoſe of their neigh- 
2 bane _—_— b ceremony 
retiring from publick view : 
2 — — a man had to 
| his neighbour's wife, be 
hung up his quiver at - 
* — f oe waggon, and thus 
: $ open] : 
with > ob pus, — 
© beſt fort” of death, to chop 
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they do among us; 


. 15 aſſerted very clearly. 


or this other par of 
ediately follows, and 
n 0 Thales's opinign? 


5; Dii paſſat ofe fn. en @ werte, r e | 


. equunxit, fi ipje mens conftare poteſt vacans cof= 


re? It a 
7 ancient 


from numb berleſs inſtances, that 
did not underſtand 3 > 


1 8 ty --.Þ 


22 and in this im 


L and worthy to be devoured 
40 by wild beaſts.“ 
ginorum tyranni — Bel- 


1 Locrenſes premerentur,, wove-. 
| e Græc. Aﬀect. 


rant, 15 victore⸗ forent, . ut die 


Flle Ve ae e ſung pe - ſuas profti> Serm 
tuerent,. Whatex- 
I ee ww ſhocking impie- 


Gable! I canyot 


"take. notice of an 1 
of ancient Chriſtians, . 0 =" 


| avhere no other authority was h - 
abominations that 


a 1 1 thoſe 


there ha gf 


A, in reducing men ta the 


the heathen, 


Rar of Gul and the ive if r. 5 


* ; * 4 
"1: Aa V 
„ 


. Ko 
4. 

* 

* - 


manner to 
* devour them. Ne 4 
unde dy by ficknes, they p. 


them out as impious, 


Re- matters, re- 
| — ſpeaking birds rg, te 


Chas Alexandrina, 
men, left to „ N 


of Jeſus Chriſt 1 


2 n FROM 


— 3 in their talk· 


words without knowi 
, 483, And iy 


At- 


Pike N vd nei 


Laie 77 


855. bre N 


"Is ETA. 8 125 * 
ver — on 
. Te. 25 Th 
l Kh 8 * PR 3 
e Bu. | Ny POP 


x — 2 
OY * s 
+ 


— 


to p one being. Indeed, 
the paſlge is lame « and obſcure; but in all the 
| N eritiats give of it, we are 
Milt led bo conceive ound (er God) and water, 
imited together. So that Thales cannot be thought 
to have had any notion of an infinite mind. If 
he really gare out a mind to be concerned in the 
atior of the univerſe; I am apt to think, 
| that he thereby only meant a natural beat. dif- 
fuſed in mater (for water, as Ballus obſerves >, 
has a mixture of the univerſal generative beat 
' or "qa that ee e 7 8 production of 
things; and is fancy H ppocratet, as 
6. other - philoſophers, to be immortal, to 
perceive all tbings, to ſee, bear, and hw. of 


ow pn 10 come. Aud there, 1 
. bre Lib. LY "adi. ere ple i . 


her urg, Karte A 77, 
n *. See 8 Nd aucb. 


 Heppacrates's 8 judge from bot 
e beſtows 


thing, u hich 
9 RE — what ſort 
of notions he and other 
ſober muſt have. had of it, 
account is this: "on 
Hort gs þ 


2 1 *.; * vorery 
dera, aden, : 


b zer, : 
7b waſte, » 192 ore, 9 5 ; 
Feines vd 5 m Neige, ors 


wales, abe fre is 
P derar- teaser 9 6r0phh- 
2 nc aun drive d %, 


Philo- 3 


e rarer. 


\ 3 lee Se. lets us fs how” greatly the in 


ſent the afive nature of the 


&y reli 475 * redes 18 Tr 2 » 
3 TEATY * , 28 ee. e 
oy rianÞe, Seems TE7 5 vez / to 
nildgrn, » ”, 75 ixvrar Te 
75 Ys eg Tr 3s 
Princip. $3 I. gt” 


3 x5 Mr. Crou/ſaz is miſta- 
en in alledging, that fire was 


only a metaphorical expreſſion 
bye by the ancients to 


firft cauſes. Exam. Gu Fyrrho- 
niſm, 5. wy N.. 
: : to 
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good reaſon to ſuſpect, hiv e 
opinion, when he | e "_ all things are 
Th of Goth ©, 8 H mud C Set 
B after all; it uppeard to bee en 
probable, that Thales' aſſigned water as the any 
: privciple concerned in the formation of the 
world. Certain it is, that Cicero himſelf, when 
he Has occaſion elſewhere to take notice of 
Walegs opinion, mentions nothing about his in- 
troducing a e to form all things of water; 
but rel reſents him as holding, that wnrer is che 
ily firſt principle of all things whereas he no 
dere fails to declare that Anauagoras m maintained 
the” "efficiency of an infinite mind. Beſides, 
| above obſerved that Ariſtotle N 
Le, among thoſe; Who profeſs only, one firſt 
_ cauſe or principle, without inquiring into the 
origin of motion. Nor do I know any one 
: Mieder, if we lay aſide this imperfect on- 
fuſed paſſage in Cicero, vyho explains his opi 
any otherwiſe. And as philoſophers thus far 
agree” in repreſenting! Wales to profeſs ho other 
principle but wwafer; ſo they unanimouſly fe- 
35 port, that Anauagvrus was the firſt who! Faire 
_ duced. the doctrine of an finite mind.” Nay 
Tully himſelf, a few ſentences aſter he has re- 
: wet Thates's opinion, expreſſſy ſays, that Anaxa- 
| goras was the firſt who aſſerted the 4 Grency - 7a 
an infinite mind in the produttion of an bene. 
So that, fo far as I can judge, not the leaſt tea 
Jon have we to ſuſpect, chat Thales had 0 


15 vil. Bayl. Cone 4: Pen. More, * en | 
"aq notion 


hy 
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notion of an infinite mind, 5 
Ir is true Diogenes Laert a, Yap 
Talks ang other witty gs, has likewiſe 
theſe: © Gad is the ancienteſt of beings; for 
* he is ungenerated, The world is the maſt 
beautiful; for it is the work or production of 
4. God. "And being aſked, whether a man in 
cr Is wicked actions cal eſcape. the notice of the 
or Gods? Nay not, ſays he, in his thoughts“. 
But theſe ſayings are no ſort of evidence, that 
Walt had any notion of an infinite mind. It 
has been already remarked, that philof 5phers 
3 never failed to call that a God, whatever it Was, 
which they gave aut as the firſt cauſe, or prin- 
ciple of the univerſe. And therefore, fince 
Tales gives out water alone, as the firſt, prin- 
ciple; this muſt be his ft God, the antienteft of 
beings, and indeed wngenerated: and the world, 
as it ariſes out of water, muſt be counted its wotk 
or production. Mean while Plutarch, from 
"whom D. Laertius ſeems to have collected theſe 
witty ſayings, does not obſerve, that Theles aid. 
the world is the moſt beautiful being, becauſe it 
3s the work of God, but becauſe every thiag 
vegular and well proportioned is @ part of. ite. 
And as for the Gods, their diſcerning the tho gbrs 
of. our hearts, yy is 25 N 2 5 8 
1 ophers, who are m appre an 
uch being as an infinite mind. And we. — 
judge. from Cicero, as we N likewiſe do from 
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D. Laertius, that Thaks attributed. this know- 
& ing, but 20 that 


Full. Fen Ru ged. 
none 980 eſe ſayings do in any Gre l ſhew. us, 
that Thales conceived an infinite mind to be oon 
cerned in the formation of the univerſe. His 
firſt and greateſt God, as I have ſaid, is Certain 
6 zter ; which in the Leg as I pprehe _ 
of a warm aur ure pervadin che | 

rſe, SE 
for 5 in his e an een 


Ber if it hall be fup ppoſed, chat Thales was 
the firſt the firſt Green phloloph opher who. taught this 
"doctrine; it d ſeem, „ 

ſpied, or ſo little. x by all other we 
men and Philoſophers, that of EL o be 
quite forgotten; and for the ſpace of near an 
Hundred years, was not heard of till Araxage- 
rat happened to OY. it, 80 for its newne! 
or. fingularity, got the title of Nis or minds. 
: Ae ig, got hinted, that all antient philo- 
fophers without ex on, report Anaxaguras to 
be the author of a nor can it at all 
be ſuſpected, that he had it from, Thales; who 
does not really n have himſelf had any 


+= apprehenſion". . 80 that Afnaxageras being 
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of his own enquiries, he arrived at it by a n. 


þ mation of particular beings. 


ut | 
the rt mer RN wo; wh 
profeſſed this o pep N Erms have hi 4 iba | 
— enquire e he came to con- 
ceive it? And if we ſhall ſuppoſe, that of him 
ſelf, and without all foreign information, he ac- 
qu the knowledge of His iple; it muſt 
at the ſame time be allowed, [that in th courſe 


2 and conmexion of things, or, that by 
the effefis, he was led to diſtern | 
che cauſe. Not, whether it really happened 
ſo, one may eafily judge from the avowed ſen- 
timents of Anaragoras about the origin * my 


I vo believe nothing kids ber 40 n ane 
to apprehend the exiſtence of an infinite mind, 
than one's attending to the ſtructure and forma- 
tion of animals; and contemplating the conſtruc- 
tian, tbe motions and revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies. And in truth, the contrivance and de- 


the power, the wiſdom and goodneſß, 


that ſhine forth in theſe ſeveral beings, do plain 
Iy point out, do loudly proclaim a_meft wornder- 
1 rom architect *. a am e an _ 


#ncius ; exprelily krone that tus ratio, quam ut Re 8 * 


ſuch a doctrine lying beyond hu- 
man diſcovery, he muſt have 
had. it from rewelation. Sit 
Thales Mileſius omnium primus 
gui primus omni um de cœliſtibus 
difputavit. Laem 225 1 ales 


rerum initium aquam it: Deum 
autem eam mentem, gs ex 


ua cuncta zverit. Ebo al. 
_ '& fublin**- aque & Hiri. 


tuerit inveniri: a Deo traditum, 

Min. Fel. Octav. cap. xix. 7 
k pon a tranſient 

4e of the animal world in fo 
© neral only, we have ſuch a 

« throng of glories, ſuch a 

«« raviſhing ſcene of n as 


40 pal excite us to 


mire, 

e, and adore the infinite - 
y wiſe, powerful, and kind 
 derfully 
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an m 


r 0 Led, ths nn. font length 


right well. And in 


eth bis handy work. 


iginal of animals, 
** that if; 4 1 


r place: 
are tegiry of God, and the firmament. bew- 
In my app ſo 
much does our knowledge depend 
n our being well informed about the nature 


n's notions. in 3 — 
ſhall lead him quite off from having any ſuſ- 


'The heavens 


x; ee 


and of the heavenly: - 


icion of an infinite mind, e I cannot 


dall underſtand what there is in nature, that 
ie ee e 


ſuch a being. 


d 
"= creator: to \ condemn * a- 
<« theiftical principles; and to 
Ge that he is in good 
J earneſt a. aal, that dares to 
1 ſay, there is no God, when 
4 e are where ſurround- 
% ed with ſuch manifeſt cha- 
<« raCters, and plain demonſtra- 
© tion of that fit being.” 
Derb. . B. 4. chap. 


XVI. 25 
2 as for the heavenly bodies : 
Aſtronomiæ tia exinde 


patet, quod nulla eſt lumine 
naturæ nota ſcientia, quæ ad 
cognitionem ſummi & omnipo- 
tentis Dei, cceli terrzque con- 
ditoris, magis nos ducit ; nulla 
ſolidiora adminiſtrat argumenta, 
quibus ejus exiftentia demon- 
ſtratur, quam ea; non aliunde 


magis evincitur Dei N 


AW * 1 
LY 2 * 


will engage him to SIO ire 


9 1 quam, « * 
fiderum motuumque celeſtium 


contemplatione. Nihil certe 
magis rapit animos hominum in 


Del admirationem, reverenti- 


am & amorem, quam tot tan- 


raque corpora, & lumina; c- 


ſtia quz viſui pulcherrima, & 
intellectui jucundiſſima ſunt. Eo- 
rum obviationes ad invicem, 


motus ordinatifiimi, & deter- 
minatæ circulationes, divinituſ- 


que præſeriptæ reverſionum le- 


Fun in concinnitate admirabili, | 
mmam Dei potentiam, _ 


entiam, bonitatem, & 


dentiam manifeſtant. Quibus 


perceptis, ad univerſi hujus aue- 
torem & conditorem admiran- 
dum, venerandum, page 

celebrandum impellimur. Keil. 


Prefat. ad Aftronom. P. 1. E 2. 


great 
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great ſucceſsful means, whereby one may com̃ 
© 3 of God; if the notions, 
ph ns conceived in both theſe arti- 
cles, have no manner of relation; no ſort of 
. towards God, but directly lead to 
cauſes entirely and abfolutely different; and in- 
deed age abſurd and ridiculous ; how can 
one ever imagine, that the knowledge, which he 
eee tec Bronte rm Was 
the reſult of rational enquiry and argument; 
As for the original und fbr mation of animals; 
how far was Anaxagoras from a ng 
\._ theſe juſt ſentiments of a noble author addreſ- 
| fing himſelf to God Almighty? Marvellous are 
_ thy wworks ! My ſubſtance was not hid from thee, 
when I was made in ſecret, and curiouſly wrought 
in the loweſt parts Pome the earth. Thine eyes did 
be unperfett ; and in t 
2 21 R which in — 
— . — faſhioned, when as yet there was 
none of them. . 
ing any notion of this infinite mind, in account- 
ing for the riſe and formation of animals, that 
he apprehended, that man and all other animals 
did originally ſpring, of their own accord, out 
of a humid, warm, Ys and came 
afterwards to propagate one another l. And here- 
in he ſhews himſelf no better philoſopher than 
e who follows the ſuperſtitious multitude 
20:/d notions of things; and who, hav- 
ing reprofented. mankind to take their riſe from 


OD Laert. in Araxag. 55. b. 


| tones, 


2 


dn n 4 A 10 x, WM 
other cn which had their birch after 
_— 8 deluge: LS * i 5g I! bo 


Cetera divenſis tellus animalia farm. 1 


4 e fra. bers it;  poſtquam , verut W y 
Fs humor 


Per caluii le; cænuinque, KR BR 
© Intumuere Eſtu, facundaque mina rerum 
Vivaci nutrita ſols, ceu matris in alvo, 


 Creverunt, faciemque aliquam cepere x "PAY 


80 that with regard to the interpoſition of an 
Wen mind in the formation of the animal 
world, there is no difference between Anaxa- 
goras and downright atheiſts, or other Philoſo- 
phers who have no notion of any being beyond 
matter. Anaximander tells us, that * firſt 


2 


animals were generated from a moift or watry fub.. 


ance ; and being inclojed in thorny barks,” as they 


grew older, they became more dry; and the bark 


herein. they were 8 breaking, © oy ere | 


but 4 fhort time n. Upon Which, it ſhould 
fem, this philoſopher. fancying Himſelf = this, 
n this manner, to bring forth. men that ſhould 
— durable, he caſts about for another idle %- 
theſis, and i is pleaſed. to inform us, that << — 
<< were generated in the bellies of fiſhes; and 
e being there nouriſhed, till they, became de” 
* o ſhift for t | den they * caſt out 


ce 8 dry land. 80 980 eſtee * By „ 


in Ovid. Metanerth, Lib. 1 n Plat de Planie „ abe. 8 
1416. 3 Ih. N. p. . * 1 
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ts of mankind, Anaximan, 
> Ging ON themes,” We 
are likewiſe told of three or ny St very odd. bung- 
= attempts in \nature. towards the. generation 
lants.and animals, as reported by Empedo- 
de and this philoſopher. himſelf girs judg- 
ment that men are fwarthy, Jeter, and 

Bairy than women, e __ ring, "from 
botter. earth: 


"Ev 38 Auer. * var Zppeva 1 
Kal peXaves dd rte. nee * 
Ca Aaypnerris ATI: oY 

ARCHELAUS, who was Jax ag 
ſcholar, and Socrates's maſter, is of Opinion 

that animals were produced from warm earth 

{ending forth a fine, much like lt, for their 
nouriſhment ; 101 he even mankind 18 no 
better orię Much after. the ſamę manner 
does ee — — the be Epi- 
UTR. and his mans. | BH Favs 7% 914 1811 


Bf Dien ur mund e teretes gate rica 5 


| Fun, te ſua victum witamgue petentes. 
Tan 7101. terra dedit frimum 1 fecla * 


e radicibue 2 * 
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 Quos ubi tempore maturo patefecerat tut, 
* Vfantun fugiens bumorem, auraſque petiſſns, 


.. Convertebat ibi natura foraming terre, 
Et fuccum venis cogebat fundere apertis ' 
— lactis : ſicut nunc fæmina 91 ægule 5 


© Clans en, dulci repletur latte, quod omnis 


ele in mammas convertitur tle aliments, © 


Terra cibum pueris, weſtem vapor, herba'cubile 


Præbebur, multa & moll lanugine abundans, 


_ % %%. 1 _ Te „ your? " m—_— 25 


are etiam atque etiam maternum nomen adepta 


Terra tenet merito, quoniam genus ipſa creauit 


i umanum, K. animal prope. cert. Fempore 


" fudit © 


id rig bacehatuy mbnti 2 
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Shin ne ſo antvenlly did this opinlon-p pre 
vail, and ſo great was its credit in the world, 


that the graveſt and moſt judicious” hiftorians 
ſpeak of. * the common. courſe . of... things, 
e Fat 


Ori they 990: og 7. 


2 
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« earthen cheft more than eleven cubits wine, 
« wherein lay the corps of an Idan nothing 


& ſhorter ;” he accounts for this Wee pepe N- 


length of a human body in this manner: N . 
e ſays he, in antient times the ſun by warming 
te the moif humid earth, brought forth the firſt 
« men; what ſort of earth, is it likely, would 

e produce men of greater 2 than India, which 
even at this very day breeds animals ſo mon- 
* ſtrous for their ſhape and bigneſs?” Which 
are ſentiments much of kin to theſe of 28 
cretius: 


Multaque moe etiam akut animalia terris, 
Vnbribus, & calido ſohs concreta vapore. _ 

Quo minus eft mirum, fi tum ſunt plura coorta, 
Et majora nova tellure, atque athere aduito *. 


Axp Diodorus Siculus, who pretends to be- 
gin his hiſtory with that of the formation of the 
world, does not ſcruple at telling us, that © the 
« earth was at firſt ſlimy and quite fot, but af- 
ce terwards by the heat of the fun, being re- 
<« duced to a \confiience; and its ſurface put in 
<< a ferment, in many places ſome of the 


To parts heaved up, and came to be putrid mat- 


« ter incloſed in thin bags or membranes; fo 


* that after this manner, the oozy or humid 


< parts being impro ated by the heat, the 


<5 young were nouriſhed by night from the fall- 


« * ing dew, and by day they were ftrengthened 


* Perſe. in read, * dae : Lucret, Lib. V. 3795. 
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* and er firmer by the warming ſun, till at 
ce laſt; f fully ripened, and their coverings 
«. e breaking by the force of the heat, there came 

3 forth all ſorts of animals. And 


0e in this account of the origin of animals, Eu- 
* ripides, being a ſcholar o Anuaxagoras, ſeerns 


« to agree; for in his Menalippe (one of thoſe 
« tragedies now loſt) he hath theſe verſes: 


. Segvbs TE yaic 7 wv Hosp ſuiæ, 
*Exe & g Ng aim Axa. 
Tir Tav/c x $0 Key as Oxor, | 
| Aide, werend, Dies & 85 9* GAjwuy TgePer, 5 
- Tev©» rt Jvyray *, | | 


Trvs Diodorus explains the firſt formation 


of animals, and fo far is he from ſuſpecting the 


truth of the fact, that from hence he would 
rectify a fabulous account they give us about the 


iſland of Rhodes, It ſhould ſeem, that at the 


<« time when this iſland happened to be over- 


(e whelmed with a deluge, So falling in love 
* with Rhoges (who was there born by Halia to 
Neptune) he carries off the deluge, and calls 
"Fe 250 iſland by her name.“ This is the fable. 
But the Ae of the matter, ſays Diodorus, 
4 is this: The iſland being now imy and ſoft, 
as things were at the beginning, the fun | 
art < dries up the great moiſture, and having im- 


© pregnated the earth, brings forth ſeven. men, 


: . « that from him are called Heliades, the off- 
* * of Helios, that is, * In conſe- 
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& of which, the" iſland became” ſacred 
t fm; and the inhabitants coiltiaied to 
% Worſhif ür beyond other deities, as being 
4e the author of their race.“ And to thew 
us, that this opinion about the original forma- 
tion of animals deſerves to be credited, we are 
led to reflect, that in" Egypt after the over- 
ce flowing of the Nile, there is produeed fromm 
«the ſuimy earth, grown putrid in many places 
ce of its ſurface by the heat of the ſun, an in- 
te numerable quantity of mice; ſome of which 
« you will ſee moving with their breaſt” and 
85 * Dre limbs quite formed, while their hin 
parts yet remain a ſhapeleſs piece of earthy.” 
uch, one ſhould think, is an article in hiſtory, 
1a rs does not ſo well become Diadbrus, as it 
the poet, who deſcribes it thus: 


2 51 deſeruit madides ſeptemfluus agres 
VMilus, & antique fua flumina reddidit — 
Arbereague recens exunſit fidere limus; 
1 Pharima: cultores vepſis animalia glebis 
-.» Troenunt, & in bis quadam modo copia 72 - 
jr i 
Wen, ' ſpatium ;  queedem imperfetta, fuiſque 
Trunca ror DUMeris, e an in «ads 


0 5 wee LORD oft 1. Are tellus. 
WL4 72 kenperiem er e N enth ca- 


Uncipiunt, 8 ab Wen n W 


pi gin! V 7 . L . 's, 5 
.. wenn Pt ee g, 
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dence, and efficiency of an infinite mind, in the 
firſt formation of the animal world, as thoſe 
phers do, who, are either mere atheiſts | 
- AC no being above matter. And. 
herein 1 preſume the reader will fully agree with 
me; when we further conſider, that Anaxago- 
ras, does. not ſeem. to apprehend, <«« that the 
« members of the human body were formed 
% with any forecaſt or deſign, to make the man. 
« {wer thoſe, uſes to which we find they are 
10 adapted; but that, mankind having ſuch pare 
te m— members, ; they come to uſe them to 


theſe philoſop 1ers Ros ſome reflections, 7 
give their judgment, that quite the con- 
trary is true. And. indeed Anaxagord. in this 
article differs as little as he does in the former, 
from the profeſſed principles of 'undoubre( a+ 


theifts : nor a the no Ry well be ies 
parated. IIS I 
Mud in his 1 vitium oe 'S Hs : 
 Effugere errorem, vitareque fremeditatory,”. _ 
Lumina ne facias oculorith clara creata,....o. '\ 
Proſpicere ut poſſimus, & ut FARE vie a NED 
*  Praceros paſiu, iden faſtigia Palle ang 


Ait. de Part. Animal. e 28.8. Gab 
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- Surarum, ac feminum pedibus fundata Mlicari : 

- Brachia tum porro validis ex apta lacertis 

Ei, manuſque datas utraque a parte miniſtres, 
. Ut facere ad vitam poſſimus, que foret uſus. 
Cetera de genere hoc inter quæcumque pretantur, 
Ommia perverſa præpoſtera ſunt ratine: 
Nil ideo quomiam natum eſt in corpore, ut uti 
5 Ie; fed _ natum. N, * een 1. 
| fam, &c b. 


 Svcn were the ſentiments of Anaxag or as 
concerning the firſt production of animals. . 
antient philoſophers having once made a ſhift to 
Latisfy elves upon this article, they never 
conſidered the difficulty there is to account, how 
one animal propagates another; which is a phe- 
 2wmenon equally involved and myſterious, and as 
much beyond the power of matter and motion. 
For, as Dr. Cheyne obſerves, * we know very 
“ well, that there is nothing in the animal 
26 machine but an infinity of branching and wind- 
ing canals, filled with liquors of different na- 
© tures, going the ſame perpetual round, which 
_ * are. no more capable of producing the won 
d derful fabrick of another animal, than a thing 
* is of making itſelf. And could it be once 
2 proved either by Jemanſtration, or by matter 
< of. fat, rhe plane an vine can. 16 o- 
« ducgd by mechaniſm, i. e. nature, or the laws 
« of motion, the thoughtful parts of mankind 
c 'would be eaſily tempted to believe, that ſince 
« TIED oc room e 
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the meaner, 1. e. all the reſt n viſible 
te world, might haye been formed the ſame 
b way. So that it is a matter of the ercateſt 
* conſequence, that we have demonſtrated, ſays 
te Dr. Cheyne, that neither animals nor vege- 
25 tales can be produced mechanically*.” But 
1 to explain what were Anaxagoras's 
notions with reſpect to the other article, from 
whence likewiſe we now clearly demonſtrate e the 
| being and perfections of God. And 
As to the origin and formation of the hea- _ 
venly bodies; he does not ſeem to have appre- 
— that an infinite mind is the being who 
alone ſtretcheth out the heavens as a curtain, and 
fpreadeth them out as a tent to dwell in; who hath 
therein ſet a tabernacle for the ſun, and appointed 
the moon for ſeaſons ; who maketh Ar&turus, Ori- 
on, and Pleiades, and the chambers of the ſouth, and 
bringeth out their hoſts by number; who doeth | 
great things paſt finding out, and wonders wit hout 
number: I ſay, Anaxagoras does not ſeem to- 
have hfted up his eyes on high, and to have be- 
held the being, who alone by bis ſpirit hath gar- 
niſhed the heavens ; who ballances the clouds, and 
 hangeth the earth upon nothing. He has no ap- 
 prehenfion of the N the wiſdom and 
power of an infinite mind in framing the hea- 
venly bodies, and hanging them up in their dif- 


Par orders and arrangements, as is moſt: * 5 


modious for each and beſt for the whole 4, # 


20 Phibfoph. Princip. of «Vid, Newt: Princip wy 
nie Sap Phe bs In. Prop. 8. Corel. 4. p. 372. 
and 131. 8 Fabel. Generel. p. 4d. | 
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that immenſe. ff ond this: tie: be, 

| being ablolncly ee, 8 
bar laws 8 fo . 70 rl, . 
| When ke & things 2 den firey te.” rf. 


_ Hs tells us, «that the c Lets 
« being of a fiery ſubſtance, oh whirling about 
2 with great rapidity, it tore from the earth 


* ſtones of a huge bigneſs; and theſe being 
« mounted up to the higher regions, there 


te they were ſet on fire, and thus having be- 
« come ſo many ſtars, they are ſtill kept from 
« falling downward, by means of the fame 
« rapid motion of W iran whereby they 
VPC 
« upf,” So that, as D. Laertius obſerves, the 
whole heavens are, in his opinion, made up of 


Lanes i. It ſhould ſeem however, that the 


ſame power, that carried up thoſe fiery ſtones, 


is not always to ſupport them; for they tell us 


Ea pero hen happened, by T know 


-e * Geda Math. Elem. held by modern n philoſophers, 


tranſlated by De ul. Pref. Notum eft, ſays that great man, 
p. 8. 7, n dictum hd quod / pe uſurpa- ; 


fPket. de Placit. Phileſoph. runt Anaxa 
1 888. 0 puli, Arch . 
2 p- 9. D. folem nempe & ftellas oe Tapides 
bs es . 36. candentes, aut. aureas . glebasz 

1 mult her take the teln idem etiam ſenſere Democritus, 
to obſerve, chat Dr. Gregory, rus, & Diogenes. Qui- 


to me, would aſſure us, Bant quam corpora gravia, denſa 
1 agoras had the ſame & firs ( ſaxoram inflar ) ut ig- 
ans abone (hs imcare of the nen / Tb 
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not hat miracle, to tumble dowm again to 

this earth. And of ſuch wondlerful eents the 
world then fancy d they had reaſon. to be ſo 
well aflured, - that Anaxagoras became mighty 
famous in bierdling the fall of one of. theſe 


ſtars, or, as others 


eem to think, 


N a ſtone 


from the ſun, which, they ſay, happened to 
light in the country of Thrace by A 


where it was held in 


Ts is Araxagoras's ſcheme in | 
generation and revolution of the heavenly 2 


veneration h. 
explaining 


And the reader cannot but obſerve, that as it is 
fully as abſurd and unphiloſophical, as that arbei- 


frical ſcheme given out by Lucrerius; ſo it is 
fully as independent, in all reſpects, 


of in in 


finite mind, and bears as little relation to the 


perfections of his nature. 


It carries no leſs ab 


ſurdity than the opinion of Chry/ppus; and A: 


naxagorus, in conceiving 


it, ſeems no more to 


_ had a notion a God's eng. concerned in 


$4 D. 45 ub FO p. gel 
D. Plin. Lib. II. cap. lviii. 
Plut. in Lyſand. ubi ſupra. Ari. 


fotle accounts in another 3 


ner for the fall of this 
lar fone. © At the time, x4 
«© jays, when a comet was 


« das carried up by the wind 


« into the air, and fell down 
Arift. Me- 


«- in the on _ 
teorol. 2 5 


537. 
D. Vol. I 


A his life of 1 


wy gs particularly y 


. to Aiccredit the 


5 Bat Pie atus 
ſeems to reſt well aſſured of the * 


truth of the common opinion: 15 botamot, which * 
5 . 


tain revelation, he gives un | 
faith to thoſe predictions or 
Anaxagoras, anc would from 


thence vindicate the character 


of Apollonius : D's Aer, ſays 


« ws Be, do they char 
„ pearing by night, the ſtone y ge fold 


© nils with being concerned in 
the magiel art, for his hav- 
5 ing foreſeen, ſeveral: thi 
< and foretold others. It is well. 
% known that Anaxagoras fore - 


told the falling of ſome. 


Hanes from heaven at Ege 


AER 


; * 4 : 
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the conſtruction of the heavens, than that «ol 
loſopher had, who knew of no being above 
matter; and WhO &indled the ſtars from the ſea : 
"I The change of fire, /ays Chry/ppus, proceeds 
te in this manner; it is turned by the air into 
ec water ; and the earth ſubſiſting of this, the 


« air exhales ; the air being 3 the 
& ether is produced. round 5 it; and be 
« ars with the ſun are kindled from the ſea i.. 

Tnus it was that Anaxagoras accounted for 
the origin and formation of all animals, and of 
the heayenly bodies. And as he ſeems to ima- 
gine, that theſe particular beings came to exiſt 
of their own accord, or by mere chance, or 


neceſſity, without having any apprehenſion of 


the contrivance, and power of an infinite 91 | 
employed to produce them; ſo for my part, I 
am not able to conceive the leaſt ſuſpicion, that 
a man of his notions and apprehenſions diſco- 


vered the being of God in contemplating the na- 


ture and order of things in the uniuerſe. It 


ſhould ſeem to me, that in the formation and 
conſtruction of the world, Angxagoras faw no 
need of the aſſiſtance and direction of an in- 


telligent mind, but to ſort the Homeomeries 
(which he abſurdly maintains *) the fmlar par- 


rig oe Ste Repog. p- | Nexe &f Hraragore ſrt | 


1053 mur moriam, 
| * Lucretins affords us a very Dans: Græci memorant,” nec 
Juſt notion of theſe Homaome- © neflra dicere lingua + 

\ ries of Anaxagoras, and ſhews Concedit mobis patrit 
pes 1525 N of * 5 ek ded £5 53 2 
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ticles of matter, and to bring them to E 
J am to think, that, after this, he ie 


all the ſeveral beings of the univerſe would 


ſpring forth of themſelves, and by means of one 

another, without needing the wiſdom and po- 
wer of an infinite mind to form an biene 
m. 


the prevailing opinion, that heaven and earth, 


all things were originally brought forth by mere 


chance and fortune, without the ſuperintendency 
of any mind whatſoever l. And Ari/totle par- 


Ban remarks, * tha thoſe who Feine 5 


N 
he 


| tame pm em ack of Res putet immifas rus lt | 


 exponere verbis, 3 tuare: ſed illde | 
- BY rincipi um rerum, quam dicit Apparere unum, cut ; font pla 
omeriam : ria mifta, 
dia videlicet e pauxillis atqi E. magis in promptu, primagus Bi 
minutis in fronte locatas _ 
_'Offbus, fic & de pauxillis at- uod tamen a vera longe ra- 
que minutis tione „ ee „ 
Viſceribus wiſcus gigni, . Conveniabat enim fruges qua». 
 guenque creari, 5 Sepe minutas, 
. inter * multis coe | Rebor cum lava: Fanguntar, 
E= pea putat micis cur. i „ 3 aut alquid, mira 
__ quo corpora. ah ” 
Th WP. na 4 n terram Cum lapidi lapidem terimus, 
concreſcere paruis; manare cruorem. 
ne ex ignem, Þumorem r 8 onſimili ratione Lbs 755 | 
humoribus efſe. que ſepe dectbat, 
| Cote comſimili P's ratione, E. wk dulceis Suan 
| . RN 0 . 
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lber. 


the e 


"things, diz. a ve pri. 
« ciple; and the cauſe or author of motion, are 


* full 2 confuſion and obſcurity, do not em 


„ make e uſe of the cauſes they aſſign. Anuru- 
u goras himſelf,” ſays Ariſtotle, only employs an 
& ae md ae 2 a piece of machinery in the 
«conſtruction of the world; when he is at a 
«Jo how to account for any particular effect, 


e he then drags it in; dat n . ce inſtances, 
he aſcribes the production of things to ever 


« thing, rather than a mind 2. And one can 
not well imagine, what is the dignus uindice 
nodus, the particular effect, wherein he would 
find it neceſſary to drag in che agency of an in- 


finite mind, when he makes nen 3 all an- 
— bodies to be great flones torn. e 


earth of. te violent rotation or ru of 
80 Over ie Hippetied chat Wr chat 4 to 
bear ſome one reading a book of Anaxagoras, 

wherein it was affirmed, that an intelligent” mind 


is the cauſe of all things, and the author of their 


erat order” and regularity. This pro red a moſt 

agreeable and ſurprizing piece 0! news. to So- 

crates. He immediately conceived ſome mighty 
that he ſhould come to underſtand the 


good and eu] of all things, and particularly per- 
1 et of 


ceive the regſom of the order” and d 


Slag” . 3 & * * + 2 > 
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ſtand what they fay, nor ever almoſt 
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nez nexion of Feels and cauſes, with numberleſs 


LY. to know the reaſon. of their {eve 
Wo with reſpect. to one an t 


ö i, bought his books with a great deal of eager» 
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hink, that in any philoſopher, who attributes 


tl 8 formation and conſtitution of the univerſe 


V expect to. r 


es of divine art and contrivance,. amaz 

pater, exquiſite wiſdom, and wonderful, al gr 
=o Yi ge i was ſo far from app 
hending particular beings as the effects of _ 


power, wiſdom, and, contrivance, . that he aſ- 


figns their production to ſuch abſurd. and imper- 


| tinent Ca es, that Socrates was greatly ſhocks, 


9d. could, 9055 well 9 22 * 


60 and other affections; and why ing. of 
« them does 1s: always the E 1 8 


«« nels; and made it my buſineſs to peruſe. them, 
< as foon..2s poſſibly. I, could; that 1 
xedily come to perceive. the good and the 
evil of all ching. But my mighty hopes 


. te Were e all e . 18 ſoon. as 77 — 5 
e a ſmall progreſs in the peruſal, un 5 
« e made no ule ofthe en . 
ase , 


Aal by. © Order 
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c order ide conſtruction of things, but attri- 
* buted the whole to the efficiency of dir, 


CTY whirkoinds, Waters, and other cauſes equally 


er abſurd and extravagant . In this manner 
Socrates was diſappointed. And it . 3 


that Anaxagoras conceived the 


of the univerſe, without ſeeing need for the ef 
 ficiency off an infinite mind in Fra 
"one: ſingle being. 8 


- Upon all which I ſhould: think it 1 


manifeſt, that this philoſopher, the firſt among 


the Grecians who profeſl; the — of. an 
infinite mind, can never, with any ſhew of rea- 
ſon, be ſuſpected to have come to the know- 
ledge of this truth, in contemplating the nature 
and order of particular beings in the univerſe. 
— "05 OE; that the opinion 
of the ancients, concerning the equi vocal gene- 
ration of animals (not to ſpeak of their appre- 
hending; that the heavenly bodies are all ani- 


mated beings, to which indeed Anaxagoras did 
not agree) which ſeems univerſally to have pre- 


vailed among all nations , and whe f the 
works hath been but lately andecrived; 

us to underſtand how unfit they wets and ” 
qualified, to inveſtigate the exiſtence of the deity 


from the works of nature. "INV have no-reaſon 


to 3 what Euſebius reports from Sanchonta- 
| | the Phono. who, as he 


concerning . 
gives ion, accounted for the generation of ant- 


— bs Pl p. 97. C. nl, 2 ai. 19D: Mar. 
1 Ll At. > Ei. b. Hyper. d 5 31. RO 
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mals in this manner : Having laid down, jays 
_ © be, as the principles of the univerſe, a dark 
te blowing" air, or the blaſt of a dark air, and a 
e confuſed dark chaos; they tell us, that this 
i© blaſt, breath, or air, occaſioning an adbejion, 
co complexure, which is call Love, mot” 
as produced, which ſome explain to be 
„lime or mud, and others to be a watery puri 
« "mixture. Now from this mot or putrid mix- 
« ture, the ſeeds of all creatures being gene- 
* rated, there were brought forth ſome an- 
* malt void of” — and from theſe 
came other animals capable of purception amd 
e "intelligence, which at firſt lay gend and 
te without motion, but when it happened to 
te thunder, were rouzed by the claps, and bein 
9 greatly frighted at the noiſe, came to move, 
te male and female, both in the land and fea.” 
* And as for the heavenly bodies, we ate told 
one * 0 from the mot, witt ny more 

te ſhone forth the fun, the moon, and the flarsv.”* 
Tit I fay, the ſentiments of the ancients about 

the formation of the univerſe, and particularly 

the production of animals, lead us quite off 
from hy {pom que being ney perfec ions of” 8 


, not a little 1 fm 


"+ 


Ir may be judged 0 wever 

prizing, that the notion of an infmite mind, 
when once propoſed,” did not take univerſa ly; 
TE to be embraced e hiloſopher. 


* x. 3 Chaltean 1 ac- . — Lib. VI. cp. xi 7. . 
bunt | of we origin of Fa Fe * 1 


- 


| ds 1 Nickssirr 
One ſhould think, that every man of common 


ſenſe and reflection, muſt have immediately ap- 
prehended the juſtneſs of the opinion; and yet 


it does not appear, that in Anaxagoras's days 


any one philoſopher favoured it. His ſcholar : 
Archelaus quite neglected it, and profeſſed beat 


and cald to be the only firſt cauſes in the for- 
mation of the world. And ſo abſolutely ſilent 
was this philoſopher about his maſter's doctrine 


of an infinite ind, that his ſcholar again, So- 
crates, during the whole courſe of his attend- 
ance, had not heard ſo much as a word of it, 
nor did it reach his ears from any other quarter. 
This great man was altogether i ignorant, that 
ever ſuch a thing had been talked of in the 


world; nor did ever the leaſt thought of it at 


any time enter into his mind, till he was ſur- 
prized with it, in hearing it propoſed in that 
book of Anaxagoras, whereof he was ſo ex- 
tremely ſond, and wherein he was ſo exceeding- 

ly diſappointed. I ſay, it may ſeem ſtrange to 
us, that this doctrine about an infinite mind, 


was ſo little regarded by antient phil 


and that Auaxaguoras, who happened to ee 
it, had not, before Socrates chanc'd to hear it, 
ſo much as one dees e to follow him. Nay 
ih 7 ſeem yet more unaccountable, that all 
zers of eee ſect, e Socrates 


and his. followers, do every one deſpiſe and re- 


—_ it. 1: confeſs, was Lof opinion, that man- 
— have innate e and ee _ God,” 
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the exiſtence of an infinite mind without all 


bow 2 — a direct 2 3 concepti 


* 


| ged. VI. Ki 1 


fible. But ſo it ſtands in ot, which 
is * too! ſtubborn to be croſſed ol ſpes 


| eulation. 


WV muſt here refle@, whes thats antient phi- 


loſophers; in a great meafure, only minded the 


ſtudy of the natural cauſes of things; and when 
they fancied they were able to explain them 
by water, fire,” air, heat, cold, and ſuch other 


abſurd conceits, as in this caſe, they had no 


to ſeek alter other eiuſes 3 ſo * 4 


the exiſtence of an infinite mind was 2 


they could not, in their views of the tion 
of the world, pay any regard to fk a being, 
or ever think, in any inſtance, of introducing 
his contrivance, ſuperintendence, and agency: 


for that upon their ſcheme of things, they would 
find it quite needleſs, and to no purpoſe. Nor 
did Anuaxagorut, as 1 have juſt now hinted, 


who gave out an infinite mind as the firſt — 4 


that put the confuſed jumble of things in order, 


ever almoſt repreſent this mind 6 br Greene 
in the production of any. effect; if it was not; 
perhaps, in ſome very rare inſtances, "which he 
was not able to account for otherwiſe; and 


| what thoſe could be, as I have before remarked; 


one cannot poffibly conjecture. Beſides that, 


ſort of body is a notion not quite ſo obvious 
and familiar to human underſtanding = nay, 1 
doubt much, if, in the preſent ſtate d humani- 
ty, any man ever was, e 


11 


3 
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| fuch a beings. It may well be thou oht, 3 it is 
No eaſy matter to apprehend the er of an 
infinite mind, when fo great a man as Strabs 
gives us ſo odd a notion of the God of the 
Fews, and pretends to aſſure us, that. Me/es 
* ſaid and taught, he is no other but what we 
* call, ſays he, heaven, and the world, and the 
* nature of the univerſe *.” Celſius too declares 
himſelf of the fame opinion f. And it ſhould 
ſeem it was pretty nel, for the ee 
tells us, 


Nel proter 5 & cali An rt i 


Thus when we reflect, it is extremely difficult, | 
or rather impoſſible to conceive a pgſtiue notion 
of an infinite mind; and that all the appre- 
henſions of the antients about the origin of the 
world, and the nature and formation of its par- 
- ticular parts, made ſuch a being of no conſe- 
quence in the univerſe, and led them quite off 
from falling into any the leaſt ſuſpicion. of his 
exiſtence ; we need not much wonder, that an- 

- philoſophers did not attend to an infinite 
mind, . nor at- 
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; tus oculys, totus autis, t | 8 re- bentit ze intelligi 


ſentiendi intelligendi, — : 482. : 
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nia fluunt) vitioſæ 
fuſee, & temere a rebus abſtrac- geon 
tæ; neque minor fit in ſecundis 

& reliquis libido & inconſtantia. 
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world to his contrivance and agency. 
where | 
the nature and relations of things, 
apprehend them in that light, which ſets them 
forth as ſuch effects or productions as muſt lead 


one to perceive the ede 


pn ſeems certain to me, 


deity will go far better and eafier | 
means nnen to the capacity 


RAA ER - ol 


In ſhort, 


people have little or no knowledge of 


or do not 


of an infinite mind; 
that the 3 the 
tion, a 
purge of the 


bulk of mankind ; and will be greatly darkened, 


argumentation -, 


or come to be quite laid afide by enquiry ud 
| which is the courſe 


philoſophers pretend to take up and bold their 


A Ut vero errores, qui "xk" agg + 


grunt, quique in æternum inva- 
lituri ſunt, alii poſt alios ( 


ment ibi permittatur] ipſi ſe 


corrigerent, vel ex vi intellec- 


tus n vel ex auxiliis at | 
1 9 ei, propterea 


quod notiones rerum primz, 


quas mens hauſtu facili & ſu- 


pino excipit, recondit, atque 
accumulat, (unde reliqua om- 
fint, & con- 


Ex quo fit ut univerſa iſta ra- 
tio humana, qua utimur quoad 
inquiſitionem naturæ, non bene 


congeſta | & edificata fit, fed defe 


tanquam moles aliqua mag 
fra fine fundamento, £5, A 
an. 3 init: Libri. 1 = 
n lus grans eſprits 
W. Tete. d'exa-· 
miner eee mie, 
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ov. ſache qu eſt fort ſuſ * 
1 eee been ſnug Contit. 


Ne But to return; ; 5 


phes for . nature dige n 
diſputa pour & contre avec 
beaucoup chattention. Qu en 


arriva:t· i? Ceſt qu au bout du 


compte. il ſe trouva athee, ou 
Sen falut, ou qu'au moins 
"0 ce grand 
ye... parce qu'il eut plus de 4. 
ference pour Pautorite, : 
ancetres, que pour ſes lumieres 


Philoſophiques. Ne trouvant 


rien de ſolide hors de cette au- 
torits, if y revint comme le pi 

de Nos rentra dans Varche, - 
parce qu'il ne trouvoit ailleurs 


od mettre le pied. Si vous vou- 


lez ere aſſea charitable 4 
croire ce eſprit 
Rome pe : $25 908 de ſ 
rene? Þ = PoE la tradition, 4 
poſe pas, quoi que je 
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JL .PRESUME it is pretty manifeſt, that he 
knowledge Auaragoras had of the exiſtence 
of an infinite mind, was no acquiſition of his 
own induſtry and reaſoning. And as for Sacra- 
res, it is . from what I have juſt now, Nine . 


„ "HO. 4 


ties: it was a. on wit Lig new, th was un- 
heard. Aby Socrates, till he chanc'd to meet 
with it in Anaxagorass book. And, what is 
moſt ſurprizing, "this doctrine, that ſo much 
| ſtands to reaſon, did not long ſurvive Socrates. 
It ſeems indeed to have been held by Xenophon 
and Plato; but whether any, gther maintained 
it, I do not remember any where to haye ob- 
— It a however, pretty certain, that 
the Plato the belief of this doctrine 
— — — —— to — quite extinguiſhed, and did 
not again happen to be revived till after the pub - 
Lication of the goſpel; which cannot but 4160. | 
one with a very mean opinion of human under- 
Sanding. and ſbew. the or af, ſome r. | 
as) for ilo „ wh [the exi- 
— = wi \ infinite — . — our taking 
a view of their ſentiments, in reference to ſome 
things that nearly concern this article, may help 
us to a yet fuller proſpect of the extent of hu- 
man underſtanding, in letting us ſee, whether. 
there is any likelihood that theſe philoſophers, 
| being on fronted bythe information, were of 
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themſelves able to have diſcovered the exiſtence - 
of the deity? And I ſuppoſe it will be San 


THAT the expreſs opinion of theſe philo- 


ſophers about the extent of human powers, or 
how far the bulk of mankind are able to appre- 
hend the being of a God; that the accounts 
they give us concerning the formation of the 
world; and the uncertainty they confeſs they 


are in, with reſpect to what they propoſe about 


the deity; do plainly ſnew us, chat theſe very 
ä philoſophers, who were: taught to believe the 
exiſtence of an infinite mind, were not able, even 


after they had attended to this notion, to als. 


zt. good by convincing arguments, or to give a 


diſtinct rational account of their faith: upon 
which we ſhall find it necefſary o conelude, 
that rude uncultivated man, altogether a: ſtranger 


to abſtracted reaſoning, ' is "By! infinite unn — 


Tn! os. however Fora Dickies 2 his _ 
180 were of the notion of an infinite mind 
and how beautifully ſoever they repreſent the 
firſt mover and cauſe of all things; yet they are 


ſenſible how hard the taſk is, 0 arrive A 


knowledge of ſuch a being, and confels it * 
impoſſible to explain it to the bulk of mankind. 
I is no eaſy” matter, ſays Xenophon,” to dijevoer 


war the Gods are; it is not 3 l enquire, 
; nor indeed does it become us 7. © Plato men dif-. 
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the hardſhip is put to in ſearching out the 
exiſtence of the ry eng and ſtrongly repreſents 
it by a fine ſimile of one's paſſing through a ra- 
"a = Were” we/-three, Jays he, you 

; a illus, e ge to croſs a river 
4 that runs impeti 


an +60 ng you aße ar 
— . attemps 7 rp A „ 4 that 7 

ms o yur berge a old people, 
2 your 23% my. 1 | 


. ſhou We n me. e. the 
ce ae ——— is attended with 
* vaſt difficulties, that are perhaps unſurmount- 
te able to men of your reach. And there ore 
to prevent that . and en e which 
— ye lions, to which you are not ac 

te cuſtom 


5 2 ee, cill —— ded the w 


— — va 3 and. 


Nr it. ould "ory: that the 


* — oder being — the ful of — 7 


move . — 1 er; powers inherent 


_ its nature? And RE this 2 — 4 


— . 3 
of a Bft inelligent mover... "And unleſs. 
of — | 
to: 


gillus as wholly ignorant of this principle, not 
able of themſelves, without the aſſiſtance of 


exiſtence of ſuch a being was in Plate's — 
mmony s even 


E ̃ͤ˙ a 


s monſtrated the exiſtence of the deity, IW 
Jeave tothe: reader judgment] after he is 
— — 


is, in the pre- 


un gate — I ſhall | 


our "fouls —— — or bx 


Nr das "nos hem 
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judge, are of human nature. 80 chat when | 


bene 


boat n 


8 Nen rr 
d, he ſhuts up the whole, Aut 'L 


ee to >. know, Whether the formation and 
oonſtruction of the univerſe, .is to be attri- 
buted — mind only, 
we be ſurprized at Plato's expreſſing himſelf thus 
8 for in another place, he plainly tells 


or to many v. Nor need 


„ he knows nothing certain about the deity, 


| ail can 5 pretend to teport what is probable. 
If, ſays be among ſo many things, that ſo 


6: gory ar thus have d concerning the Gods, and the 
and formation of the univerſe; we are 


ee not able to afford you a fully accurate and 


C conſiſtent relation of things, you are not to 
cc vonder; but muſt. be ſatisfied, af we ſhall 
advance What is feafible: it being remem- 
4 bered that I who diſcourſe, and 


* : 


4 ws COme. to be entertained: with a likely ac 
1 6 count of ſuch things, it is decent to demand 
% — — In which Plata ſtill inſi- 
nuates the difficulties. that attend this argument, - 
and that mankind are not naturally able to carry 
their knowledge. beyond Er — 
in what relates to "the: formation and diſpoſition - 
of all things by an intelligent firſt mover. And 


from the particular account which Plato gives 


cation of the univerſe, one may 


eee he had to think, chat i in 


this article he could d pretend to a0 certainty.” 
Hx conceives, that the. firſt, or the * 


s in his 


ln 619 9.696. © fm pip G Vn 
. intellect 
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< intelle&-the ideas of all beings Whatſbever, (a, 


© attends. to thoſe ideas contained im a ſecond mind 
next iu himſelf) and that upon this intellectual 

pattern he forms another mind, made up of 
ie three ſorts of * whereof one is in- 


7 diviſible and always the fame, another is di- 


viſible like matter or body, and the third is 


1 a thing com pounded of the other two; and 


i. this ſecond (or xr third) mind being thus formed, 
«jt is every where diffuſed or diſtributed in ſuch 
after which it is 


explained, a 


©6;. artery proportions a; 
cloathec with a ſpherical body, which it en- 
Now : this ſecond ſor 


4 livens and animates. 
* bird) mind with its body, Plato tells us, is 

<<. the world or the univerſe, which can be only 
4 one in numbers: aud he calls it, an intelligent 
d, ſelf-ſufficient and wanting 


c and happy G 
ce ok wind ſubject 


to no change; and the 


< ſupreme or firſt [Cod Kg oe br A ewn 


5 image (or the image of the ſegond 


Gad) he 


catly hives ah in ON: Bui oe are ata 


"4 See Se hoſe pro 


cians, ait illam per hos numerous 


& ab impari cubum, id eff, per- 


JSeHionem foliditatis efficiunt ; non 


aliquid fnificaret illam ha- 


& mundi ſolidum corpus implers, 
MEN mA vo ag efeaa . 


* 


their l Pt 
counted for by Macrobius in damm, ani 
Scip. Lib. II. cap. ii. He parti- 
cularly ſays, p 99. T;meus igi. 
fur, Platonisin  fabricanda mundi 
anima confilium divinitatis enun - 


ere corporcam; ſed ut polſit uni- 
everfitatem animando penetrare, 


I ad 1 Pe. 197 47s 50. 


And at Ret bottom of the next, 


videmus univerſutatis corpus in- 


pellit, conte xta numeris muſicams 


de ſe creantibus concidentiam, ne- * 


cefſe eft ut ſonos muſicus de matu. 
; quorum originem 3 


e Tatian ſo far agrecs OY 


Plato, that ke proſeſſes a-ſoul © 
of the world, and attributes is 
formation to God. Fas: ___ 


Ert ” 
a es 


« her 


e quem propris impulſu prefiat, ef" | 
7 contextam, a fiat; | 
* . brica ſuæ contextionis invenit. 
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«of a nature capable of being 


formed a ſcheme to bring 
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10 ther, that in order to carry on the univerſs 
os towards it higheſt perfection, or to bring it as 
& near to its pattern as poſſible, and thereby 


render it eternal; the ſupreme God forms 


tt ſome particular beings, the and the pla- 
* netary bodies, Ns le cham arti. 
te and ſo many Gods, whereof our earth is the 
« firſt and dd ancient. Upon which Plata 
te takes occaſion to mention thoſe Gods that are call- 


t od damons; and bere indeed he tells us, we 


« have no good proof for the exiſtence of ſuch 
tc deities; but ſince — times have declared 
« for them, he is opinion, t OT 
4 to be rejected . rj Bone Sar. 

AFTER x this manner theſe | ei 


s of Gods c; 1 «Elan | 
«made are indiflluble u much 2. 1 pleaſe. 
© Indeed whatever has been joined. together, is 

-diflolved ; but 
9 Van or 


— gol ing 


| < has no evil in it. ana 


8 30, a intelligent „ and - 
2 W He 9 at e 8 
was ſo much a philoſopher, Goat, — 5 5 themſelves 
a man of reaſon, that he had inwifihle and intelligible Gods, 
about they are the original patterns or 
the extin&:on of the Chriſtian archetypes, upon which the /ar, 
revelation,” inclines to think, and the other heavenly bodies, 
that theſe Gods of Galli, to whom that are wi/ible or ſenfible Gods, 
the ſu God addreſſes him - were form * On 
ſelf, are the eternal ideas, which A . 
nd! Conceives to be ſo many | 
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10 forth, and conſequently you are not immor- 
& tal, and abſolutely indiffoluble : however ou 
& "ſhall never be diſſolved, nor ſhall you partake 


« of death; my will being a 8 bond to 


« aſcertain your immortality, than all that where 
% with, you have been bound'at your birth, But 


155 & 5 5 to what I fay: there are yet three 


« ſorts of animals to be formed, without which 
ce the world would not be perfect; for to make 


«jt perfect. it ought to contain animals of even 


+ dies; but i I ſhould form them myſelf, 
they would be equal to the Gods: that they 


E may therefore prove mortal, and the ee 


te be made ond. ig do you g according to. 
te nature, and form th them 1 ſelves, imitating 
&« my power in forming you. And as for that 


« part of them, I mean of thoſe, who will al- PD 


© ways incline to reverence juſtice and you, 
* which ought to be of kin to the immortal 
oe” Gods, which is called divine, and is — 

which will govern in them; that is the 
e which I will provide and furniſh my De: 
* but as for the reſt, by uniting to this immor- 


«tal part that which 1s mortal, do you form 


«« and bring forth animals; and affording them 


* neceſſary aliments, raiſe them up and.make 


te them grow, and when they are diſſolved, re- 


. ceive them again into your boſom, 


+» ©. 'THE ſupreme an fe having ng 
a 8 to the bowl, wherein he N 0 


© fore mixed the ingredients fe making up 
4 the ſoul of the world; and ating wha © 


E mained of this mixture, e he ie. > 
| © what 


- 
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what altered the proportions, in order to ren 
& ger it ſome degrees inferior to that of the 
* Gods, he thereof formed as many forts of 
ſouls as there are ſtars, and aſſigned to each 
« ſtar ſuch a particular ſort b. And having | 
made this diſtribution, he left it to the infe. t 
c rior Gods to form mortal bodies; and com- 
<« mmitting to their care, whatever was farther 
an neceflary for the human ſoul, he laid it upon 
them to govern and ſuperintend mankind, in 
c the beſt manner they were capable of pro- | 
« moting their happineſs, that no man might I 
« be miſerable but his own RF HC. | 
Now this accourit of the formation of the 
univerſe, gives us plainly to underſtand, what 
| good reaſon Plato had to confeſs, that he knew 
e e concerning the deity with reſpect . 
articles. And I am apt to think, that 
the” meaneſt philoſopher now a of will judge 
His whole ſcheme not a little abſurd and ridicu- | 
bus. But a Plato left to himſelf, having no 
foreign guid? to direct him in his notions about 
the deity, is forced to turn poet; upon ſome 
ſferups of tradition he warms his fancy, and 
gives free ſcope to a raving imagination. As 
Lattantius obſerves, he was rather a dreamer 


hT dt [OR Jux — when he aps; 1 
iragiduss vols ar eie, ties 8 *Baverge ros u &f; Hale, Toe 
anden wege txtror, tO penny» A LE Texhm, re e,. 1 5 
not ſo many individual fo ZxAa Goa d gx. | 
but ſo many different forts of Plat. apr? Ret nl 
fouls. . And herein, I conceive, 42. 33 
3 by are apc CER Ro ne ey log 
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about God than any thing elſe :. The judicious 
reader will not fail to. ig wa] reflections 
upon this account of things, that will ſhew him 
the natural ſcantineſs of 50 human mind, and 
to what /en/ele/s” inconfiſtencies the greateſt an- 
tient philoſophers (even while he believes the 
exiſtence of God) is expoſed, when he would 
be knowing in what concerns the deity, and has 
——_—— beyond the compaſs of his 
own underſtanding. I cannot but think that 
Socrates acted a moſt wiſe and prudent part, 
when he no longer followed hs call a other 
(for in his youth he was ſo em- 
ployed) : and gave over inquiring into the nature 
and origin of the univerſe, and by what neceſ- 
_ fary cauſes the heavenly beings were generated. 
He certainly paſſes, a true judgment, when he 
declares, that hoſe. uo embark in ſuch __ 
ries are playing the fool egregiouſly, It was a 
wonder to him, that men did not perceive, it is 
7mpoſſible for mankind to ſearch out things of that 
nature l. In the mean time, it may be remark- 
ed, that Plato, in his account of ſuch things, re- 
preſents mankind in the very circumſtances, 
wherein, having no better information than their 
own, I do all along - Es wth will cer- 
tainly conceive themſe 
Hx ſets forth the heavenly bodies. @r-f6. many 
5 animated beings and Gods, upon 2 1 care li : 
| gouernmont- mankind depend: bin, Tg. | 


* 8 enim |, — oy 4 e Lib. 1. 5 
nan cognoverat. Init. Lib. * 8 710. A. Vid. Exfeb. Props: 
72 0 e 3 Lib, XV. cap. Ixii. m 


= uncultivated ſtate wherein I have fu 
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Wholly to themſelves. I confeſs Plato goes 
further, and profeſſes the exiſtence of an infinite | 


mind as the inviſible firſt mover and author of 
all. But this, I muſt till fay, is a point of 


knowledge, which in my apprehenſion, lyes far 
Io reach of mankind, whilſt they have 
inſtruction ; eſpecially in that rude 


them. Plato was taught, there is a God: bs 
believed the propoſition; and what he thus re- 


ceived without demonſtration, he would ſome- 
 Unyes ſeem. to 


WR eee eee 


reſt of 


ment of every thinking perſon, whether a man 
of Plato's notions, as he explai 


1 db univerſe, can 


be thought capable of leading either himſelf or 


other people, by the viſible effects to the in- 


viſible firſt cauſe? To me, I own, the clean 
_ contrary 
of Plato's extraordinary genius, of his 


appears fully manifeſt. And if a man 


penetrat- 
ing wit, and great compaſs of thought, was not 
able to diſcern any certain feries and cont 


of things what could lead him or * man 10 
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<« by nature and are: 
ce of know him that 1s, 
ce are feen, neither 
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nent une Sai "A de Dies, 
* eſte qu'une N NN {- 
agere, qui Welt eclipſce bien- 
toſt a” & qui n . de 
nouveau par de nouveaux 
ciples de ce philoſophe, que 
dans le tems que la prediction ; 
de FEvangile'avoit few roar en 

toute la terre ces gr yeatet 
de la nature G & que La 
toritẽ de Jeſus Chriſt les avoit 


ſonnes. Cela ce voit par les. 


livres de Ciceron de la nature 


on Dieux. Car comme il. eftoit 
du parti des nouveaux Academi-. 

ciens, qui faiſoient profeſſion de 

ne &attacher à aucune ſecte, 


mais de choifir de chacune ce 


ui leur paroiſſoit plus vrai· ſem- 
Nabe, 1 qui les obligoit 3 à les 


Etudier toutes, il n'y a point de 


livres dont on puiſſe mieux a 
prendre quelles eſtoient les opi- 
nions des philoſophes palens tou - 
chant la diyinite qui eſtoient le 


lus en vogue. Or quoi qu'il 
Pp % 4 Fecht n. Art. 12. p. 93. 
de Platon, il fait ſi peu Kant 


eat une eſtime toute particuſiere 
de ce qu'il a dit de Dieu, qu 11 


ne daigne pas Vexaminer avec 
8 quelque Gin; wah il le fait re. 


SES i Aa 


grant bat ind colt 5 
by the good things that 
EE the” "DoF Rs” 2 


a pee * e 


ſon dialogue, comme une opi- 
nion toute a- fait inintelligible: 


uod Plato fine corpore Deum ge 


Diſ- cenſet, id quale e | 
1 ft. Et 2 l. lis 


loſophes, dont il que les 
ſentimens plus au — qu ſont 
les Epicuriens & les . 


convyenoient en vis. 
vouloient qu Ay efit dc | 

perſuadees A toutes ſortes de per- Di Þ 

rels. Et Ceft Vopinion, qui as. 


jeux, & qu'ils fuſſent 


* 


voit pris le deſſus dans 1a philo- 
ſophie des palens, il y avoit 
Were Ils weſtoient done 


pod propres 3 donner la 2 4 


de Dieu. à ceux 


4 35 inſtruiſoĩent. Et on — 
roit encore moins regarder leurs 

inſtructions comme des meins 
Suffiſans. pour faire "Hh 


eu a une infinite. de perſor _ 

. qui ne les conſultoient point 121 
cela, mais s arreſtojent A adorer 
les fauſſes divinitez du p paga- 


e ee 


niſme.. 


* id. chap. xiii. 1, 2. 0 


Tranſſation, Tous les Gentils ont 
eſt fort ſatisfaits de ce ie = | 
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I am ſenſible that the antients, in going a- 
bout to prove, there is a God, or there are Gods, 
do make uſe of ſome arguments, which, as they 
are now managed, do plainly lead us to appre- 
hend the exiſtence of an infinite mind. But it 
zs to be obſerved, that thoſe very ar ts un- 
der the direction of the antients, are ſo far from 
leading us to the ſame concluſion, that they 
would only ſhew us the exiſtence of thoſe par- 
ticular beings, whom they imagined to be Gods“. 
Nor do I know any one antient philoſopher 


condes. Ils ont reconnu qu'ils 


tiroient de la variete des ſaiſons 
de grands avantages pour la re- 


colte des fruits, dont ils avoient 


beſoin pour leur nourriture, & 


Als ont eu de la joie d'avoir par 


M de quoi ſatisfaire à leurs be- 


ſoins, & à leurs plaiſirs. Mais 


ne faut- il pas avoũer que les te- 
nebres, que le pech ayoit repan- 
dues ſur le genre humain, eſtoi- 
ent ſi grandes, qu'il y a une 
infinite de ces payens, qui n ont 
jamais eu le moindre penſce de 
sen tenir obligez au vrai Dieu 


„ —— 2 du ciel & ont Mag 
: de ces biens fans ſe 3 en 


a qui ils en avoient ob- 


= gation : Ou ils bornoient leur 


reconnoiſſance au Soleil, & à la 


Lune, & aux autres corps cele- 
fes, dont ils avoient fait des 


Dieux, parce qu'ils les crojoient 
auteurs de ce biens temporels 
par leurs influences: Ou ils re- 


veroient,, comme les divinitez, 
Es hommes, qui leur avoient ap- 


FT 
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travail. Arnauld. ubi ſup. Art. 

15. p. 126. 3 
o Plut. de Placit. Philaſepb. 
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i ſpectentur res, quæ ex quo- 
tidiana hominum omnium vita 
neceflario cognoſcuntur, & quæ 
ſemper exdem per omnia ſe- 
cula fuerunt; non dubitarim ve- 
teribus eamdem eorum ac nobis 


tribuere cognitionem, quæ ex 


quotidianis experimentis hauri- 
tur: Talia ſunt cibus, veſtitus, 


mors, vita, & alia innumera. 
Verum ubi opus eſt ratiocinati- 


one, ut notio quæpiam efforme- 
tur, præſertim ſi paulo plures 


propoſitiones ampleQatur ratio- 


cinatio; non opinor tutum eſſe, 

veteribus ea de re filentibus tribu- 
ere eamdem notionem ac nobis, 
ratiocinatione uſi non ſint, adeo- 
que eam notionem non efforma- 


rint. Potuerunt veteres de con- 


ſectariis quz deducimus, ex iis 
quz — habebant non co- 
gitare; quod non intelligo dum- 


i 
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| that appears to have it only in view, by any 
particular ſeries of reaſoning, to make out e 


exiſtence of an infinite mind. And no doubt 
it is extremely odd, that none of thoſe philoſo= 
phers, who profeſs to believe the exiſtence of 
ſuch a being, do ever undertake an argument, 
wherein, one might have expected, they would 
have engaged with great fondneſs and the ut- 
moſt application; but in all their attempts to 
prove there is a God, do either conclude in the 
of the world, or in the men of 
a plurality of Gods. . 
I po not here take upon me to determine, : 
whether or no in their reaſoning they quite laid 
aſide the notion of our God, or of an infinite 
mind: I would only have it remarked, that 
thoſe who profeſſed this ſupreme deity, do never 
mean to prove his exiſtence in particular; and 
that, if at any time they attend to him, while 
they are ſhewing there is à God, they always 
bring along with him thoſe other beings, whom 
they eſteem to be Gods, and whom, one is 
tempted to think, they have eſpecially in view. 


From whence, in all fair conſtruction, it muſt be 


reckoned, that they no more mean to make out, 
that that. being, whom we adore as the glorious 
maker of 'the univerſe, is God; than that the 
ſoul of the world, is God; or chat the lumi- 
naries of heaven, are Gods. And can it ever 


de eee that thoſe men by dba ſame in 


bus, ſed & de prog neceſfarits. in hen manifeltis. Chit 
Neque hoe pothit tantum fieri, Critic. Fart IT; cap. il. wal 
Red; etiam perſæpe factum eſt 5 2. Tom. I. e 
| „ 
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of reaſoning, whereby they cdeger the 
world and * heavenly bodies are Gods, were 
led to perceive the exiſtence of an infinite mind? 
This, fo far as I can judge, makes a ſtrong proof, 
| that thoſe philoſophers had only heard of the 

exiſtence of ſuch a being; and giving credit to 
the report, they were ſometimes pleaſed to take 
notice of him among the reſt of their deities. - 
WIr me, I confeſs, it is beyond doubt, that 
to pretend to find out or demonſtrate the being of 
God à priori, is a very fruitleſs attempt. I can- 
not help reſting aſſured, that the only evidences 
whereby a man leſt to himſelf can come to the 
knowledge of the great contriver and framer of 
the world, miſt ariſe from the works which 
that ſovereign architect has effected v. And thus 

c Sud y, that reaſon can teach men to know 

1 conſidering his works; of ne- 
5 wot works muſt firft be rightly under- 
| ſtood, 8 muſt firſt be apprehended in a 
certain particular light, before they can direct 
one to diſtinguiſh the only true cauſe and author 
of the univerſe. And let me have leave to ſay, 
chat heathen philoſophers, or men of their ſen- 
timents about the nature of things, ſeem to 
have no data, no known truths or W up- 
on which ee to make & the dit: 

12 


** 


«4% per proprietates ſuas & tem & king ob n 
attributa, & per ſapientiſſimas Newt, Princip. Lib, III. gelen 
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In this age and part of the world, we reſt 
aſſured, that no ſpecies of animals, not the mean- 
eſt nl. not the loweſt plant, ever was or can 
be the mere produttion 7 a humid, warm, earthy 
ſubſtance, nor indeed of any fort of matter what 
way ſoever corrupted and modified * it ap 
manifeſt to us, that lifeleſs ſtupid matter, wile, 
capable of being moved by external impulſe, 
can at no rate prove the cauſe of ſuch ſurprizæ- 
ingly curious machines, that are effects altogether 


above the power of "mechonicks, or the blind laws 


of motion 2. With us likewiſe the perſuaſion is 


moſt firm and undoubted, that the heavenly bo- 


dies are by no means animated, ſelf-moring, in- 
telligent beings ; we a end them to | > vaſt- 
ly great globes of matter, void of all thought 
and conſciouſneſs, in themſelves quite ſenſeleſs 
and unactive, and moving only by the force and 
direction of a complicated — impulſe. I 
this manner we are affected. And when we thus 
apprehend the nature of animals, and of the 


e 3 we . to have ſome known. . 


4 Nibil i in vita miilivs,. aut 'p yur 120. Hine mihi perſunk 
animo rerum ultimam, hoceſt, animalia iſta, five corporis ani- 


uni Jovi tetum omnium auRori mati fabricam a Jove fuiſſe con - 
cognitam, originem ſcrutanti ditam, nulla theorematum mg - 


gratius inveniri I conhdo, 
quam inveniſſe 3 


noſtram animantum orię 


ab ipſo Jove repeti debere. 


—vVires cordis cor poriſque 
meèdullaris ſimul ſunt ortæ, ſi - 
e vigent ; animal que pro- 
inde nullum unquam aechanire 
8 Pitcairn. Dirt. 

8 On” in Genit. &c. 


chanicorum habita ratione ; eam- 


que vi ſupereminentis peritiæ, 


motuſcque leges noſtras longiſſi- 
me ſuperantis, excitari, Id. in 
Epi. Archimed. ad Gelon. Here 
* likewiſe this learned Man pro- 
feſſes the ſame opinion with re- 
ſpect to the motions of the hea- 


venly bodies, and declares they 


are above the laws of merbaniſn. . 


Aa 3 principles 
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ns in which we can fix our Wan 

d whence we may deduce a clear con- 

nexion of the undoubted conſequences. Thus, 
FP xo the wonderful ſtructure, the exquiſite 
ceconomy of the animal ſyſtem, wherein we 
ſee an infinite number, and endleſs variety of 
parts and organs , ranged, diſpoſed, and adjuſted 
with a dds and delicacy beyond admiration ; 
from the ſtupendous magnitude, the amazing 
order, ſituation, and motion of the heavenly 
bodies, hanging together in a boundleſs ſpace, 
and in their ſeveral diſtances and revolutions mu- 
tually affecting one another by eſtabliſhed laws, 
that tend to the preſervation, the beauty, and 
well-being of the whole; I ſay, from the con- 
ſtruction and arrangement, the relations and pro- 
portions, of ſuch heaps of lifeleſs matter in 5 
ven and earth, united in greater and ſmaller par- 
gels, making up a moſt glorious ſyſtem of things, 
infinitely grand and magnificent; we are led to 
_ apprehend the contrivance, the power, the wil- 
dom, and goodneſs of an immenſely pack being, 
who'1s over all, God bleſſed for ever. Thus far 
we can truly fay, the heavens declare the glory. 
of God, and toe. Hans e bis i nj 


work,” 


r Hine e; exiftit Sine moneaſvend ans ae AO 
ſapientiæ, onnipotentiee, & boni- mal world? Sublatd atmoſpherg, 
zatis theatrum, glorieque wa immediate ante folis occaſum 
men/ae & infinite pe  folendidiſſime luceret Sal, at in 
Keil. Aſtronom. Le& IV. Pte momento, cum occidit, flatim 
And with what indulgence, in danſiſimæ ingruerent tenebre : © 

every inflance, has the great ar- tamgus ſubitaneus nofis adven- 
provided for com- e &a luce in tencbras mag. 
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Bur let us put ourſelves in the condition of 
antient philoſophers, and with their prevailing 
notions about us, let us look up to the heavens, 
and apprehend thoſe luminaries above, to be ani- 
mated ſelf moving beings, exquiſitely wiſe and 
intelligent, guiding their own motions, and im- 
parting their benign influences. to this lower 
a v they cheriſh our earth; and 
from its putrid parts bring forth every ſpecies of 
plants and animals; let theſe be our undoubted 
notions. And in this ſcheme of things, or 


| while we thus underſtand the nature of what we © 


tus 3 commodus © changed into a vitch-dark | 


parum 
e/ſet. Sed per atmoſphæram fit, ut 
i nulli directi ad nos pervenire 


poſſunt ſalares radii, reflexa ta- 


men luce per aliquod tempus frua- 


mur, & non nift paulatim obre- 


tenebræ. Similiter ma- 
ne, cum fol ad decimum oct᷑a vum 
ab horixonte gradum pervenerit, 
zncipit _ ram illuminare, 


cœl perfundere, que 


' wque ad 2 2 continuo cre/ſ- 
we 125 Lect. XXI. p. — 
And (ſays Dr. Nienventyt in his 
Relig. Philoopher, Contempl. 24. 
Sea. xiv. p. 759. Vol. III.) 
Let an atheiſt judge again, 
„Whether 1 ee a de- 
terminate and purpoſe, 
4 that the rays of the ſun paſ- 


% ſing from a thinner into a 
< thicker medium, are refracted 
wand turned away from their 


«© true courſe, in order to pro- 


— — 


* and mornin wy Mp ry 
_ «<< wiſe upon- 
4“ ſun in all 


« 1 would 


ordered on 
ful to men, x 
„ whoſe ſight would be very 


n C 
place, > be 1257 wh 


% Night? And it — be ea · 
« ſily perceived, that it is ſo 
to be uſe- 


the © 


much prejudiced, if the tran- 


* fition from much light to 


% much darkneſs were made 


all at once.” A beautiful 


Phavomenon ! ſhewing the won, 


_ derful kindneſs of a provident - 
being, that every day appears, 


and by moſt peo N is eyery day 
e And he 9 
eſerves not to enjoy the ble. 


ſings of his cye.ſgbe, whoſe 


mind is ſo deprav'd, AS not 
to acknowledge the 
* and wiſdom of the author of 


his nature, in the raw: 


: and ofon ing ratte ch 


* origin,” that in all its Habz- 
rude; to external objects is ſo 


well adapted to guard us from 
danger and to — 
Phih 


: chap. 2 | 
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behold in heaven and earth; What are the firſt | 
principles in which we can reſt our thoughts, 
and from whence we may go on, reaſoning, till 


we come to perceive an infinite mind? The plants 
ard animals that inbabit and beautify this lower 
world, totally owe their production and fubfiſtence 
to the heavenly bodies: here we can have no ar- 
gument for the exiſtence of the deity. The hea- 
venly bodies are ſelf-moving intelligent beings, ind 
beneficent Gods, that bleſs and govern the world: 
here we are in view of 1 wiſe and 


5 benign deities, who dwell and ſhine glorious in 


the heavens, who give birth to the vegetable 
and animal w orld, 551 ſuperintend our lower 


habitation. ither now hall we go— Where 
are the data? — Where! is the known ground, 


on which one can ſet one's foot, and from 
whence we may proceed towards an infinite 


wind? If it ſhall enter into our head to appre- 


hend heaven and earth, the whole viſible uni- 


verſe of things as one entire body; the fancy 
may then, perhaps, ſtrike us, that this one body 


of the univerſe is animated by one univerſal 
foul, as our little bodies are with ours: upon 


which we. A be e to PE with 


* * 
oF 4 *3 
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as for our coming to perceiye or diſcern a 
wind, infinitely. greater than the heavenly 
Whole "— ndependent 'of 
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all matter, the contriver, former, ** and 
governor, of this ſtupendous piece of architec- 
8 1 n that, while we have ſuch 
miſtaken ap prehenſions of the nature of things, 
we are at all capable of the diſcovery, or that 


Wn wins I us , | 
it. 


Le the IE the 2 — and 
5 ſeem to have 
put it out of their power to diſcern a courſe - 
arguments, which mow an . to apprehend the 
i of the Nor indeed, as I have 
y bintec wy thoſe philoſyphers- ever. 29 | 
about to- prove the exiſtence of this being in 
particular; but in all their reaſoning. to:ſthew 
there is a God, do re eee, 
the world, er in tho dh , phe | 
Wh Fins Not 25 


PLA Oin his 100 8 Ok of 


e 8 


AZ 


ape 2 . non 
3 cientia Veritas 


5 a | 8 
u proprio, & interna Intel- 1 . — Se = 
ligentia non poteſt comprehendi, omnes philoſophiz ſeas alis⸗ 
e pe per ſeipſos nas eſſe a veritate, quia bos 
cere voluerunt; itaque in varias mines errant, qui eas canſti- 5 
fibique ſzpe contrarias ententias tuerunt; Fan ullum fon og 
inciderunt, ex quibus exitum tum aut firmitatem unt bas 
non haberent, K in eodem luto bere, z nullis e 8 
(ficut comicus ait) hzfitaverunt: cum falciuntur oraculis. Tas 
ſeilicet aſſumptionibus eorum 5 Lib. VU. cap. ii. wide 
non ref; ente ratione; cum Lb. III. ap. iii. 
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The. Necrniny:. 
and good man, takes upon him to defend againſt 


the arther/is and bigots of his time, theſe three 
grand points of religion, namely, there are Gods; 
that this world is under their care and 
ment; and that their favour is not to be goin 
prayers and ſacrifices, without inward purity 
and righteouſneſs of foul. As to the firſt of theſe, 
Which the only article we are here concerned 
in, he makes Clixiasexpreſs himſelf in this man- 
ner: The earth, lays he, the ſun, all the ftars, and 
the ' ſeafans fo beautifully "adorned and diſtinguiſbed 
by years and months, do proclaim there are Gods ; 
and Greeks and Barbarians do every where bear 
avitneſs to the truth*, Now theſe are ro- 
prcks, eſpecially the viſible world, from whence 


we —— chat convincingly prove the 
exiſtence of the deity. But does Clinias N 
hend the earch, the ſum, and the others ſtars, in 


the ſame light wherein we now regard them? 
Or does he once attempt to improve them to the 
ſame purpoſes? Far from it. He only inſtances 
in theſe beings, in order to ſhew in fact, there 
are Gods; or he only means to ſay, that theſe 


beings in proclaiming their own divinity, do there- 
by give us to underſtand, there are Gods really 


exiſting. Upon which Plato —— notice, that 


in this article they are oppoſed by a ſet of philo- 


Gophers, who * un t the f ars are only 
But Plato does not ſtick at 


| dechiting thoſe waere impious. He ob- 


* that mankind ſuck . 
pos run u La Lib x f 986, 4. vd f. 
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the knowledge of theſe deities; that all along as 
they grow up they ſee them worſhipped ; and 
Greeks and Barbarians do every where adore 
them. But leaving theſe Gods, for whoſe exi- 
ſtence they have ocular demonſtration, (againſt 
which however the followers of Anaxagoras 
loudly excepted, as being, in their opinion, only 
lifeleſs fones) he goes about to explain the exi- 
ſtence of another God, who is not liable to 
ſuch an objection ; and pretending to prove by 
ſome poor metaphyſical reaſoning, : that ovine T 
older than body, and the author of motion, he at _ 
length concludes in the ou! of the world: and 
being ſtill fond of the divinity of the heavenly 
bodies, he takes occaſion to add, that the aun, 
the moon, and all the ftars are likewiſe each of 
them animated with a ſoul, and therefore fo 
many Gods. And whoever, ſays he, confeſſes 
thus much, will he endure to hear that all things 
| are not full of Gods*? This, if I am not great- 
ly miſtaken, is the moſt conſiderable, if not the 
only place in Plato's writings, wherein he pro- 
feſſes to prove the exiſtence of a God: and we 
ſee for what purpoſes he introduces the heavenly 
bodies in his argument againſt athez/m ; and that 
his other reaſoning is far from pointing at the 
exiſtence of an infinite mindY. 8 
_©'T $HALL next inſtance in Xeniphon, ano 
r ſcholar and friend of Socrates. This phi- 


loſopher, ee Oe EN Ce: 


" 4 14. Lib. X. C. p. 88g. | 
P. 887. D. 44:25 Vs Plat. r 412. 
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filled up the character of a fine 1 
man of great poli teneſs, and — religious; 
and who in my opinion, is the graveſt and chaſt - 
eſt writer among antient philoſophers, and can 
never ſufficiently be admired; I fay, this great 
man makes indeed extremely 6ne and handſome 
reflections upon the firudture of the human body, 
upon the powers of the human mind, upon the 
provifion. made for the ſupport and comfort of hu- 
man life, and upon the revolution and influences 
of the heavenly bodies, in order to make good 
the argument againſt atheiſts, but you will 
plainly ſee he has along in view, not any par- 
D but a 2 Gods; and per- 
gs ie. 1— reaſon to doubt, whether he had 
| thoughts any exiſtence of an infinite mind. 
In this manner he concludes one of his excellent 


diſcourſes: . As in ſerving, /ays be, and doing 


« kind offices to men, you come to know thoſe 
e that are diſpoſed to make fuitable returns; 
« and as in conſulting and adviſing with other 
< people, you come to know thoſe that are wiſe 
« and prudent: ſo, if you will make trial of 
<<. the Gods, whether i in ſerving them they are 
_ « diſpoſed to inſtruct you in things not obvious 
« to mankind, you. ſhall find. that the divinity 
T9 of ſo high a nature, that they both ſee all 
<« things, and hear all things, and are every 
“ where Pigs, and have all things under their 
t care and government la another admir- 
able diſcourſe, be ſeems indeed to take notice 


ene, u Lib. 19.788. 257 55 | 
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of a particular being, whom he beautifully de- 
ſcribes as the being, 20 frames 2 the 
untverſe, wherein are all things good and beauti- 
ful; who preſerves it intire for our uſes without 
waſte and decay, while it unerringly miniſters to 
his pleaſure ſuuiſter than thought. But I am fin- 
cerely concerned I have it here to oþſerve, that one 
does not well apprehend, what is the ona 
being, that may be pointed at in this paſſa n 
Xenophon ; whether an infinite mind, gr 
muc doubt; or the /6ul of the world, which in 
the difourſe Laſt referred to, he ſoems to un- 
derſtand by v & rav Peomow; or, Whether he 
means all the Gods in general, for in another 
place he deſcribes the Gods without exception, 
by almoſt the very ſame lofty expreſſions*. How- 
ever it be, as he all _ had in view a number 
of Gods, ſo he goes 1 this notion at the 
concluſion of this diſcourſe: * You ought, /ays 
 <« he, without fail, fo far as you are able, to 
« Honour the Gods, and confidently hope for 
the greateſt bleſſings. Nor would a man be 
< right in his wits, who ſhould look for greater 
« from other beings, than from 4% who are 
Zahle to help us an INN 
A . 

EE is a firong beautiful aſlage of Ai. 
Kalles, not now extant in his writings, but pre- 
ſerved by Cicera : Were there men, Jays Arr. 
<« fotle, who . had lived under ground in 
has andi SY rttments ; adorned withy 
. e Fai . 
L ib. YU. p. 237. Wo * 8 
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« ſculpture and painting, and furniſhed with all 
ce thoſe things wherewith thoſe abound who are 
« counted te and rich; who yet had 
« never been above ground, but had heard from 
« fame, of the majeſty and power of the Gods; 
. afterwards at a time, the earth being 
_« wide „ had acceſs to make their way 
e from their hidden abodes to theſe places which 


« we inhabit, and to come forth : when of a | 


10 ſudden theſe men ſhould ſee the earth, the 
<« ſeas, and heaven; ſhould obſerve the vaſtneſs 
«© of the clouds, and the violence of the winds; 
c ſhould behold the ſun, and attend to his mag- 
« nitude, his beauty and efficacy ; that he 
« creates the day by diffuſing his light through 
e the whole of heaven; and when the night 
« had covered the earth in darkneſs, _ 
4 then perceive the whole heavens | 
te and beautified with ſtars; the different phaſes of 
e the moon growing and waning ; the riſing and 
< ſetting of all theſe heavenly beings; and their 
* invariable courſes fixed to all eternity; when 
t they ſhould ſee theſe things, beyond doubt 


e they would apprehend there are God, and 


< that theſe fo great things are the works of the 
Gods“. Now, this cauſe fo ſtrongly put, 
were it managed by a judicious hand among us, 
would ſoon open one's mind, and bring one 
clearly to perceive. the exiſtence of the deity. 
But alas! theſe beautiful reflections in the hands 
of Aristotle, only e to ſhew us that pat 
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venly bodies are Gods, and the extremity of hea- 

ven, or the uppermoſt ſphere, 1s the jos and ſu- 
eme deity. 

_—_ for Cicero, 1 have before hinted, that he 

inclines to favour the religious ſentiments of Bal- 

bus. So that in bringing 


numbers of the ſame ſort of argi ts, and in 
ſetting them forth with beauty and ele- 
gance, Cicero only means to aſſure mankind, 


that the ſim, moon, and ſtars, have divinity and 


providence, and riſes no higher in his notion of 
the /upreme God, than a material or mechanical 
of the world, which animates and pervades 
the whole, and upon the principles of the Stoicls, 
as much concerned in the contrivance and con- 
ſtruction of the univerſe, as our ſouls are in the 


contrivance and conſtruction of: that binkines:” A- 


human reaſon . What are theſe divinities in 


whole ſervice ſo ox or wits . aan em- 


e 


4 On vous citera Ss nature de Dieu ai 22 
Rae o Platon a parle de plus ridicules que celles des poe- 


together, in his ſecond 
book concerning the nature f the Gods, ſuch great 


tres-ſenſement, mais cher- tes, ne cite pas moins en exem- 


chez les livres od il a parle en ple les ſentimens de Platon, que 


phyſicien, & non pas en mo- 


raliſte ou en politique. Vous 


trouverez un galimatias, & des 
impietez epouvantables dans ſa 
theologie philoſophique, fi vous 
la pouvez anatomiſer; & vous 
y trouverez Funite reelle dau- 
cune choſe. Souvenez vous, je 
vous prie, que Faſtin Martyr, 
Fetant = à prouver que les 
SR Philoſophes ſur la 


8 4 


ceux de Thales, G. fnaximandre, 
&c. Cont. des Penf. _—_ 


chap. brit, p. 3 


81. 
Le philoſophe Thales aſſura, 


que tout Etoit.plein de Dieux. 
auteurs Chretiens recueillent 
comme de la manne tous les 


e eee afin 


prouver, que nos grandes ve= 


ritez ont et conuẽs aux Genti- 


n mais ils devroient prendre 


Tuvs 


are —— 


„ ee 


5 =; Tarte ſee in fat, chat however 8 


which we ow ſucceſsfully employ 5 — 
the exiſtence of an infinite mind; yet they never 
did improve them to this purpoſe : and it ſhould 
dem, that by reaſon of their abſurd opinions 
about the heavenly bodies, they were kept from 
— capable of applying 

Tis needleſs here to debate, whether the antients 

had it in their power to attain to theſe notions 

of the heavenly bodies, wherein we now appre- 

might have come to have diſcovered the exiſtence 

- the deity. I ſhall only obſerve that in fact, 
_ notwithſtanding all their endeavours to ſearch 


them in this manner. 


one ſhould think, they 


they never did form 


= ings ; rr did ever 


foreign inſtruction, to 


— 
——.— principe tres- 
pie, on que le a Et 

er 3 _ 
= ou que Jupite! grand 
7, — Tora eſt autre choſe que le 
| „„ materiel, & que Fether qui 
[ envoie ſur la terre les ſemences de 
| tout ce quelle produit, les ames 


des hommes. cap. cv. p. 498. 


ES 4 f 


| Aro pics bones: celles 
| * N me 74 ara — Alexand. 


any of human kind think more juſtly about 
them; which ſuffices to ſhew, that human 
powers are not quite ſo well fitted, without 


the knowledge of an 


gain 
5 e e And to natural does it ſeem for 


pals r 7 aſe 7 9els "— 
Te; EXNig, zx ſa de & dy 


Hticg * any Segehaag egos 
ub, % du tvlie H drroxe- 


guete oPas I du N xu 


ow SF er; t Oe bet TY& Reg. 


#9 * 5 Ste Wa T7) N - 


Vor i ve, . weer Noe ig 

dunbebag ive gn ri, & & Ob[- 
obi f vcorg, W l vols x 
gde G erg Foros. Clem. 
/ad Gent. N 0. 
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a 


urne de la terre vient de la 


Sect. VII. ; 
Mankind, to imagine the heavenly bodies to be 


animated, that, as I have Farber hinted, eus 
and Chriſtians of no ſmall character, were of this 
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Beſides TJycho-Brabs already mention 
Kepler, another great aſtronomer, was not 
„ Fows- to profeſs it; and from the e 


ents 


xperim 
I have made, I ſtill ſuſpect, that the bulk of 


mankind do, 
prehend 


even at this day, every where ap- 
them in this bow light. 


Nay, the 


celebrated Mr. Bayle, after having taken notice 


of 


Kepler's opinion, bids us remark — ; that X 
it would be difficult enough to : 


diſprove i 15 ; n 


PE e "ILY 


/ 


e aiant remarqus com- 
1 11 Etoit abſurde de mettre 
la terre au nombre des Dieux; 
la. terre, dis je, ow; tout le 
monde prenoit un co 
& que Pon fouloit aux pieds, { 

que Von couvroit de toutes ſortes 


e vilainies; ajoitte que les plus 
ite, 


virent bien cette abſu 

& qu ils dirent que la terre 6é- 
wit, ou un animal, ou une 
tie du grand. animal, que P 

apelle le monde. Kepler n 5 

pas ere cloigne de ce ſentiment, 


que le mouvement di- 


terre, mais auſſi quelle s aper- 

coit de Paparition des cometes, 

qual en ſue 1 fraieur, & que 
viennent 

«* Audiamus eum loquentem li- 


7 deo ds cometis. anni poſt mil- 


72 lefimum ſexcenteſimum — 
6. 42 Jue Be duode\ 
aculidi mundi 


ge-t-1], Car non ſeulement 


grandes pluies. : 


e naris colugtam PPE IN 
* CiT, & OBSTUPESCIT, . 
© nague facultates caters om- 
et „ ime rerum fublunarium.. A 
poſtea; facultas telluris, inſo- 
ti comet apparitiant Con- 


© STERNATA, . #10 terreflris. 


cc . ſuperficiei loco multum exſudat 
<< waporum, pro qualitate te illius 
ce partis ſui corforis : Hine diu- 
en (act d Yi gy 5 
e 

lat. Lib. II. cap. Ixii. p 25 
Gaſſendi obſerve que fn Kepler | 
toutes les etoiles ſont anumees, & 
comme les animaux ſe meuvent 
le moien de leurs muſcles, 
terre & les planetes ont auſſi 
muſcles proportionez A. leur 
maſſe, & qui ſont Vinſtrament 


par lequelelles un anz 1 
donne au ſoleil une ame tres 
noble & tles active, & il veut 
que les raions du ſoleil mettent 

en action Lame des planetes. 
7 Zine de Ls 


Bb 


Bu x. 


tum cauſas dare nondum potuit 
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Bur had the ancients come to regard the 


; 4 I 


heavenly bodies, as heaps of lifcleſs matter; 
would they from hence have perceived the er- 


fidera feciſſe animata, ac, ut in- 


motits in animalibus 


Junt fibre digeſtæ per muſcules, 
Je confer 2 illum, eſſè & in terra, 


in planetis ceteris, ingenteis 


exjuſque, per quas anima vim 
am motricem exerceat. Cen- 


( . Phyſic. Sect. 2. 


Fur. 
Lib. III. cap. vi. Oper. tom. 1. 


. 635.) Voiez ce que je cite de 
Vir Laibe; (Tt Ach Tanta- 
rue conſtantium verita- 


Replerus; tum quod intelligentiis, 
aut tot dentin 3 
inexplicatis, haberet præpeditam 


mentem; tum quod nondum illius 
tempore, Geometria interior & 
ſeientia motuum eo quo on 
feciſſent. Act. Erudit. Lipſ.1 89. 


p. 82, 83.) & uez bien 
i Cer 


ſeroit aſſer difficile de re- 


ſtence of the deity? From the caſe of Anaxa- 
goras and his followers, 
Tkelihood of fach an events. Nor des every 


one may gue s at the 


en état de bien ſavoir fi la terre 
eſt anime, que Veſt un pou de 
ſavoir fi nous ſommes. animez. 


Un pou ſe content de ſe nourrir 


de ce qu'il ſacce à la ſurface de 


nos corps: il ne fait point fi 
nous penſons; il ne peut pas 
meme decouvrir les reſſorts in- 


ternes qui nous meuvent. Pou- 
vons- nous faire plus de dẽcou- 


vertes ſur la queſtion ſi la terre 
penſe, & ſi elle a des ſentimens, 
qui comme les n6tres determi- 
nent certains reſſorts interieurs 
a ſe mouvoir dune certaine fa- 
con? Bayl. Diction. in Kepler. 
BR 7 


s Je ne veux pas etre de ces 


A conjecturer, qui croiroient fa- 


cilement que les anciens philo- 
ſophes ont tres-bien conu que 
leurs principes etoient Teponge | 


ont fait ſemblance dignorer 
cette conſequence, ſoit parce 
qu elle ſentoit le fagot, ſoit parce 
2 ſouhaitoient d' etre - 
au peuple comme des Ru: 
teurs de la pietẽ. don diſe 
de qu on voudra: mais, pour moi, 
e ne veux rien con : tou- 
tes les ſectes de Pancienne phi- 
loſophie ſont coupables d avoir 
raifonne inconſequemment. 11. 


ſeroit aiſs de les en convaincre, 
SO | th 
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true made in natural philoſophy bring us im- 
ben the owe of ve me though 
it brings us nearer ta it, and on that account is to 
be highly valued b. In ſhort; thete was ſuch dif- 
ficulty, or ſuch obſcurity, or ſuch abſurdity, in 
every opinion held by the ancients, about-the 
FFF and the nature of the 
Gods, that I believe Cotta 0 his fin» 
cere ſentiments, when he declares, that be cha 
better tell what he ſhould not not think, than what he 
Maui think in relation i ſuch articles. * 


par des preuves que Yon node 
.—— Je ne vois qu 
9 bonne route philoſophique 
pour leur n Ceſt de 
Poſer d abord pour prinei pe, que 
rien dim it ne peut exiſter 
de ſoi meme, & de conclure de 
la que la matiere etant impar- 
faite n'exiſte point neceſſaire- 
ment; qu elle a done ete 
duite de rien ; qu il y a 
une puiſſance infinie, un eſprit 
ſouverainement parfait qui Ia 
eres. On arrive par là ſure- 
ment & promptement à la Re- 
ligion. Mais x alles pas vou 
2 que ſans le ſecours d en- 
Saut, ſans tine grace de Dieu, 
les <7 de Vecriture, 
Ss aperceuir 
4 ce 1 Si vous afirmez 
88 Feſprit de Phomme eſt aſſez 
| decouvrir cette route; 
à moins ins quiane impiets volon- 
taire, van deſſein de faire la 


—.— 
— Vow me eas 


urls 


Bb 


lex bien ins files Pe 
ves que vous aves! -deſſus 5 mais 
il faut qu elles ſoient bonnes, & 

en ce cas-la vous deve attendre 
de moi un million de remerti- 
mens: Eris mihi Magus — 


Go, 501. Vid. cap eri. 
e Ope B. 3. W-48: 


P. 345- 


i Cie. de Nat. Door. Lib. II. 


"Let here be remarked that 
improvement 

— 
of God, or their capacity to 
diſcover this eſſential article of 
religion, were no better in the 
days of Cicero, at no great diſ- 
tance from the publication of 
the Goſpel, than they had been 
long before, in the days of Mo- 


fer, ys eager, whit more an- 


ious and 


5 of  thankind 
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The Nectosrry 


——— by Mr. Locke : Nothing, ſays be, 


© ſeems hard to our underſtanding, 


„ known = 


that 1s once 


for knowledge being only of 


t truths perceived to be fo, we are favourable 
e enough to our own faculties to conclude they 
<©'of their own ſtrength would have attained 
*« thoſe diſcoveries without any foreign aſſiſt- 


ys 


* BEE idle _ fanciful fper- 
£* ſtructures which they built 
we upon it, we may form a fur- 
** ther reaſon for Mo/es's defiring 
to be informed what the name 
«« of God was. Men did not, 
* at this time, know the works 
«of creation; well enough to 
«« demonſtrate from them the 
© attributes of God, nor could 


« philoſophers _ theſe times, 
thought - themſelves. wiſe e- 
< nough to attempt theſe ſub- 

4 jects; but what - was the ſuc- 
© ceſs? . themſelves wiſe, 
e they * and changed 
2 the glory of the uncorruptible 
4 God. There was not a fuf- 
«© cient foundation of a true 

knowledge of the heavens, 
«« elements, and of the frame 
4 of the univerſe then laid, for 
men to build u ſos to 
< attain from the ſtudy of. them 
<« ſaitable and proper-notions of 
« the deity-:. and! it came 
* 5 


38 that the 


ce ance.— He that travels the roads now ap- 


be * of theology. When they had 
** ſpeculated upon the fire, or 
*& phe avind, the fwift air, or 


« the circle of the flars, the 
% Hiolent water, or the lights of 
* heaven, not forming true no- 
tions of their natures ; they 
were either delighted with 
* their beauty, or afteniſbed at 
© their power, and framing very 
high but. falſe eſtimates of 
© them, they loft the know- 
a oy of the workmaſter, and 
the parts of his work- 

to be God. And 

T * — error of this ſort, or 
<< errors as pernicious as theſe, 
<« Moſes himſelf might have fal- 
** len into, if he had endea- 
et youred to have formed his 
„ notions of God, either from 


«the Zgyptien learning, or 


« from- any | at this 

time in the world. Faith, 

Nona belief of — had 
revealed, was the any princi 

<< upon which he could card 

ec rightly to know: God's and 


this was the Ages which 


« Moſes here 


. on.” . 5 ol — ofthe 
N al 7 2 


p. 42. 
* 
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plauds his own ſtrength 
carried him ſo far in ſuch a ſcantling of time, 
and aſcribes all to his own vigour; little con- 
ſidering how much he owes to their pains, 


363 
and legs, chat have 


who cleared the woods, drained the 


ges, and made the ways mal; 


able: without which he might have. toil'd 


much with little progreſs. : A great many 
things which we have been bred up in the be- 


lief of from our cradles, (and — notions 


grawn familiar, and as it were natural to us, 
under the goſpel) we take for unqueſtionable 
obvious truths, and eaſily demonſtrable ; with - 
out conſidering how y a we. might have 
been in doubt or ignorance of them, had re. 


cc 


* N . of chriffian, p. 


279. Permettez moi de vous 


ſays. Mr. Bayle, que ceux qui 


trouvent avec vous tant declarte 
& tant de facilite dans-ndotre 


queſtion, jugent anciens ſiecles 


par le nõtre. Mais il faudroit 


conſiderer que ce qui nous eſt fi 
facile & ſi manifeſte, parce que 
Dieu nous a fait la grace de 
nous communiquer fa revela- 
tion, ne Fetoĩt pas à ceux qui 
navoient pour guide que la na- 
ture. Leſprit humain aban- 
donné a lui-meème s egare fa- 


cilement. ſur une mer auſſi vaſte 


92 auſſi profonde que celle: la: 


Mer, oz Peſprit prenant ſa rat 
e 


"wm de 4a —_ 


c velation been ſilent *, 2 


| ſur ce po 
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L. 


"ow reſſemblons 3 3 ceux nana 
s'etant ſervis de bon teleſcope, 
s'1maginerolent que les autres 
hommes auroient facilement vu 
les ſatellites de Jupiter s' ils a- 
voient voulu. Reeonoiſſons plu- 
tot que la choſe eſt en elle 
meme difficile, & wallons point 
chercher des motifs d erreur dans 
la ſenſualitè des errans. II faut 
_ que la choſe: ſoit difficile, 

ue nous voions tous les 
— que ceux qui combatent le 
plus vivement Patheiſme, lui 
donnent des armes ſans y 


ſer. Mr. Cudworth and Mr. 
| Grew tres-grans philoſo 2 . 


ſont un exemple. | 
done point d autre but, que de | 


vous repreſenter que ſous 8 
texte 22 la — bat 7) . 
at fondamental paroit 


Tu AT. 
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—— Ing now bring this part af my 
argument to a period; when we thus find ſo 


much confuſion and cuntradiction in the ſenti- 


of antient philoſophers concerning a deity; 
ſome never at all ſuſpecting there is any ſuch 
being; ſome douhting; and others denying his 
exiſtence ; and thoſe who in words ſeem to 
maintain it, differing ſo widely from one ano- 
ther, and forming ſuch abſurd and inconſiſtent 
notions about, what they called, the divine na- 
ture and ons, rang one cannot poſſibly a 
— hu any of them, any the ler 
—— that infinite mind, whom we 
confeſs the one only Ling and true God: when 
we conſider, that Anaxagoras, Socrates and his 


followers, who were the only philoſophers that 


ſeem to have had any ſort of apprehenſion of 
the being of the ever bleſſed deity, gave out fo 
abſurd and extravagant an account of the forma- 
tion of the uniyerſe, that it clearly appears they 
never were able of themſelves to have made the 
diſcovery, but muſt have been informed by o- 
thers, as we know aſſuredly was the caſe with 
Socrates and- his followers, 3 the exiſtence 
of this infinite mind: when we reflect, that all 


che different ſets of nn, if e except 


alt, * eeidente 7 nos les. de du Tegan 45 U 


& A nos docteurs qui Pont fu W ou 


avec le E & qui 48 28 attention à ce 
dent parler à tout mo- objet, ſufit à leur en möntrer 


ment, & qui confirment Ia Tu- evidence, pourvu qu ils ne Sb. 


miere naturelle par le ſecours ſtinent pas malicieuſement A 
de la lumiere ſurnaturelle de gaveugler. Conti 
Fecriture, ye IP IT Jiy 
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Anaxagoras and the inconſiderable few, that went 


along with him, unanimouſly profeſſed that the 
Heavenly bodies are animated beings, the Gods 


who have the government of the world, and on 


| whom mankind depend: in a word, when we 
reflect what vaſt difficulty there ever was, and 
there ſtill is, in the preſent ſtate of humanity, : 
to raiſe one's thoughts above all viſible and ſen- 
ſible objects, and apprehend an infinite mind, 
_ abſolutely perfect, independent of all matter, 
whoſe creatures the ſim and ftars are, and all 
other beings : I ſay, when we attend to all theſe 
particulars laid together, one cannot but judge it 
impoſſible for mankind, in the circumſtances 
wherein I have re preſented them, left to them- 
ſelves, rude and Ars Pat, and without all 
foreign inſtruction, ever to come by their own 
fagacious enquiries to the knowledge of the 
deity; or to conceive there is any Sr tied 
_ exiſting beſides the heavenly bodies, or ſuch 
ſenſible objects as may happen to fill their 
| imagination Nay the ſame we may . 


1 . famous Me. Arnauld, a nate SO 
3 fuffered Non much from the = fort bon eſprit, ou qui aura 
Feſuits, being about to ſhrew, un genie extraordinaire pour 
that mankind have not ſufficient. cette ſorte d Etude: mais ce en 
means nx them to diſcern ſeroit un pour bien des gens: 
the bei 4 e 85 , * apt] um — 
| es theſe refletions:: Un mo- iquat ce vre, & 
| m {4 . Denonc, qui leur en 6claircit les difficul- 

Tarte e St, xii. ez. Or ee b fone ou es ber. 
2.99, 91, 95.) eſt appelle-ſuf-. mes pindralement, dont la pluſ- 
fiſant par rapport à la perſonne. part ſont” ſatis Brgy, 2 15 
A qui on dit qu'il ſuffit. Ainſt peu d cdevatio & de pensva- 
A tion. ceſprit, b quick: beſoin'ds 


. oor ns property 2 aloy. Cc Be | 
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age with reſpect to 


The een 


philoſophers m. 


Uros the whole therefore, I would ws leave 


donc 3 I'&gard de tous ces gens 
Ia, qui font ſans comparaiſon 
la plus grande partie du genre 
humain, qu'if faut examiner, 


Lils ont eu, ou s'ils non pas eu 


des moiens ſuffiſans con- 
noitre Dieu & ia loy. — Com- 
mengons par ceux dont St. Paul 
dit, gui Dieu avoit Jaifſe toutes 
tes aatigns marcher dans leurs 

es, Ceſt a dire tous les peu- 


ples du monde, hors les Juifs, 


avant la predication d'evan- 
Conſiderons dans ces peuples 


| — qui en faiſoient la 


moitié, les ſoldats, les artiſans, 
& le reſte de la populace, fans 
aucune application aux ſciences, 
qui faiſoient plus de trols quarts 


EX demi de Pautre moitié: com- 


ment peut-6n dire que ces per- 


ſonnes avoient 8 
fans de connoiſtre qu'il 

Dieu createur du * 
. "defend le vice, & qui commande 
ba yurtu2 Votre F. de Reuæ aſ- : 


fare dans le paſſage cite dans la 


Nouvelle Herefie, que Pexift- © 


once te Diva nelly ee, der f Tee? Hſe Fuſs ct 


yſans des villages d Empire 
omain, eſtoient capables de 
m—_ deux-memes ces preu- 
ves populaires de Pexiſtence de 
Dieu createur du monde, dont 
la loy devoit ſeryir de regle 


actions des hommes: & qu'ai 


ce qu'ils avoient naturellement 


. Mefprit leur eſtojt un moien ſuf: 


fant pour le connoiſtre. Cela 
eſt ſi peu vraiſemblable qu on ne 
croit pas qu'il Poſe dire. 
——— Ce ſeroit donc chicaner & 
agir de très mauvaiſe ſoy, que 
de ne pas reconnoiſtre qu'il y a 
eu des mille millions de payens, 
2 non pas eu de moiens ſuf- 

ſans pour connoiſtre Dieu & fa 


ſainte loy, pendant ces tem ps 

Cignorance, comme les appelle 

St. Paul, qui ont — * 

venement de Jeſus Ch 

2 Dieu n'eſtoit conn — 

ns la Judee ; notus in 

Deus: & que les ſaints du vieux 

— Miſoient tant de veux, 
wo ue Dieu ſe ſit connoiſtre 3 


peuples: ce quieſt fi bien 7 
repreſents par ces vers: 


' Sect. VII. 
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to conclude, that however the belief of the be- 
ing and perfections of God is the foundation of 
all religion, as the author of Chr:/tzanity as old 
4s the creation very well obſerves; yet mankind 
given up to themſelves, and having no foreign in- 
ſtruction, muſt remain altogether ignorant of the 
exiſtence, the nature, and perfections of this in- 


finite mind d. 


[ hs 


* 9.57 8 a2 2 g 
T Aang dp a. * 75 rau - 
pn dd geice # Fx80, v2 wn f ü- 
nE ir, 0 98 # id xa 
ted & Autan, Culgos Þ of 

a ewTaY . 6 7d 39400 TWpe 
ox dri, T F co puoi W 8- 
emgysCola, Herm. Irriſ. Gent. 
Philoſoph. cap. v. 

» The learned Mr. Du Pin 
| having explain'd the firſt reli- 
gions of the world, and how 
mankind went on introducing 
one ſort of Gods after another, 
ſums up the whole in this 
manner, and makes ſome. re- 


flections e I ſuppoſe will 
meet with ſome ple's appro- 
bation ey multiplier lesdivinitesa Pinfini ; 


N Voil3 tout ce qui ſe peut re- 
cueiller des monumens dignes 
ds foi touchant ce qu'il y ade 
= vrai- -ſemblable fur les pre- 
mieres religi 


_ ligion enſeignee par No & 
Sem fat bien-tot corrompue 


toutes les nations du monde, + atk 


8 ow cette maxime, Due Dieu as 
na toutes les nations faire 


uri woles,” Aimiſit Deus gentes faculty 
_ Sugredi uias ſuais: meſt pas ſeu - ing and perfect 
2 252 verité nbi — may. clearly. 


ons du de® Il ſtoire 
(ng par Ia que la — 


8⁰ that here we e have found « out 


mais ol fur le temoinage des 
hiſtoriens profanes, & qu en cela. 
comme dans les autres faits con- 
ſiderables, .Phiſtoire ſainte & 
Phiſtoire profane ſont d accord, 
& ſe ſoutiennent mutuellement. 
Laveuglement des hommes, qui 
ont fi-tot abandonne le vrai 
Dieu, pour adorer premiere- 
ment des etres naturels, comme 
le ſoleil, la lune, & les autres 
aſtres, enſuite des eſprits ou des 
Demons, apres cela des heros, | 
5 les n des arts & des 
Ciences, . ont poulle le 
culte juſqu a hy a non ſeule- 
ment les vertus & les biens, maig 
auſſi les vices & les maux, & 2 1 


cet aveuglement, dis- je, ęſt un 
effet de la corruption de I hom - 

me, qui 5x cave Wt, 
che. originel, enſorte que 


erte. | DH; Pr. viii. 
Feconde 9 „ £ 
; And. how little re 
to be LR themſelves, or 
to.the uſe of their own rational | 
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another fundamental article, the very life and 


Joul of natural religion, which above all things 


it concerns all men to know, that is fo far from 


who, in explaining the natyre 


and ſtructure of the world, re- 


ject the conſideration of all final 


cauſes, and propoſe to account 
for the formation of things, 
without any to the effi- 


_ ciency of z openly pro- 


feſling that we ought only to en- 
quire, Mer what manner the 
avorld might have been made, 
and not <vbo made it; whereby 
they are led to contrive an +y- 
por hefis of their own, which re- 


| ä 


concern in the formation 
of the univerſe, — pron 
ginning to have im a cer- 
rain degree of motion upon three 
imaginary elements, ſeems to at- 
tribute no more to the efficiency 
of the firſt cauſe, than had been 
done by Ana xagorat, vid. Car- 


ler þ wy Part. I. 5 28. and 


Part. III. 546, Sc, This con- 
duct, with Nes jaſtice, is highly 
condemn ee eee ee 

. B. 3. p. 344: 378. But, 
Oye. 2 978 But, 


that might be named, who had 
heathen world; the late Mr. 


Taland, a keen and noted ad- 


yocate in the cauſe of Dei/m, 
while he rejefts reve{ation, and 
betakes himſelf to the bare uſe 
of his rational facultics, is able 
to conceive no better ſenti- 
taught by the Stoicks. Vis deni- 


. 


. lays he, & energia mint 


ber omnium & moderatrix, 
ac : finem ſemper ten- 
dens, 3 eſt; Bing mentem 
dicas, fi placet, & animum uni- 
ver: unde ſadales Socratici, 
proprio ut dixi vocabulb, appel- 
lantur Pantheiſtz ; cum vit 
hecce, ſecundum eos, non nifs ſola 
ratione ab - mac univerſo ſepa- 
retur. Pantheiſt. Sect. IV. p. 8. 
Enis ætbereus omnia circundans, 
ideogus ſupremus; omnia per- 
meant, ideoque & intimus, cujus 
analogica quedam & imperfecta 


 fimilituls off culinaris igniss 


ether, inquam, ( cerebri miran- 
da fabrica ad id idonea, & ex- 
terioribus objectis per ſenſuum 
nerves illic agentibus, varia/que 
phantafias excitantibus) omne 
perceptionit, imaginationis, re- 


miniſcentiæ, amplificandarum i- 


 dearum & imminuendarum ma- 


chinamentum rite — —— Ibid. 
Sect. VI. p. 12. Nor are theſe 
among the random thoughts of 
Mr. Toland. With the very 
ſame thoughts he concludes his 


own epitaph, which he made 


days before he died AM 


2 Spiritus cum #there Patre, 
quo prodiit olim, conjungitur « 

- In materno gremio reponitur. 
Iſe vero æternum eft reſurrectu- 
Ife of Mr. Toland prefix'd 


being 
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being knowable by ALL, that it really ſeems 
knowable by NONE®. 


J ſuppoſe the reader will have obſerved, that 


in explaining the truth of this 


entered into no 


nt, I have 


fer Be af the ſen- 


timents of the more n nations, and owe 


To ſhow * very early 
the opinion I maintain, was, 
| after the days of the apoſtles, 


ly taken notice of in 


the Chriftian church; among 
many inftances that might be 

iven, = me * ſingle out 
| in Mar thenagaras. 

Abe firſt of theſe excellent 
perſons, having in his ſearch 
after truth, gone through all 
the different ects . Philgſaphers 


tzat were then of any note in 


the world, before he embrac d 
the chriſtian , for which 
he ſuffer d martyrdom, may well 
| be allow'd to underſtand, how 


far mankind left to themſelves 


had gone or were able to go, in 
the Exercily of their rational 
ers, towards diſcovering the 
eing of God, the creation. of 
of man, the immortality of the 
ſoul, and a future flate of re- 
wards and puniſhments: and 
with 8 to all theſe ſeveral 
articles, this good and learned 
man expreſly declares, and in 


his excellent little wentila, An 
| xhortation to the Gentiles, no 


leſs * four or ſive — 
times he repeats itz namely, 
that neither by nature, nor by 
buman wit, is it poſſible for 
mankind 


to diſcover things fo 
3 


eat and divine; but we muſt 
Ae 


that 


poets and philofe 


3 e Py din 0 
holy men. Juſt. Mart. ad Græc. 
Cohort. F 8. & alib. 

As for Athenagoras 3 tis res 
ported of him, that having con- 
ceiv'd a deſign to write againſt 
the Chriſtian inſtitution, and for 
e carefully reading 
over the ſacred ks” he came 
to be ſofar from executing what 
he intended, that he found rea- 
ſon to embrace the religion 
which he was to have confuted. 
Now this excellent philoſopher, 
in his notable apology in behalf 
of the profeſſors of chriftianity, 
having obſerv'd that he and o- 
thers, who had the benefit of 
revelation, were able to demon- 
ſtrate the reaſonableneſs of their 

, there is one God; 
he expreſly declares that heather 


ophers Were not 


able of SEE without re- 


velation, to find out and diſcern 
that being: Tec xo d durdirles 
d Tegarnoae gx im i. e. 
But they «were not found of fo ; 
much capacity, as-to | 
or diſcover the true God: o, 


E dee Ore Aide, lic . | 


ans Wag a urs nage, 9 3g 95 
4e. d Ng idoſpe amen, law 
x) <e2 Ons, x; ee van, 
Wed cid, 9 week v. Z 


thenag. CG Chriftian: caps, 
wholly 
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wholly neglected all thoſe other parts of the 
world that are of later diſcovery. This how- 
ever is no evidence but that one might have like- 
wiſe produced facts from the modern hiſtories of 
all thoſe ſeveral countries, that equally conclude 
| the truth of every article in this argument. But 
I rather choſe to inſtance only in facts given out 
by heathens themſelves, eſpecially their learned 
men and philoſophers : becauſe taking the ac- 
count of things immediately from thoſe perſons, 
who were left to conceive their religious ſenti- 
ments, as their natural powers would enable 
chem; there ſeems to be no danger of our be- 
ing impoſed upon by a falſe repreſentation: 
whereas our late hiſtorians being prepoſſeſſed with 
a ſet of religious principles of their own, they 
are in hazard of explaining the religious p 2 
mena of the heathen ea according to their 
own prepoſſeſſions, or in a conſiſtency with their 
own particular ſcheme of things, which one 
may eaſily ſhew is the plain caſe in ſeveral in- 
ances; ſo that one cannot well reſt fatisfied 
that all thoſe religious principles they alledge, 
were really held in thoſe parts of the world 
that have lately come to our knowledge. And 
Wu few or none of our modern travellers ſeem 
article to have reported the pure genuine 
38 of thoſe heathen countries they have 
viſited, without mixing their own particular no- 
tions of things; it were to be wiſhed that ſome 
perſons of diſcretion and judgment, that under- 
ſſtands the lang e of ſuch people, would take 
* n himſelf, l. "like a wan abo. 
15 lutely 


Sect. VII. of ReverarioN. _ _- 
lutely ignorant of all religion, about their true 
and y ip ſentiments, and faithfully relate things 
as he is inſtructed. without: emer. 7 i 
foreign apprehenfions. 

In the mean while, fioms the ſcattered hd 1 
have above given, and from other ſecond- hand 
accounts one has acceſs to ſee, one ſhould think it 
manifeſt, that the religious powers of the more 


eaſtern nations are not more extenſive, than thoſe 5 


,} of other people. I know Dr. Hyde values him= 
* falf greatly upon having diſcovered, as he al- 
edges, that the antient Medes and Perfians had 
the knowledge of the true God, and paid all 
their religious worſhip to him alone; from 


whence he takes occaſion to be highly offended 


at all thoſe writers, who'report, that thoſe people 
worſhipped the fire, or any of the luminaries of 
heaven. I confeſs I am far from being ſatisfied 
that this learned man has put his opinion beyond 
all queſtion. If I am not very much miſtaken, 
from his own account of things the con | 
opinion ſeems, at leaſt, extremely ſuſpicious, if 
not altogether certain. But whatever be in that, 
as Dr. Hyde wholly attributes to 7radition all 
the knowledge, which is faid to have prevailed 
among the Medes and Perfrans concerning the 
deity, the truth of my argument is .O far from 
being invaded by bis relation of "thinks, 


that it 
comes thereby to be . ſupported v. Aud 
DO} ain "OAH n . 1 eee 10 P 


r er 2 
8 Aus as EF er Medicz & 


. Te Wade irw 


eee che book 
Sad. dir, an abſtract of Zoroafter's doctrine, one 
ſhall find no reaſon to ſuſpect (but a great deal to 
the contrary) that thoſe people were of them- 
ſelves capable to have diſeovered the being and 
perfections of the true Gods, Nor does this 
earnec man any where ſeem to aſeribe any ſuch 


eure Eumem natare. And 

X As for the of America ; Gam the no: 
counts we have tis manifeſt, that when 
the Spaniards Giſt d in that new world, 


the inhabitants took their /jps to be floating 
monſters ; their great guns to be angry deities z 
Ten be living animals; paper and nk to 
be ſpirits, which convey'd mens thoughts from 
one to another. And as for their religious prin- 
ciples, I ſhall here inſtance in the inhabitants 
of thoſe parts, which the Spamards after their 
- conqueſts, called The new kingdom of Granada. 
Tursx people are ſaid to have been rational 
enough in their moral ſentiments, whilſt oy 
ſeverely puniſh'd crimes, particularly mur 
ae And from their temples i in towns, 


ER e Sheng 6 e eder 
quo oriundi ſunt, ſuam familiam . & illuminatione angelorum: At 
& populares docuit, eoſque cum fi non fuiſſet i ignis tis, non 


rimeva fimplicitate = vert 


t.Culta & 


rag Tc. 5. H 27 


RE cap. i. 


a virtute ignis Marti ſuppedite- 
tur vita tam proceribus quam 
vulgo [i. e. omnibus] inter ho- 


mines — omnes poſſum us 


d manentia. 
| ro 3 moni mene 
potes pr — } 


eſſet aliquis inter creaturas vi- 
vens, nec eſſet r 


itaque 5 


ignem Aaurän, & juxta 
petitiones & deſideria tua 
2 er ; 
plendor & illuminatio ; 

Sadd. cap. xciii. ay He ul 


ſupra, p. 48332 
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and others abrc in the country, and abundance - 
of little chapels or hermitages on the roads, and 
in woods, in all which there was much gold 
and emeralds; they ſeem to have been very de- 
vout and religious. They were however no 
better informed about the deity, than other 
parts of that new found world. For among 
them the Sun and Moon were eſteem'd to be the 
univerſal Creators, and were regarded as the 
great objects of religious worſhip ; with whom 
they conceiv'd their other deities made inter- 
ceſſion i in their favour. At the ſame time their 
opinion about the San and Moon is very extra- 
vagant: they apprehend that they live together 
like man and w3fe ; and thereby CER other 
animals. Thus when the Spamards firſt 
« enter'd the kingdom, the natives were in a 
« great conſternation, looking upon them as 
te the children of the Sun and Moon whom they 
te ador d, ſaying they engender'd like man and 
« woman, and had ſent thoſe their children 
from heaven to puniſh them for their ſins; 
& 23 therefore they call'd the Spaniards, Uchies, 
_ « a name compounded of ia ſignifying the 
e Sun and Chia the Moon.“ Thus likewiſe, 
the Ingas or emperors of Peru pretended to de- 
rive their pedigree from none but the Sun, and 
were therefore eil Very mighty 2 dem 
ended from the ſun t. And this cones af kak. 
ing upon the fun and moon in a conjugal relation, 


+ ns, < Brier Hit F 14. ibid. B i. p-. 
r 3. 1 iv. TILE 286. Vol. V. n 2 8 
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ple d ho alored — fun acts moon, 1667 a 
&. they took for man and vie, reckoning them 
— W ee thunder, and 


: ON 5 for ds, rn the women; the 


« wives tore their hair, and ſcratched them- 
© ſelves; and the r n drew 3 from 
c their arms with fiſh- bones; thinking that the 


hs 


e moon was hurt oe the fun upon ſorne _— | 
e out. | 


FROM this fanciful pinken a 99 | Anda 
one cannot but call to mind, that Baſfianus or 
Heliagabulus (one of the prieſts of the fun among 
the Phenicians, who with the nations 


them, were greatly devoted to. this deity) wheft 


be came to be Roman emperor, inftituted a ar- 


O 


he rs, — Et the ruth of 


-riage betwixt- the fun and the moon, and cauſed it 


to be celebrated at Rome and all over ah both 
in publick and private, with great 


$othat in the moſt diftant parts of the world, * 


man nature ſeems to exert e ler relate 
rel ginn much after the ſame manner. © 


Bron I conclude this ſection, 1 ſhall here | 


take notice of a difficulty, which, I doubt not, 


before e 3 the reader. It is 


tion eee ſhould tye obnoxious 


"that enge ol 7 7 nature is he only 
fire” Rt” whereby mankind can fafely 
judge of the worth and i importance of religious 
doctrines that may pretend to revelation.” Now, 
as I preſume, we have found, that natural re- 
ligion it ſelf lyes beyond human diſcovery, and 
that mankind can come to the knowledge of 
it only by revelation ; in this event is it not 2 5 Y 
that mankind have no ſtandard whereby t 6 
judge of the truth of any revelation, and there- 
fore muſt lye expoſed to the deluſions of 
impoſtor; or elſe live and die without the ſenſe 
or knowledge of any religion whatſoever ? This. 
is the difficulty, 15 as I IN, it oder! 
calily ſatisfied, 

As we have now mad it oor; that man- 
kind without revelation, or foreign inſtructi- 
on, are incapable of diſcovering the being and. 
perfections of God, the great foundation of all 
religion whatſoever ; the queſtion is, by what 
ſtandard ſhall mankind judge of the truth 
what may come to be reveal d or propos d tc to 
them in relation to this article? It would be 
abſurd to ſay, they muſt judge of it by their 

natural ek the deity, of by the authority 
| of God founded in his truth or veracity ; - 
till now they are reputed wholly ignorant of 
any ſuch being or any ſuch perfections: the 
Ee they muſt judge of it by the 
nature of things, or from the common maxims 
or principles of common ſenſe. What I mean 
is - at this; 3 find their bow 


C 


18 7 
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by. rational i 


tionally 
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themſelves, and a5 all, their. fathers. were before 
them, who, had any knowledge of this truth) 
nſtructions to diſcern there is a 

God: and as it can't but be a 

the firſt men were no leſs capable of b 


AN ede . 


(a8. ——— once 


agreed dhe. that 
ra- 


b I in. che fame truth, ſuppoſe, 
by an _ ſo, 5 5 — the being 1 

informed mankind. about this -article, 
venture to ſay, he did not 


is that firſt 
5 255 
lay the credit, or 


put the truth of his information, upon the foot 
of mere authority; but led on the human mind 
by rational proofs and arguments, and brought 
it with a juſt underſtanding. of the nature of 
things, to perceive and confeſs. th being: 1 
Fenn af, Wen . 


= 1 "Gar 18 propoſe a A 
ueſtion to the confederation of 
reader: Suppoſe a man in 

al inſtances oft; moral charac- 

W exactly good and virtuous, 

jy, no appetite, -no paſſion 
oductive of evil, animated 
kind affection, and 


orough 
3 before all 


8 44 of engaging 


mankind by his example, by 
his inſtructions and rules of life, 
in mutual love and friendſdi 
and thereby e where ail 


5 univerſal ſafety and happi- 
$5 if a man of this a 


character, * us he is come 


from another world, and has 


| — 96 | 
8 Aup 


each 


veral beings that a are there, of 
their. government, their ſtate 


and circumſtances, ſhould with 


great conſtancy diſtinctly inform 
us, there is only one God over 
all, an infinite mind, the great 
creator of the ſun, the moon, 
and of all things in heaven and 
earth, the ſu e and 
ernor of the un in 
och worlds the only object of 
religious worſhip ; that human 
ſouls are immortal, and do 
come, after this life, to enjoy 
rewards or ſuffer puniſhments, 
to its moral 
qualities, i in that other world : 
my queſtion is; Would thoſe 
Fen e act rationally, or as it 
honeſt men, who with. 


_— or money proofs, 
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= Mary! thus the felt men 
| in the knowledg 


n 
ſhould give credit to this hs, 
mation from ſuch a EL; 
—— ſuſpect, that che bulk 
— F090 not- ks won 

rarer theſe tru 

any other ſort of eee 

this I cannot but obſerve, Poor 


Rnd 

Ws . 
N 3 
- 9 
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powerfully to prevail with all 
publick ken of religion to 
be particularly careful of their 
moral character, and to diſtin- 
iſh themſelves in the exerciſe 
of all meekneſs, probity, and 
goodneſs. 
1 Tis at leaſt, /ays My. 
0 à ſurer and fi Re 
= * the apprehenſions of the vul> 
„and maſs of mankind; 
that one manifeſtly ſent from 
„ God, and comin with viſible 
” authority from him, ſhould 
« 2s a king and law-maker tell 
them their duties; and re- 
aire their obedience ; than 
as 2 ve it to f Ne ſome- 
<< times intricate deductions of 
„ reaſon, to be made out to 
| * them, Such ſtrains of — 8 9 
46 . teſt man- 
. kind Kage nicer fur to 
« weigh, nor, for want of edu- 
* cation and uſe, Kill to 15 
"ar: Hearing 
. „ is the ſure a 


C2 


e of the 7 N 
da ee 


i j 


41 n why NE? 
N Dh wn 


cc practice. The teſt 
of „ t d nag 


they muſt believe. Ne 4 

40 aſk, whether one comin 

*. heaven in the pow 0 

« in full and — evidence — 

3 * demonſtration of miracles, 
giving plain and direct rules 

<* of morality and obedience, 


* be not likelier to enlighten 


* the bulk of mankind, and 
«ſet them right in their duties, 
e and bring them to do them, 
* than by reaſoning with them 
from general notions and 
« principles of human reaſon ? 

And were all the duties of 


ce 2 life clearly demon- 
I conclude, when 


« ſtrated ; yet 
& well conſidered, that method 


« of teaching men their _—_ 7 


* would be thought pro 


h for a few, who h ber 


& leiſure, improved underſtand- 
« ings, and were uſed to ab- 
* ſtract reaſonings. But the 


inſtructions of the people were 


i beſt ſtill to be left to the pre- 
** cepts and principles of the 


« golpel.” Regfona 5 2 — : 


P- 268. 282. 
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velation, is now no more than natural inſttuction, 
and ſeems to lye naturally Te level to en u un- 
eee of the other articles of natural religion, 

are capable of being EXPAND by natural 
proofs. And this, I hope, I have Ibs fatis- 
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. nn 506 Kur l 
v Nulla eſt humana fa ſoli 
2 e ver, ſcien- — ſua nota ſunt. Homo au- 
mque nitatur; quoniam mens , - 
Wa e ens tet N 
gata, & in 
ineluſa, neque liberius evagari, 
neque clarius perſpicere verita- 
tem poteſt; cujus notio divine 
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" poſſeſſed of the 2 of 49 fav — 
mental articles of natural rei. $700, a is an 


undęniable proof, the e cauſe; 
that Fall ly favoured = with 


be bleſſing f 3 nor can that reue- 
lation any where be found but in the Cr iftian 
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3 Arn ERTO I have laid before the reader 


ig and perfectioms of God; w 
poſed to be left to themſelves, and to have no 
foreign inſtruction to aſſiſt them in the acquiſi- 


ſome very plauſible conjectures, that ſeem 
to be founded in the nature of things, concern- 
ing the extent of human knowledge with re- 
to the immortality of t of wg OY Jay be 

men are ſup- 


tion of religious truths. I have, I think, 


made good thoſe conjectures from matters 0 


jo. or from the certain and undoubted opi⸗ 
fs c 3 | nions 


z ,, = Me Waco IN 2” 
nions and ſentiments of antient philoſophers,” as 
thiy were: able to conceive: and form them, 
into the nature, the seng and beef ution 
of the univerſe; and of particular bein in it. 


IN this manner I have ex at man- 
kind given up to themſelves, and left wholly to 


their own ind to inveſti the pr 
e e enuf 1 of 
any, are not able, in theſe circumſtances,” 5 
e nor the being 
ions, and providence of "God. ' Tr 
gs Ec thus mankind being found quite igno- 
rant of theſe articles, they can have nõ notion of 
Fatur fate of rewards and | niſhments ; they 


: can never underſtand their real intereſts and trut 


happineſs, as they are rational and ſocial beings, 
whole main felicity conſiſts in. the intercourſe 
and correfpondence, Which a man's foul ſhall 
ave in another world, with the fur eme | 
of the intelligent creation, and with innumer- 
is unbodied minds to eternity: nor can _they 

bend the laws of nature, particularly as 

regard the inward motions and Wr 
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oy 4 


bad no be. oe to purify _ A g 1 Jul. 1 pns 72 
heart of man, ar to form it Exror. 8 


norant- of theſe: thay: — For as without | 
the help of tradition or revelation, , mankind's 
knowledge in morals or natural religion — 
wholly to depend on their knowledge —— 
Ea e (which alone can teach us, when 
durſelves, the being and attributes of 
God, and conſequent the fate of our ſouls ;) 
ſo the groſs ignorance that prevailed among the 
heathen with reſpect to the latter, vnde 
brought along with it as e ignorance in 
| lation to the formerd, ... 
IND ERBE D it may he thought that ma 
muſt have) KNOWN. and obſerved ſome 
838. 5 * a * has over us, and Tk E. 
ans ſuis peccantium 'turba colle- fits we receive from him, fo 
. © Whexein he is juſtify d by : far our duty towards himf as 
D Halicarnaſ. who, Lib, «well as that towards one ano- 
II. X gr. gives out his opi i er e, And ns 
bs: 110 5 we, by, „ licht of natur. _ 
e- 5 Siu rx e 
* Nate, Ns et wies Gods linded _ 
7, (%) Niles, ag ve 7 ehelt nora) plies 
duels Jai vr, I 3 , „en would have gons farther 
Sewn, 45 o NAI rande ** than to the four ling] vir- 
hindi, $ M Ai,, mr 9 © tues 3 and inſtead of fi 
S8 
5 ig a D wh to W un. | 
by If Bakr philoſophy in . noon and ns heroes, they 
+ all its parts, by purſuing this ' #£:would have might a8/to'wor- 
a of analy/is, ſhall at * ſhip our true author and bene- 
length be perfected the bounds factor, as their anceſtors did 
60 of moral philoſophy will 'al- © under the pbutrnment of OR, 
© ſo bs enlarged. For ſo far © and his font,” before they cor 
©az we can- know by natu - rupted themſelves.” ; New. 
«ral 'philoſophy what is the Ope. * III. P- 3 
« firſt na What power he 
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— done voudroit on 


ments for e would or would. not mos 


que les femmes, _ colere 
2 les pay- 
ſans, & tout le reſte de la popu- 


lace payenne, ayent eu des 
moyens ſuffi ſanspour croire qu on 
offenſe. Dieu, quand on fait une 
mp rar action, parce que la 


* law, the Jaw. of. na- 
2 1 . could not be, — 


7 m nt of a law- 


= <7 8 $64 He 
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f 1 be, \Eft-ce ue nn 


craignons que F upiter ag eit en 
contre nous, ne nous 


uni Mais tout De. 


phes. conuiennent,. tant tux. 

wient la providence que ceux qui 
la croient, que Dieu ne ſe met en 
colere contre „& ne fait 
de mal à la perfanne © NUN. 
All Dram ner iraſci noc no- 


de to 8, core. —— — 
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_ remarquable dans les offices de mais 


Ceceren, Il wy R 
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eſt vrai ; & que ce n'eſt point 
auſſi ſur cela qu eſt fondee Pob-. 


tion de garder ſon ſerment, 
— _—_— > garage & ſur in 
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down theſe prince 4 would now a d the 1 
; In gn to conclude fin them? Shall — 
aſſure the world, that mankind left 40 them- 
elves are fully able; without any foreign afliſt- 
ance, to ſearch out and appreh all the arti- 
cles of natural religion that can be judged ne- 
ceſſary to the perfection pineſs of hu- 
man nature? Or, ſball we yield to pain cem: 
mon ſenſe, and fairly conclude, that mankind, 
left to qppreband, judge, and infer, as their own 
faculties will enable them, are quite incapable of 
| _ difcoverin 5 thoſe very truths: and cles that 
— — neceſſary to the very being of 'reli- 
gion among intelligent creatures? And from this 
again,” are We not bound ta conclude, (how: 
mych ſoever it may ſeem. a paradox) that that in or- 
eee Enos Wong a religion ene þy g hy- 
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Ih Alt Taid, abſolutely — indiſ- 
penſably.neceſſary? For my own par 1 | : 
not ſee how I can anſwer to common. Lentz _ 
reaſon, without reſting aſſured of „ 
conſequences e. But N 5 le further : | 


Deo a gige, mak 5 ne * 8 ** Rs 

Jam enim non ad iram is de faire en prenant Dieu 

- 2U.E:NULLA EST, Len de von pobanas 

Led ad jana ad fdem ſeroit done chicaner;' &c; (What 
A” Ils ne croioient done follows #5 tramſcrib d in a"quota- 

le violement du ſer- T 2) Arantlt. 2. Denon 
ent füt un peche, parce que chi Philojoph Art. 12. p. 4. 
Dieu en eſtoit offenſe,- mais ſeu- 2 Quare, * illi 2 
=O paree que Ceſtoit man- ſapientes, qui ſunt appellati, 
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whoſe book I 
ſay, that the 


which in my 
1 


eſt, ubi quærebatur, 


fe, cur tot ingeniis, totque tem- 


poribus ſummo ſtudio & labore 


queſita, / non / reperiretur, niſi 
quod cam philoſophi extra foes 


Kaus quæſierunt? Ogi quoniain © 


& exploratis omni- 
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be oounted an 3 1 


tion, —— — it teac | 
three in heaven, the Father, the Son, andthe Hoh 
Gb ede ae three dn ſſeſſ 


„ invehta 7 equi 
Quid autem putemus fuiſſe cau- 


: » nuſquam ſapientiam com- fari 
| & alicubi eſſe ceſſeri 
— apparet, /illic- er 


auen e. —— che R 
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e eee 
confels the author, 


have in view, does not mean to 
Chreftian religion 
poſed to have come from 
tains an ene, articles of 3 1 


cannot, be ſup- 
God, becauſe It con- 


perſons po 


ſi, ad LEgyptios, & Magen, & 
Perfes' uſque 5 
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divine perſections; which! all are ugrwed, is a 
dectrine that no mam is able to diſcover: by his 
own reſearches. ; But rern 17115711 It 
I ſuch a . in any particular doc- 
tris, "VR. mY ** beyond tbe 3 buen 


it is taught," 17 it pretends 2 God, 
is an impoſturs; it muſt at the ſame time be all 
lowed; there never was, there never cun be, amp 
true religion 1 in the world: "and natural religion 


whoſe" eſſential articles are not 
human creatures left to themſelves, is ſo far 
from having a divine original, that it is a nere im- 
ppi upon deluded mankind.” Indeed if a 
| Wü r e that are cont? 0 
the nature of things, to como 

iples of reaſon, Naber en ö 1 

made out againſt the Chriſtian inſinaion) this i 8 
ſufficient to demonſtrate, that ſuch à religion 
has no pretenſions to a divine original: But, 1 
ſay, to alledge, that a religion pretending to 
have come from God is therefore 1 mere m 
poſture, : "becauſe i it comprehends articles not di- 
A aankind, e 
ol 4488 


tention, 1 dare a G 9771 pr PN it ne 


deſtructive of all — religion whatſoever.” 
Tuvus it ſhould ſeem, that mankind by 


light of nature, or in the exerciſe of their natural | 
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powers and faculties,” having no foreign inftruc> 
tion, are not able of — to acquire the 
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 kind-thus' holly in their own ee an lt 
entirely'to'their own nc tions , can have 

'a g them, that ean deſerve the name 
as 1 8 muerte . 0 
when we meet with men in antient times, who 


believed the immortality of the ſoul, and the 
being en, eee IND Hes 


— — umn kind, 5 * 
them a ſyſtem of en N | 
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verus Deus, ita qui ſit verus from ſuch as would be thought 
eultus, ignorant. Laan. bp. | 1 gentlemen and ſcholars ; ſince 
Lib. VI. cap. 1. ub. n. 28 deſpiſe or uſe it rudely. 
| 5 I hall not inſiſt, fant * ſhews at leaſt as bad @ tafte,. 
« polite * un ingenious au, and no leſs ignorance, — 2 to 
Seon this 3 you: 3 7 Plato, 
« by in iratian; tho it will 40 enophon, Virgi icero, 

| nes —4 * On conſidering its ule 2 


compo 

| 7 of ft, beyond thoſe af ih the br, As. 55 
60 other writings; and that the a bed Longinus owns 5 
*" zurhors vere at leaſt men of a but Sie 1 5 oldeft book in the 
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5, and give . — 4 
happineſs, of their na- 


ture in all circumſtances ; ſo we know from 
Meſes, that God did actually inſtruct the firſt 
men, and gave them to underſtand that the 


heavens as well as the earth, tbemſelv 


eg and u 


etben things, are the works: of his hands: upon 
which they could not poſſibly fail to conceive 
N | „ l notions of * v 


iy, 5/thei 


mine, "whether Mo es "Jerived his iſto} of — 


creation from: 


non, or from. immediate ge- 
welation : but upon the beſt princ on, 
one may be pretty. ſure, that this article-of Bis 
hiſtory is undoubtedly true, or that Od did cer- 


| bras inform the firſt men about his creating and 
the univerſe, and thereby clearly-point- 


ed out to them his being 


and perfections; With 


out the knowledge of which natural. religion 
can have no foundation: all which they Were 


to hand down and propagate to their 


ſtory of the creation of the 


Ap as the hi 


world does in the ſtron 
mamma 


a. dür Beſides, 
a plain, that ey 


43 i 


has given any relati- 

4 hog of the wr creation, its 
ff inhabitants, the Klige, 

40 2 has either borrowed 9 9 

6 9 as did P/ato and . ; 


N 


wee” 


ery body ** 


terity. 


3 1 the 


«or 2 85 ho 2 4 more 
ephical ſtory, and ful- 

* Ree of Alles difficulties, and 

* 'abſurdities, than the moſt in. 

* veterate caviller, can alledge 
« to be in chin ec. : . | 

Spear. og 

up, 
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up, and univerſally known, ins gh; 
conſequence to the well-being and — ＋ 


mankind; ſo it gives me pleaſure to obſer) 
that Moſes plainly tells us, that from the 
ning of the world, as I underſtand it, e 
day was ſet apart by a divine appointment in me- 
mary , the creation, or for mankind thereon ſo- 
lemnly to contemplate the heavens and the earth, 
as the works or productions of God, that by thus 
tly recognizing him as the great and ſove- 
reign lord of all, they might maintain upon their 
minds a ep and laſting ſenſe of his being and 
e In this manner, I 8 the 
1 owledge of God ariſing from the hiſtory of the 
creation Wa ſecured, and the longevity of the firſt 
men did greatly contribute to preſerve. it. 80 
long lived were thoſe ancient patriarchs,- that 
three of them, Adam, - Methuſelah, and Noah, 
liv'd long enough to promote the propagation of 
theſe neceſſary doctrines ind for the 
ſpace of no leſs than bee thouſand years ; and we 
have good reaſon to reſt ſatisfy d, as wihelphay- 
ing uſed their beſt endeavours for that 
Tuus, from the oldeſt dagen in the Wide it 
F ly appears in fact, ſupported and juſtified by 
pl important conſiderations, which are found 
Ain the nature of things; I fay, thus it appears 
in fat, that the knowledge of the being and 
erfections of God, came originally from reve- 
_ and was propagated to the world, from. 
neration to another, by tradition. And 
plain fimple hiſtory of the creation, as It 
Th adliverd to the firſt a been  preſery'd a- 
W mong 
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mong their poſterity; I verily believe; that the 


world would have 8 in poſſeſſion of the 
great articles of natural religion, without falling 
into that profound ignorance, and thoſe gro 

abſurdities, which came to overſpread the face of 
the earth .  Colfus, in objecting to the truth of 


reyelation, is pleaſed to alledge, that Moſes 


only heard from other people theſe dactrines which he 
taught his follo: 
yield, and makes this reflection z * I would to 
God, ſays be, that Epicurus, and Ariſtatle, 
t ho is leſs injurious. to providence; and the 
60 States, 1 that God is a body, had 
oy likewiſe: heard the ſame e the 
e world ſhould not have been fill'd with thoſe 

fte has ene providence, or ſplit 

«and diſunite it, and Wa a corruptible 
. and corporeal principle, inſtead of an etemnal 
ec infinite mind s. y REY 

ONE cannot preciſely fix the time, 1 
iſtor of the creation came to be corrupted,or 
loſt; but there is good reaſon to think it was ev 7 
| where preſery'd entire, for above the ſpace of tuo 
thouſand years. I confeſs the hiſtory of the crea- 
. which neceſſarily oc ad us * Naw 


= * Dr. el gene to attribute ps Hiteriam. a. am alie 
the knowledge of the true God alique gentes les gum ; in illa 


fill retain'd among the Perfians fundantes religionem ſuam, 9 


to their preſerving ſome tolera - gue principia inde 71 
dle account of = hiſtory of the  quicquam ultra eam ſapere 


creation. Perſe quidem crea- tendentes. Hiſt. Relig. . | 


tionis hiforiam ab. immemoriali- Perlar. cap. iii. p. 82. 


bus feculis. norunt, tp cont... c Lib; 1 
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TE ach wickedneks that prone OY 

ng a deluge 
. /dep = thoſe 
ber uf ini iquity had 10 3 or Loſt the 
knowledge of God, as to give themſelves up to 
— we are only told by Moſes of their 
d violations of the ſocial duties. But when 
1 after the flood, was multiply d upon the 
earth, and came to be formt d into LEA go. 
vernments, thoſe who were concern d in the pub- 


lick adminiftration, and apply'd themſelves to 


the improvement of civil life, finding how much 
human affairs depended on the influences of the 


| heavenly bodies, were engag'd to employ their 


in contemplating the nature, the motions 
and effects of thoſe luminaries: and thus having 
once enter d into philoſophical diſquiſitions, as the 


hiſtory-of the creation happen'd to be negleRed, | 


or loſt, ſo it far'd with the know- 

ledge of the deity ; for while ſome perha ,- = 
— of Ms exfiines; an3 cl jk 
with him in the adminifiration of the world the 5 
luminaries of heaven, as his chief miniſters, full 
of wiſdom and government, and therefore to be 


ſer wd with ſome inferior yn of 8 | 
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Others came to d the heavenly ; bodies 
as the 7 wiſe * . e beings, % upon 
whom SOT have their - and ac- 
cordingly gave them out as the only objects of re- 
ligious worſhip. In this manner one may reckon 
mankind. came to corrupt, or loſe their know- 
ledge of the deity; and it ſeems to have * 
taken place Wong. the Chaldeans, who 

make aftronomic ron before any 5 8 
nation we know of. 

Ts indeed retty certain, that ſome articles 
in the hiſtory of the creation were all along pre- 
ſervd among mankind. But as the relation, 


which thoſe articles had to the great archite#, 


was dropt out of account, and quite. loſt ; ſo 


they only gave occaſion to philoſophers to exerciſe - 


their wit in forming hypotheſes, as every man's 
Invention happen'd to de dive him. 8 for ex- 
ample, the tradition ſtill went on, that the world 
4 ene but the wag which God 


me Go, ey ing d f and Ege. 
tion of the ach the manner above ex- 
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7 Are 7 Adee, 8 nes or ee Trifmegiſtus 1 
Sk } , rd roy 9 t 55 poſed to have liv'd, (7, id. 
ue yoagektw. Mercur. 7. Ts 8 cf. Connect. &c. B. IV. p. 
Pænandr. cap. xv. 5 7. 216, — 219. V. I.) that Iam 


ſentiments ſeem to me ſo well to 55 to think, if any there 
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plain d ; and pronounced ether, TR e, Air, or 


vrhatever elſe their fancy ſuggeſted to them, as 


the firſt cauſe of all things, to be the chief and 
ſupreme deity x. But who ſees not with Atha- 
nafius, ** That. che inveſtiture and worſhip of 
r ſuch Gods as theſe, inſtead of implying any 
<< ſenſe of religion, is only laying a foundation 
« of che blackeſt impicty and atheiſm; and ſets 
c before theſe mens eyes, as twere in a map, 
5 to what a prodigious diſtance, their folly and 
ve conceitedneſs have led them from the light of 
< truth, and the knowledge of the one true 
ge Ged'?” So that, as the apoſtle obſeryes, © man- 
28 ** kind have unjuſtly invaded and ſuppreſſed the 

truth: becauſe that which is to be known 
_ © cf Col is marie to them; for in the hiſtory 


« of the creation, God did make it manifeſt 


<c-unto them, and they could not but clearly ſee it; 


1 for, from the beginning of the world, the 


„ inviſible things of God, being attended to in 


or the works he hath made, are clearly ſeen, even 
* his eternal | 


* 


and godhead; ſo that tl 
| iſe; becauſe that 2ohen they 
« knew. God, they glorified him not as God, 
« neither were thankful ; but became vain in 


* their imaginations or rage, and their 


Ko 2 N ole ues, Aims de Error. Profen. kalk cap. i, 


» Þ digg” , , 339 i, iv, v. 
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thoſe thing which by by nature are no Gate t 
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3 uni- ligion, but from the prepberr 


<< verſe, 13 


4 diſcover t 


£ ſufficient to 
e great ſovereign , 


only, men who 2 
be from divine 1 


* and architect But the know Gra: Eohott. 1 et N 


is ledge of mankind, i through | 
* the long-ſuffering of S 
« being Feb in for 
« fultieks they acted deveit 
ly, and the name that is pro- 


2 per to the true God, they 
«transferred to mortal 1 WeA 
The world as gn. i by 


men. 


Je, few, were pro- 
<< vided with what ſhould en- 
* tertain their Sy m 
shy the pre 
« cuſtom, came to . quite 
4 darken'd in their appre 
« fjons about the permanent 
* and invariable being. 
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The e e 


wy Aub bn vain philoſophy firſt began in the 
of the world, where mankind after 
che flood firſt took up their fixed habitations ; fo 
from thence it was propagated to the reſt of the 
world. Plato tells us, that the inhabitants of 
Agype and Syria were the firſt, who attended to 
2 — e er, > — 
ade nations, ws a there. not of the 
Gods from thoſe 2 oF arr MY pu Where, he fays, their 
doftrimnes were, .al by..an infinite, or an 
exceeding long traci poke time o. So that the pro- 

pagation of the knowled 1 n. is here 
ne and i deſerves t0 be . 


Fu PHILOSOPHERS were va gr —.— en 


_ this method of inſtruction, this ground of know - 
ledge, and referring the exiſtence of the Gods to 
rational inquiries, - or appealing for the truth of 
this grand article of religion to the light of na- 
ture, or the informations of reaſon, that 
Jod d tradition to be the only ſure 'foondation, 
than which the mind of man was. not able to 
invent a ſurer, on which the belief of the Gods 
could be ſupporte 3: Pe, held it fo ſacred, that 
it was impious to diſturb it by inquiry-and argu- 
y profeſe'd; that to call it in 
queſtion in any one article, was to ſhake the 
truth of all 3 and to expoſe it to doubt 
ertain! 7 Thus Cutta kinds fault ith 


Flur is Epinem, p von v 1. 8 ap. 1 
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| Wy iv. Vid. Orat. pro Milne, 4 22 5 Anator. p- e 


Seck. VIII. of REVXTAT IW. 
Balbus for going about to prove by rational argu 


ments there are Gods ; and plainly tells him, that 


be thereby render d a thing doubtful, which in bis 
opinion is in no fort doubtful ;"it being enough to him, 
that ſo they were taught by tradition from heir | 
 Forefathersv.” And'Pemplides preſuming to in- 
quire, on what account loue came to be deify d? 
he received this ſmart anſwer: Vu ſeem to 
e me, ſays Plutarch, to have hit upon a very 
e ſtrange and nice point, or rather, OS may ſo 
* fay, to have endeavour'd to ſtir things whieh 
are not to be mov d, in reference to the opl- 


nion which we have of the Gods, while you 


demand à reaſon and demonſtration of every 
thing in particular. For it is ſufficient to be- 


© heve, according to the faith of our forefathers, 


< and the 1 of the country where we 
have been bred and born, chan which we can 
hs not utter or invent à more certai 


« For - ſurely all the wit of 1 human Fes 8 
«This part of knowledge never could attain. > 


For this is a foundation and Lg common 40 
3 2 piety and religion, of which, if once the 

| 44 ſteddy rule and decreed maxims be diſor- 
« TOP and. ſhaken, all the reſt mult totter and 
become ſuſpected 4.” 80 far were: ancient 
4 philoſophers from having a ſenſe of the exiſtence 
of an infinite, mind, and judging it an obvious 
cally dif over d . 8 0 ED the 
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The NEC ESSITY 


cauſes, the works of creation and providence. 
Why, we plainly ſee, that in ſettling the ob- 
jects of their religious worſhip, they pretend not 
to reaſon. and argument; but reſt their know 
ledge and belief of the Gods upon tradition, be- 
yond which, Plutareb ſeems expreſsly to affirm, 
they are able to diſcern nothing, and which wb 
verſally declar'd for the divinity of fan, moon 
and p 5 As Diaabrus Saule 
Euemerus, the ancients taught their children two 
ſorts of Gods; namely, thoſe that are held in- 
corruptible and eternal, ſuch as the /in, the 
moon, and the other heavenly bodies; as alſo the 
vinds, and other beings of the like nature: and 
*condly, thoſe whom they counted terreſtrial, 
ſuch as Hercules, Bacchus, Ariſtæus, and others, 


who in any remarkable inſtance we: been bene- 


factors to mankind * 

AND indeed from the time hs d 
firſt to lay aſide the notion of an inviſible 
God, ded down to them in the hiſtory of the 
creation; and were led by their own vain reaſon- 
ings about the heavenly bodies, to apprehend 
thoſe ſenſible beings as fo many Gods; they ſeem 


all along poſſeſs d with fo great proneneſs to 
Tontent themſelves with ſuch ſort of deities, that 


unleſs God had in ſome inſtances ſu liy 
interpos d to prevent it, I do believe that in 


length of time, every individual of human kind 
n e To loſt all een and r of ; 


SUE -- 7 A e is 


Sect. vm. n 7 
bis being and perfections. And does got al this 


ſufficiently. confirm what the ge ſeems fairly to 


inſinuate, namely, that 7he.2vor ld did not by their 


4i{dam, or learning, come to the knowledge of G 


PIO, the wiſdom o God diſplay'd. i in the creation 


of the univerſe (? Is it not rather manifeſt, that 


cind. no ſooner began to ſpeculate and Philo- 


to forſake the living God, and to acknowe 
ite divinity . the heavenly bodies, 


an. infinite. mind, and were never aſter war 
pable of recovering any the leaſt ſuſpicion of! his 
exiſtence? And in truth, as Athunglus gb. 
ee zankind had no reaſon to expect bet- 
. © ter. fortune, when they could nat forbear 
making experiments upon themſelves of their 
© own friction and /trength, when the Peeviſſ 
« fzeble infants thought themſelyes ffrong « 
« 40 go alone, and fo refus d Oo ledor 3 
* longer by the hand of their maker . Fort at 


this rate, as the ſame. author explains the. un- 
in en ee 


happy fate and tum of zankir 


_ The mind being whall hy and contiouatly. in- 
« tent upon, and amus d body and matter, 
« and dedicating all her . care, 


ROE © 


ſtudy to the objects of ſenſe, as they came in 


1 < her Fa and to Po ee and Tea 


N gel 5 d 965 5 RA 2 oel ver- #7 vie. . Occumen. i .in 


- $ wire; Ne & copia; N 9b. loc. 
bra 3 21. Eu Tj co, mh. * Pate ure n. 
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. 


e about the nature of things, but they be⸗ 


. imaginary deities, till they Joſt all Light of | 


30 -— NECESSITY. 827 


pl boy rious conceits and hypotheſes, that ſhe form'd 


« to herſelf from the contemplation of theſe 
1 appearances in nature; ſhe was ſo blinded 


5 and beſotted at laſt, as to perſuade herſelf, 


& that there was no other being but what was 
te Ynfible and material; and that analy and form, 
s and all the variety of them, were eſſentially 
e and abſolutely god; and that all real goodneſs 
« and Cy was collected and ag d in 
* them. Being arriv'd at as great a diſtance 


from truth as twas poſſible for her to reach, 


* and no longer conſcious to herſelf, that ſhe 
« was created after the fimilitude of God and 

« goodneſs, /he had now utterly boft all fight and 
* notion of God, after whoſe likeneſs ſhe was 
& created; and being as it were out of herſelf, 
* raſh, perplex'd, and confounded, ſhe took 


. ſhadows for ſubſtances, and. made realities of 


ce rnothings. That intellectual mirrour, in which 
« alone ſhe could view the brightneſs of the fa- 


< ther's glory, and the expreſs image of his 


«' perſon, was ſtrangely clouded and foul'd 


«the ſteams and vapours of animal appetite, ſo 
© that all reflection ceas d of thoſe divine rays. 


And from thenceforward ſhe tumbles, and tol- 
< ſes, and turns herſelf to all quarters, and is 
© now entirely acted and affected by corporeal 
and ſenſible objects. And the wrong concep- 


. tions and wild! imaginations ſhe forms to her- 
2 {elf of the nature and value of theſe, ſo in- 


& toxicate and diſcompoſe her, that ſhe xeally 
77. believes that that divinity which made her, and 


Aus n in her new favou- 


3 5% he . 0 rite | 


| Sec. VIII. Rv I Arien. 3 5 


or at leaſt i is naturall ß 
os « join's to it, and mars! in it. And now hav- 


. rite, matter, or body. 


e ing done her beloved objects of ſenſe ſo much 
ce honour,” as even to gerfy them, no wonder 
« ſhe falls down and worthips them,” epoſes all 


* her comfort and ſatisfaction in them, e 


e looks upon that to be moſt agreeable, which 
<< ſhe has reſolv d with herſelf {hall be moſt a- 
A babe”; 

Upon which I cannot but take notice, chat 
the apoſtle in explaining the moral ſtate of the 


beathen world, not only ſhews himſelf an exact 


ſkilful philoſopher, but an intelligent faithful 
RE: he expreſſiy tells us, © that the Gen- 


&« files have not the low of God; i. e. they have 


« no rules of life, no ſyſtem of moral duties, 
** which they apprehend to come from God, 
< and to be enforced by his ſovereign authority. 
*« And indeed how can they imagine them- 
« ſelves in this fituation, when they have no 


« ſuſpicion of his exiſtence ? But although he 
« Gentiles have not the law of Gad, yet ſays the 


. 2 they are a law unto themſelves, 1. e. in 
original make and conſtitution of 

nature they are inwardly formed to kind ſo- 
* cial affections: So that by nature they do (not 


© the law which they have not, but) Zbe things - 


«contained in the law, whereby they ſhew (not 
4 the law itſelf, but) the awork of... the law. drit- 
So - ow in que bearts, en conſcience alſo bearing 
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thoughts the mean he ace 
cin ol excufing one another, according as 
in the conduct of life they contradict or gra- 

40 ON thoſe kind ſocial diſpoſitions that are in- 
5 tear * mme of: their nature :. To 
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Theodor. Curat. Græcar. Affect. 


Serm. 12. p. 669. D. 
And here upon this text, wiz. 
Rom. ii. 14, 15. let the reader 


reflect how very cautiouſly the 


apoſtle in this chap. re 
3 in ſhewing i 
rence between Jews and Gen- 
tiles with reſpett to their moral 


fate. Of the Few he ſays; 


3 he 8 


out law; they periſh without 
law. In all which the apofle 
ſeems particularly careful ta 
adjuſt his expreſſions to the rut 
of things, and to repreſent. the 
brathen world, as they really are, 
deflitute of the law of God, or 
having no knowledge of God as 

their lawgiver, in which reſpect 
he elſewhere calls them eos. 


Abus JN eixorws anoxaAa TurT#, 


© mtv Jrroc / Our nhomaoe. 


Clem. Alexandr. Adman.. ad 
Gent. p. 14. C. And 1 preſume 


every body will allow, 1 i 


a great difference betwixt. a 
law, and the 2work of that law, 
or the things contained in it, 
Among the Spartans it was laau - 


they know the will of God, and. 3 In other nations 


approve the things that are more 


_excellens, being inftrufted out of 


the law; they reft in the. law; 


' they make their boaſt. of dere 


and of the law; | they 2 
law ; they breat or tranſgre/s the 
aw. 2 


ition of the heathen, he alters 
bis phraſes quite, and expreſſes 
himſelf in this manner: they 


have not be law; they are a 
law to themſelves ; they have 


the work of the lau written in 
' their hearts; they. do by nature 
_ the things contained in the laav; 
: ply fn” hteouſneſs of the 
faw 3 = f lor anſwer the r 


1 
* 


the 2vork of this law is done 
ewithout any __ e 
WN. 


Who about, as Lord 
Wt, 2 to do, to an 


Plain the nature and obligation 


of moral virtue, without any 


regard to the deity, cannot be 
thought to have any difficulties 


upon this article, eee 


to imagine that manki 


ing able of themſelves to ac- 
ire the knowledge of God as 
lawgiver, are therefore 


not accountable to him for their 
ations — ee who | 


Sea. VIII. sen rc 7 
this pitiful ' condition were mankind. nd 


% by wickedly neglecting the hiſtory of the crea- 
pes tion, and indulging fall notions about- the 


40 heavenly 
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IIa eee 
e ee iin th: 
they were the firſt wWho aſcribed divinity to 


theſe wee ane 


for ab in as not ** con- 
ſiſtent with true philoſophy, 
may poſſibly apprehend that 
4 ment I maintain is lia- 
ble to ſeveral difficulties: nor 
will 1 undertake to remove all 


the ſectulative objections that 


oy ſtarted. I would only 
ferve, that no difficulties 


whatever can induce me to be- 


lieve an opinion falſe, whoſe 
truth is every where clearly 


ſupported by eee or 


uni verſal e In the 
mean time mall here tran- 
ſcribe theſe reflections of a very 
ingenious and learned man. 
On ne peut douter, fays Mr. 
Arnauld; que lors que Dieu ne 
t fait connoiftre que dans la 
Valle, il iy ait eu un grand 
nnd de nations entieres qui 


Ce ſeroit une herefit 


75 de r ale puiſque Pecriture 


ure. I oft encore plus cer- 
ais, u ils ignoroient ce qu'on 
2 boy de Dieu; Oeft à 


qu'ils ne ſcauoient pas que 
Dieu euſt rien commandi ou di- 


und aux hommes. © 
1 du peche loop. 
4. Reflex. 2. And fays the 
ba author in another place, 
. aiant eftt crts pour 


tr. Art: IE p:v8.- d 
ford's Connect. of the ſacred and 
proph. Hiſt. B. VII. . 


d them enen worſhip. 


N 2 Pew Divx; . 


n'eft pas pofrble * Aw peche il 
ait eftt 


de Dieu, th, celle de Ja ſaints 
boy, Ceft a dire de ce que Dieu 
demandoit de lui four ne le Ow 
offenſer. Ceft pourquoi de 

7 0 y @ gut. tant de peuples us 
ont ignore la ſouverain etre, 


ce qu'il wouldit gilt ent pour 


bien vivre, ce une - ſuite & 
une preuve du pecht originel, Et 
par conſequent i faudroit fre 
Pelagien pour | pouuoir dirt "gue 


Pexiftence de Dien puiſſe eftre ig- 


norte inculpate, ce a dire ſans 
la faute 'de Thonme fi on re- 
monte Juſſu à 


e le peche originel, Ses furtes 


de ce pech qui ſont Paviuglement 


dans Pentendement, & la corrup- 


tion dans la wolonte, fi fortement ? 


attacht a I amour des biens crix, 
que ne cęſſant d appliquer Teſpris 


à leur recherche, elle l rend de 


plus en plus incapable de colmoiſfire- = 
le bien ſouuerain & infini. Se- 


cond. Denonc. du  peche Philoſ. 


Vid. Shauck- 


347. n 


la connoi ſſancr 


4a faute gui oft 


commune a tous les hommes, qui 
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The n b is 52 
— not indeed ' robable, that, ſo early as tlie 
days of Terab 's father ; they had wholly 
| ſer aſide the belief of the ſupreme God _— 


pears however, that at that time they v e 
zealous i in defence of their new deities, . So 
worſ offered them, that they drove 
Terab Hy ls family out of their country, and 
would not ſuffer them to live umong them. 1 
confeſs we cannot poſitively ſay, what are the 
particular points upon which Terab differed with 
The Chad; for ĩt ſhould ſeem, that he once 
worſhipped the ſame Gods with them. But 
one may alledge he was endeavouring to intro- 
duce a reformation in their religion, and for that 
reaſon came to be expelled. Mean while what- 
ever attempts he may be ſuppoſed to have made 
in Chaldzs, toward recovering the religion of 
nature; his endeavours for that ſe do not 
ſeem to have been ſo ſucceſsful in his own fa- 
mily. We are told that after Terab's death, 
God was pleaſed to call Abram away from his 
father's houſe and kindred, and to ſet him up in 
a diſtinct family by himſelf:. And thus Abram 
and his family being, as it were, ſeparated from 
the reſt of mankind, and formed into a parti- 
cular ſociety by themſelves, we are aſſured that 
- God continued in an extraordinary manner, to 
have communication with Abraham and his po- 
ſerity for many generations. And it ſhould 
ps . the Rig; cke eke, 


IK „ Jb. v. 7,8. 6 * Gen.3 x FX a gt 
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ea. vin. of Revays ATION, 493 


of God, dhe great — ol — elt 
on, were ee dare intire without cor- 
ruption. 1 . 870 #4 T3 9 
II fact it is ain chat all other nations; of 
the world, from one ſtep to another, came to 
loſe the true hiſtory of the creation, and e. 
ther; wi it the knowled >: OF LOC ; 
religion of nature*. . And is it not ſur- 


| rant of God, and . with. idolatry, ſtill 
preſerving the hiſtory of the creation, and poſ- 
lefling the knowledge of the being 48 8 
tions of the one, only living, and true Gude 
However our modern deiſts have almoſt in every 
_ inſtance copied after Celfus in this attempts 0 
_ diſcredit the Chry/tzan —_ I hope they 
will, never — A in C the 


| Bod: "The. fil 13 ned Four men 7 
Sh BEE reaſon, ho = = 


FL v3 3 ei ip won an bf 
- » Dr. . 8 2 con 
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knowledge of God, ſo as to give up themſelves to 
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1 ſhepherds, ſays he, and herdf- 

Moſes as their leader, being 
impoſed wan by his ruftick frauds, came to believe, | 
there is only one God u.. And in truth theſe ſaperii 
— cannot be attribated 40 ahy Kiperior 


. contrary, they een to have had a meſt unge- 


Gods of the nations about — fow-whichs rea- 
— pleaſed frequently to employ his 

| Ty the 6, to in- 
u upon chem a ſents of his being and per- 
fections that they might not fall away from his 
vorſhip: and when they happened to abandon the 


atry; he was then eee rp | 


upon thez ” inquderto'refvrin and Lim them, 
And: docs not all this make it evident; "that as 
the knowledge of God was firſt conveyed to the 
| Jews, and then handed down. from one gene- 
ration to another by tradition; ſo it could ne 
have been preſerved, but would have been quite 
loſt among the Fews, as well as amor 

nations, * not God interpoſed to 
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v e a we obſerved, "that the Platonift had it 
01 3 „„ it from Anaxa- | 
goras Clazomenius ; but where Anaxagoras pick'd 
it Ns ms not, only we are pretty certain, 
it was no production of his own ſagacious reaſon- 
ing. Ariſtotle ſeems to ſay, that Anaxagoras 
had it from one Hermotimus, who was likewiſe a 
 Glazomemians,  'But from whence did Hermoti- 
mus derive this knowledge of an infinite mind, 
P "= £70 
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this Hermotimus, t 
dead, was wont to wander about ; by which means 
be came to relate things done at a great diſtance, 
which no body could know without being preſent 5. 
But we know little about this extraordinary per- 

ſon, nor can we determine, whether he was con- 
temporary with Anaxagoras, or long before him, 
and perhaps that Hermotimus, whom Pythago- | 
 ras's ſoul, as we learn from himſelf, had once 
animated. Only tis not likely „ "that this is the 
man, fince Pythagoras does not 133 have re- 
member d his opinion about um be une mind, 
The truth of the-matter is. rxagoras, and. 
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finite mind i, which he brought along with him 
into Greece, and made uſe of, as may be re- 
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Nate of « iſt , Moſes indeed does not parti- 
_cularly mention this article in his account of 


when he treats of the creation of e 


World. But fince God gave a law to 1 


enforc'd by a ſanction, we may reaſonably cots 
clude,” that the firſt men were ſufficiently i in- 


| Arnd about the nature and duration of thoſe re- 
wards and puniſhments, which their ſow 
Lore hadan nexed to the rule of their conduct, in 
order to ſecure their obedience. - And fince we 
meet with this doctrine, as an expreſs article in 
the belief of men of after ages, we may well be 
_ perſuaded, that they had it deriv'd or tranſmitted 
10 them from the firſt men. 


- Tully obſerves, that as we tw ojrebend, , 


f phe are Gods, (by which he means the lamina- 
ries of heaven) and underſtand from reaſon what 


They are; ſo we conceive from the conſent: of all © 
nations, that our ſouls ſurvive the diſſolution gf 


bodies: but what are their abodes after 
death, or . their condition is, = be learned 
« l. It ſhould ſeem however, the time 
"was, = 0] this fundamental. article. of natural 
was not known to the people of Greece ; ; 

| and therefore do they pretend to inform us, who 
was the firſt philoſophers that introduced it, into 
chat part of the world. But whether it was 
Wales or Pythagoras,. and however abſurd their - 
notions were upon this article, they ſeem to have 
derived 9 Knowledge. of it Mon: * . 
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tants of the caſt. The. Raman philoſopher, ex- 
preſſly ſays, that Pherecydes Syrus was the firſt 
Who maintained this doctrine in writing; and 
that his ſcholar Pythagoras, embraced and con- 
firmed it. But in the opinion of Herndotes, the 
ppiians were the firſt who taught the immor- 
ul dale. the ſoul; eee ee ee 
dem ſooner; and ſome later entertat 
Lg ave 5 aut a gal, wn, It ſhould 
a an orig: that Poirſanias was well infor- 
ed that the Chaldzans and the Indian Magi: were 
the firſt who profrſſed the immortality of the 
human ſoul, and that herein they were followed 
by the Greeks, particularly by Fe ui Apt in- 
deed Plato tells us, that we ought to believe the 
antient and facred traditions, mah beach un, the 
JO immortal o. f 
S8s)o that one ma thee Uikewile ee wo , 
the knowledge of this other eſſential arti- 
ele of natural religion was, as well as the for- 
mer, propagated by tradition; and muſt.owe its 
original "to! reueiatien, Nully, who well knew 
ho- to preſerve a decorum in all the ſubjects and 
characters, tepreſents Scipio to have had in- 
- forriiation : about the future exiſtence of, the foul, 
i 2 bi from Af icanu . 
Glvx me now leave to obſerve, - ever be 
the reaſon that induces people now a days to ſet 
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nus, the extent of their knowledge, and their 


ability to diſcover thõwHIe compaſs of natural 


religion; that they zealouſly condemn all aher 
— xevelation as quite needleſß, altogether ab- 


ſurd and inconſiſtent a certain it ãt that antient 


philoſophers were ſo ſenſible of the narrom and 


little able 
tainty, the great articles of natural n 
that they al always confeſſed the need they had of 


they were to diſcern, with any, CEr- 


divine revelation and influences, and never failed 


———— thing great and extraordinary 
to the particular favour and affiſtance of hea- 
ven af The beſt philoſophers frankly owned, it 
vaſtly difficult to diſeover the being and nature 


of God; and plainly faid, it is impoſſible _ 


plain ſuch things to the bulk of mankind a 
tell us, that in this life, there can be no certain 


ty of the immortality of the ſoul, and that a 


divine word or revelation is the only thing that 


ca e qution. Thy wp xl, 


wie Canet well know what is, 
_ "wwithoiitrevelation*; and people hangs that 
_ "Pythagiras was ſent — — to 


Anſteutt them . So that T ſay, however ſame 
ober dcioiſe gentlemen among us may bear them- 


ſelves upon their n en of knowledge, 
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upon their own wit and learning, and think it 
below their ſagacity to allow of ſupernatural reve- 
lation, though ſupported by all the evidences 
that can approve it to common ſenſe and reaſon ; 
yet men in antient times, men of the beſt 

and higheſt reputation, the great charatters f 
+ Sud, learned from their ſenſe and por 
$ things to think and Neth 
3 9 were not Fabre to confeſs t 
| had of divine revelation. | es: 


0 cecita de 5 terrene menti! of 

. prefonda notte, 
Hal 177 calligine Ferrore” 

. noftr* alne immerſe, 

Nane tu non le Uluftri, eee, 
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& delivers the world from fo great a diſeaſe, fo 


ee long and laſting a blindneſs*. For ſince 


- Ki —— and Barbarians do all of them, be- 
te fore the coming of our Saviour, every where 


6 appear without the knowledge of the true 


cc Goa, and eſteeming theſe things that are not, 


b as if they were; muſt not 2 8 diſpenſation ot 


< the goſpel ſeem "wonderfully t; now that 
g mankind every where, even Thoſe who dwell 


cin the utmoſt parts of the earth, are delivered 
ce from thoſe errors that never but oppreſſed 


te them all their life longs? How can we but 


« admire the revelation of the goſpel truly fa. | 


cc lutary and evangelical, whereby chapels and 


 *« temples are dedicated in towns and villages, 


* in the ſolitudes of barbarous nations, to the 
t ſupreme king, the creator, the only God o- 
ver all; and whereby ſacred writings, that 
t contain the rules of the moſt perfect vir- 
* tue, and the trueſt piety, are put in the 
6 hands of men, women, and children, are 
« publickly explained to chem for ON condudt 
N 

«© WITHOUT doubt, great and wonderful 


. is the goſpel of our Saviour eus Grit, 
ce that teacheth all mankind to worſhip with 


«e becoming thoughts and affections the Gd and 
7 Er of the fn moon, the creator of the 


* world, a e ede e | | 
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4 to celebrate not the elements of bodies, but 
the iver of life itſelf, of food, and Py 
500 __ by no means to reverence the 
par 5 of ther World, and What thing 
Svable' by bor ſonſes, for theſe are of 
ble nature, but to adore that mind 
* Mane? Which is the architett- of the whole, 


and of every and in all theſe 

e things is inviſible: n to confeſs only 

1 that one divine Ge pervades and heau- 

4 tifully adjuſts all theſe things, being in! its 

al nature and intellectual, * 
«rather to fay, inexpreſſible and i 

ſible; Muna itſelf 3 


<< mixed Er eds funded; All 
„ wonders of its divinity in Mons pence 


- «that are in heaven, but chat are — 


all and every one of the elements; being pre- 
4 ent to all things, and to us, in an invifible 
; er; not to be perceived by gur fenſes; 
« and governing the univerſe * che ineffable 
05 \meatares of wiſdom?" wit 9 9 
In us Exfebins juſtly attelbats the only true 
teligious knowledge of mankind to the Chriſtian 
evelation. And from henee one is naturally 
directed to explai the truth of that moſt va- 
liable institution; which would compleat this 
argument. But as many excellent pe s, eſpe- 
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frraret, & erranti ac vago viam conſequende im- 


mortalitatis oftenderet >, This leads one to re- 
* Caluins opinion, which is thus: Si (in- 


quit) ab operum Dei intuitu homines ad veram 


Dei — dirigerentur, ſapienter Deum cog- 
moſcerent, vel — & proprio ſapiendi modo, 
Sed quia toti mundo nihil ad eruditionem profuit, 
quod Deus Japrtentiam ſuam exeruerat in creatus 
ris, alid vid deinde aggreſſus eſt ad bomunes- 40 
ne But as Arnobius obſerv es 
Si tibi faſtidium tantum oft, ut oblati reſtuas 
um mumeris; quinimo fi tantum FR 
pravales, ur ut ea, que offeruntur a Chriſto, ludum 
_ atque ineptias nomines, quid invitans peccat, cu- 
jus folæ ſunt: be partes, ut ſub tui juris arbitrio 


fruftum ſue benignitatis exponat ? An num- 
quid orandus es, ut beneficium- ſalutis ab Deo 
gneris accipere, & tibi aſpernanti, fugientique 


di 
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